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From the Association 


uRING the past decade, public education has achieved an 
enviable position in the affairs of our nation and in the 
thinking of our people. Until recently, education has been 
taken for granted. Now the people of our country have come to 
realize, as never before, the importance of education in the pres- 
ervation and improvement of the way of living in which we be- 
lieve—the democratic way. The prominent position which educa- 
tion has assumed has made it important to many who were for- 
merly unconcerned about what occurred in the classrooms in 
our schools. 

The new interest in education has created many problems for 
those who have dedicated their services to education. The 
rapidity of the change has given little time for educators to study 
the forces affecting education and to analyze and evaluate them. 
We need careful study of such forces s affecting education as the 
culture, groups, communications and research. Many forces have 
vitalized education and helped it toward achieving long-sought- 
for goals of functionalizing education and of developing intelli- 
gent citizens in our democracy. Other forces have been steeped 
in vested interests and have not been primarily concerned with 
furthering the education of boys and girls toward the democratic 
ideal. Although the concept of schools belonging to the people 
has long been a part of the equipment of educators, the methods 
and skills desirable in involving laymen in cooperative planning 
for the improvement of education have necessarily developed 
slowly. 

For several years the membership in ASCD has been aware of 
these problems. Two years ago the Executive Committee author- 
ized a publication which would help educators in giving intelli- 
gent consideration to the many forces affecting education. This 
is necessary if educators are to work constructively with people 
in their communities. It is the hope of the Executive Committee 
that Forces Affecting American Education will be helpful both 
to educators and laymen as they work together*in developing 
better educational programs for the boys pie: girls in our schools. 





Like all ASCD publications, Forces Affecting American Edu- 
cation is a product of the cooperative effort and thinking of many 
members of the organization. The Executive Committee of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
expresses sincere appreciation for the cooperation, support and 
constructive criticism furnished by the fourteen members of the 
yearbook committees during preparation of this volume. Special 
acknowledgment is due the members of the writing committee 
who prepared the manuscript of this book: Harold Benjamin, 
Willard E. Goslin, Charles S. Johnson, Robert A. Skaife and 
William Van Til. For his service as chairman of the yearbook 
committee and as editor for the writing group, William Van Til 
deserves the warm gratitude of our Association and of all per- 
sons who read this book. 

The ASCD Executive Committee also makes the following 
acknowledgments: George W. Denemark, executive secretary, 
ASCD, read the manuscript and made many constructive editorial 
suggestions at all stages in its production. Robert R. Leeper, 
associate editor, ASCD publications, assisted in final editing and 
was in charge of production of this book. Alice L. Denney, 
editorial assistant, ASCD, read proof and secured permission to 
use quotations referred to in this volume. Cover and title page 
were designed by de Graffenried W. List, NEA Publications 
Division. Technical advice and assistance were given by the fol- 
lowing members of the Editorial Unit of the NEA Publications 
Division: Jesse S$. Cowdrick, Violet F. Argent, Russell H. Argent 
and Florence O. Skuce. 

The ASCD Executive Committee proudly accepts this 1953 
Yearbook and commends it to all persons interested in achieving 
a better understanding of the forces affecting American education 
today. 

Maurice R. Aurens, President 
For the Executive Committee 
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Foreword 


HE yearbook had its origin in the late nineteen-forties 

when William H. Burton of Harvard University tirelessly 

attempted to rouse the concern of the educational profes- 
sion over new developments in forces affecting education. Few 
heeded him until the nineteen-fifties when marked criticism of 
outstanding school systems attracted nation-wide attention 
through newspaper, radio, magazine and book coverage. Burton, 
weary and in poor health, for a time literally a casualty of the 
struggle for freedom of the mind, was unable to continue as 
editor of the yearbook which he had proposed after several years 
as chairman of an ASCD committee on forces affecting education. 

It was soon apparent to the yearbook committee and the editor 
appointed by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development that, for intelligent policy formation, the profession 
needed more than journalistic accounts of local school conflicts, 
important though these have been. What was needed was a 
broader analysis of the varied forces affecting education today 
and a contribution to discussion of principles om relationships 
between public schools and the people. 

Needed was an analysis of the culture in which American 
education has its being. The culture always has been and is now 
a potent force affecting education. Needed was an objective 
summary of viewpoints on education of many groups. Groups 
in action are forces affecting education. Needed was a review 
of how communication agencies deal with education. What the 
public hears about education through the media of communica- 
tion is a force affecting education. Needed was a statement of 
some significant research findings. What educators knew about 
their work is a force affecting education. 

Needed was a reaffirmation of sound principles. The profes- 
sion and the people need to think together about such principles 
as those advanced in the preface and throughout the book. 

The yearbook committee, which met as a group in Detroit in 
1951 and in Boston in 1952 and which consulted frequently 
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through correspondence, participated in each step in the develop- 
ment of the book. The committee originated ideas, criticized 
over-all outlines, and decided that the actual writing be assigned 
to a small group of authors who could come together to develop 
a unified book. The yearbook committee changed and improved 
original chapter outlines, revised the basic draft, and corrected 
galley proofs. 

The authors met together occasionally, shared outlines and 
criticized each other's work. The writers worked together on the 
whole book, from developing a preliminary draft to revising 
galley proofs. 

We all hope that the book will foster reflection on forces affect- 
ing education at the mid-century as America struggles to main- 
tain and extend the American democratic way of life and as the 
schools struggle to hold to democracy’s method of intelligence. 


WiLuiaM VAN Tix for the 
Committee for the 1953 Yearbook 
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Preface 


HROUGHOUT this book we contend: 


that educators should foster a democratic way of living marked 
by the free use of man’s intelligence 


that the problems and issues of the culture must affect the culture’s 
institution, the school 


that great debates in education are the essence of democracy and 
essential to progress 


that educators as citizens have the rights and responsibilities of 
all other American citizens 


that educators as educators must earn any additional rights from the 
people 
that the schools belong to the people. 
A great contemporary charter for education speaks for us: 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE AMERICAN HERITAGE ® 


The richest treasure of our American heritage is the democratic 
aspiration. Deep within this heritage lies our commitment to public 
education, a commitment which has grown constantly stronger with the 
years. We believe that our public schools are our chief and most effec- 
tive means of making this democratic aspiration fully meaningful in the 
lives of succeeding generations. 

The public school can meet its responsibility effectively only if it 
considers the diversity of interest and experience which characterizes 
the communities of our land. To bar from the school any sincere and 
honest view is to deny the essence of the democratic aspiration; to give 
priority to a single exclusive system of beliefs would likewise deny 
the essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the public school does its job depends upon 
the interest, support and participation of all the citizens of every 
American community. But more than this, it depends upon their 


* This statement has been approved by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; American Textbooks Publishers Institute; Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, National Education Association; National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies; John Dewey Society; American Library Association; 
National Association of Secondary School Principals; Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA; Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, NEA; and the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 
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understanding of those educational principles and practices without 
which the democratic aspiration cannot survive. All who are engaged 
in the work of American public education must be free to pursue such 
principles and practices. 


THEY MUST BE FREE: 


To provide learning situations which exemplify democracy at its best. 
Young people are entitled to be respected as individuals, respected 
for what they are and what they may become. 
Young people, to the extent of their growth and ability, are entitled 
to deal with the conditions and problems of their times. 


Young people are entitled to such knowledge and experience as 
are appropriate to the nature of the problems under study. 

Young people should learn that all ideas thoughtfully expressed are 
entitled to thoughtful consideration. 


Young people are entitled to the opportunity to develop the habits 
of critical thought which democratic society requires. 

Young people are entitled to build their own beliefs on the basis 
of the facts, theories, forces and experiences which affect the judg- 
ments of citizens on contemporary issues. 


To participate as individuals in constructive citizenship and demo- 
cratic practices. 

Teachers and administrators must show faith in the cooperative 
analysis and solution of common problems of youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage young people to locate, 
use and evaluate relevant materials of instruction as they identify 
and analyze significant contemporary problems and form judgments 
about them. However, they must not direct or compel any particular 
judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must protect young people from those 
groups which would limit freedom to learn and to know. 

Teachers and administrators myst accept their responsibility to treat 
ideas, issues, groups and individuals with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators have an obligation to assume all of 
the rights and responsibilities which are the prerogatives of their fel- 
low citizens. 

Teachers and administrators must accept the responsibility of work- 
ing with their fellow citizenry toward wider understanding and accept- 
ance of the role of the public schgol in the American community. 

America stands before the world dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created free and equal. Each citizen has the privilege, and 
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the obligation, of sharing this aspiration with others. The educational 
profession has the moral obligation of helping young people to grow 
steadily in their ability to understand the democratic aspiration and 
to contribute to its enrichment. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION STANDS FIRM IN DEVOTION TO ITS 
MAIN TASK—THE DEVELQ¥MENT OF FREE MEN 


Such is the viewpoint from which we consider forces affecting 
education. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Task of the Educator 


William Van Til 


GREAT DEBATES ARE THE ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 
The Struggle Between Democracy and Authoritarianism 


DUCATION must inevitably be affected by the impact of 
events in the culture. It could not be otherwise. The 
history of education testifies that education is not inde- 

pendent of the culture. Education and the culture shape and 
reshape each other. Scholars may quarrel on which is dominant. 
But the central fact of interrelationship between education and 
the culture remains. 

For instance, the fundamental cleavage of world views must 
affect the schools; the fundamental cleavage must be affected 
by the schools. Two ways of living have long been locked in 
combat. In the shorthand of ideas, we call these ways of living 
the democratic way and the authoritarian way. 

The history of ‘mankind now and yesterday is largely con- 
cerned with the struggle between these two world views. A 
historian might cite many milestones along the way as democ- 
racy developed to challenge authoritarianism: the first falter- 
ing steps toward democracy by the Greeks; the republics and 
the tyrannies of the Romans; the sharp questioning tradition of 
the Renaissance; the emergence of independent dissenting reli- 
gious voices; the overthrow of the absolute monarchies; the French 
and American revolutions for liberty, fraternity, equality, and 
for life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness; the rise of the common 
man; enfranchising of all men and women; the achievements of 
scientific inquiry; the quest for the elusive balance between free- 
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dom and security; the reassertion in new contexts of the use of 
intelligence. 

Throughout the long combat in the history of ideas, authori- 
tarianism has taken varied forms. One age knows authoritarian- 
ism as Caesar, another as the absolute monarch, another as the 
spokesman for an allegedly superior race, another as the Polit- 
buro of a soviet nation. 

Authoritarianism glorifies a man or a few men as the source 
of all answers. The elite are sometimes a hereditary aristocracy, 
or a group of revolutionaries come to power, or a deified political 
figure. 

Authoritarianism holds to fixed unchanging verities to be in- 
doctrinated. The verities may be philosophical or religious or 
political. 

Authoritarianism issues its directives which are never to be 
questioned. They may assume the form of party lines, or inter- 
pretations of essences, or political dogmas to be learned by rote 
rather than studied. 

Authoritarianism coerces dissidents who would think for them- 
selves. Some authoritarianisms coerce through potions of hem- 
lock, or amphitheaters packed with roaring crowds, or grisly 
chambers of inquisitors, or the knock of the Gestapo at the door, 
or the slave labor camps of communism, or the character assas- 
sinations and press condemnations by the witch-hunters. 

Beside the certainties of authoritarianism, democracy seems 
uncertain. Inquiry, flexibility and the exercise. of intelligence 
must often seem unsure when set beside certainty, fixity and 
eternity. For democracy places its faith in the inquiring mind 
which applies the method of intelligence. Democracy expresses 
itself through principles held tentatively and subject to modi- 
fication. Because it insists that truth is related to the experience 
of man in a changing world, democracy often is confused by its 
detractors with a mongrel form of relativism which subscribes to 
a nihilistic “anything goes” view. This is unwarranted confusion. 

For democracy as a way of life is deeply rooted in world and 
American tradition. Its principles are based on man’s experience. 
Thus democratic principles derive not only from contemporary 
life but also from man’s long history, from the insights of reli- 
gion, from the great ethical convictions of man. The democratic 
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principles of the worth of the individual, of widening the area of 
shared interests, of working together for common purposes com- 
monly arrived at and of using the method of intelligence have a 
distinguished lineage. The world ancestors of democratic princi- 
ples include Socrates, Jesus, Erasmus, Rousseau, Locke, Montes- 
quieu, Mazzini, Gandhi. The American ancestors include Benja- 
min Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Thomas Paine, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. The democratic way has been expressed in 
the great documents of democracy: Magna Carta, the English 
Bill of Rights, the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, the writings 
of Walt Whitman, the Four Freedoms and the Charter of Human 
Rights. The democratic way has been stated and restated by 
great historians who have traced its honorable ancestry: Turner, 
Parrington, Adams, Beard, Gabriel, Curti, Commager. 

That the school today must deal with so central a cleavage in 
world views is inescapable. The great issue for modern man is 
still democracy versus authoritarianism. The ancient drama is 
unfolding on a new and crucial stage in the mid-century. Today 
democracy is menaced by those who never loved democracy and 
who would, wittingly or unwittingly, make over the nation in the 
authoritarian image. 


Major Social Realities of Our Times 


In mid-twentieth century America this central cleavage of 
values takes place at a time of great social stress. As Charles S. 
Johnson so ably shows in the next chapter, powerful social forces 
are at work in our times. Our nation has experienced a phenom- 
enal technological growth accompanied by social adjustment 
problems. Our nation is attempting to achieve a balance between 
the welfare of the individual and the welfare of society. Our 
patterns of relations between minority and majority groups pose 
American dilemmas. Our cities have grown into large imper- 
sonal social organizations. The family is undergoing change which 
may prove an emerging reorientation rather than a disintegra- 
tion. Class stratification has created confusions and paradoxes. 

In this era of swift social changes, four major clusters of prob- 
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lems have emerged: international, domestic social-economic, 
intercultural, preservation of civil liberties. They threaten man- 
kind’s future unless they are mastered by men. 

Internationally, we are two worlds engaged in a cold war 
which involves frantic spending for armaments, competition for 
the friendship of neutrals, and an ingenuity in the creation of 
devices of destruction as yet unmatched by protective measures. 

Our domestic economy moves along at a nervous high, haunted 
by the memory of the spectacular economic debacle of the late 
nineteen-twenties. Never have we been so rich and never have 
we been so apprehensive. 

The world uneasily watches America’s intercultural practices. 
The shadow of segregation and discrimination still hangs over the 
land. Here and there it lifts as good human relations prevail 
through slow, steady progress. An uneasy world hears of lapses 
rather than gains and wonders about democratic words and un- 
democratic deeds. 

The perennial problem of preservation of civil liberties emerges 
again. The brown totalitarianism of fascism and the red totali- 
tarianism of communism murder man’s freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly, religion. Faced with the threat of world communism, 
America debates measures to meet the threat while maintaining 
the great civil libertarian tradition. Many fear a bloodless vic- 
tory for communism if totalitarian measures are adopted as a 
way of fighting totalitarianism. 

Children and youth are the inheritors of these problems. It is 
no exaggeration to say that their very existence hangs on desira- 
ble solutions to these problems. Upon international affairs de- 
pends their physical existence. Upon domestic-economic affairs 
depends the quality of their existence. Upon intercultural affairs 
depends their moral existence in the eyes of the world. Upon the 
civil liberties problems depends the existence of their cherished 
heritage of freedom. What better reason than existence itself 
can -be cited in justification of studying these problems in 
American schools? 


The Impact of Scientific Findings in Psychology 
Thus American education today takes place at a time marked 
by a new stage in the old value cleavage between democracy and 
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authoritarianism. American education today has its being in a 
cultural context marked by social problems upon whose solution 
our very existences depend. American education today is also 
heavily influenced by the findings of science which affect our 
understanding of the educational process. 

In particular, the development of the science of psychology 
and its related disciplines during the past half-century have made 
changes in education unescapable. The refutation of faculty 
psychology and the doctrine of mental discipline by psychologists, 
including William James and Edward Thorndike, was no matter 
of mere academic interest. For education, the discovery that there 
are no “faculties” of memory, concentration and logic meant that 
the mind was not a muscle to be exercised upon matter unrelated 
to the learner. 

The destruction of the sanctions through which some disci- 
plines had justified the study of content unrelated to life and 
learners opened the way for understanding the learning process. 
A more tenable psychological theory recognized the importance 
of experience in learning. Aided by this insight, educators in- 
creasingly helped young people to remember through meaning- 
ful experiences in remembering, to think logically through facing 
real problems to which logical thought was applied. Increasingly 
educators recognized that learners learn best what is part of 
their own experience. Thus motivation became a matter of high 
importance. Unless content really matters to a learner, he does 
not learn efficiently. The phrase “we learn what we live” suc- 
cinctly sums up a major psychological insight which is of great 
significance for education. 

Psychological testing was part of the emerging science of psy- 
chology. Measurement of intelligence testified to the existence 
of individual differences. The necessity for varied reading ma- 
terials and differentiated assignments was demonstrated. A by- 
product of the growth of measurement was investigation of the 
levels at which young people best learn content. In turn, this 
led to better grade placement of learning experiences and more 
efficient learning. 

Most recently dynamic psychology, including psychoanalytic 
and newer learning theories, has contributed to the scientific 
foundations underlying modern education. Dynamic psychology 
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stresses the importance of a person’s feeling secure, being wanted 
and needed by others, achieving what he needs to achieve. Rep- 
resentative of the impact on education of such insights is the 
1950 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. With 
the backing of psychiatric knowledge, educators increasingly at- 
tempt to create in all school relationships an atmosphere of secu- 
rity, belongingness and success. 

Psychosomatic medicine and psychological experimentation 
have built a scientific basis for educating the whole child, a per- 
son who is a compound of mind, body, emotion, spirit. For in- 
stance in the diagnosis and treatment of some types of ulcer, 
psychosomatic medicine has shown an intimate relationship 
among physical, mental and emotional factors. Education of the 
whole child is no academic whim; it is demanded by the findings 
of science. 

Unreasonable critics of sound educational practices often think 
their criticisms are directed to education alone. Instead, they are 
often unwittingly attacking the findings of the science of psy- 
chology and its related disciplines. 


The Necessity for Great Debates 


Ours is a time characterized by modern versions of the endur- 
ing struggle between the democratic way of life and the authori- 
tarian way of life. It is a time marked by looming social prob- 
lems of international relations, domestic economy, intercultural 
relations and civil liberties. It is a time characterized by emerg- 
ing scientific insights into how young people best learn. So, in- 
evitably, the twentieth century became a time of Great Debates 
in education. 

The Great Debate is the lifeblood of society. An essential 
to progress in any field is that men argue, hypothesize, advance 
ideas, experiment, reconstruct ideas and change their minds. 
This process of exploration, of the exercise of free intelligence, 
is no privilege for which the academic world need be apologetic. 
It is the essence of democracy and the promise of progress. 
Without it we have a static society like that of the bees and ants 
on the animal level, like that of the totalitarians on the human 
level. 
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A democratic society should never be uneasy at the existence 
of Great Debates within it. For the very essence of a free 
society is the persistent exercise of intelligence. Indeed, the 
time when a democratic society might well be uneasy would be a 
time when orthodoxy, and fear of retaliation, and techniques for 
shutting mouths have stilled Great Debates. 

What we need is more, not less, Great Debates. We need 
more members of the profession and of the public talking about 
the fundamental purposes of education and the role of the school 
in society. The American tradition is not to stifle challenge by 
prohibiting unorthodox opinions. The American tradition is to 
bring issues out into the open and to encourage maximum par- 
ticipation by all in the free exercise of intelligence. 

The Great Debate about modern education in the first half 
of the twentieth century took place in educational magazines, 
books and meetings. Far too few were involved—only a fraction 
of the profession and of the public. Let us hope that in the 
last. half of the twentieth century the great matters ‘of social 
policy that are involved in education for all of the children and 
youth of all of the people will be debated by all of the people. 
And may the debate be conducted with vigor, integrity and in- 
telligence! 


The Great Debate on Modern vs. Traditional Education 


One aspect of the Great Debate was a continuing interchange 
between sponsors of modern education and sponsors of tradi- 
tional education. Modern educators tried to develop a twentieth 
century education geared to psychology and philosophy, and one 
which was appropriate for all the children of all the people. At 
the same time, traditionalists called for preservation of earlier 
practices developed prior to scientific research when schools were 
serving a much more limited pupil population. 

In working toward increasingly effective ways of teaching 
the Three R’s, modern education stressed reading, writing and 
calculation for purposes held by the learner. Traditional educa- 
tion claimed a decline in competency in the Three R’s. 

‘For content, modern education stressed the personal and social 
life problems of young people in a democracy and used disci- 
plines to this end. Traditional education called for the mastery 
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of logically organized disciplines, whether or not they were 
related to the learner’s life or society’s dilemmas. 

Aware of research which refuted faculty psychology and 
mental discipline, modern education advocated experience, learn- 
ing by doing, learning what one lived. Traditional education 
called for “training the mind” through exercise on difficult con- 
tent, whether or not related to life, and through storing up in- 
formation in the mind. 

Modern education attempted to develop discipline for a democ- 
racy, discipline in which the end result was the self-disciplined 
person. Traditional education claimed merit for the iron hand 
and did not probe into the philosophical basis for this position. 

Modern education recognized the range and variety of individ- 
ual interests and competencies in this nation dedicated to the 
individual. Traditional education asked that all meet fixed aca- 
demic standards on a specific grade level. 

The list of conflicts could be extended. But perhaps the 
above gives some inkling of continuing areas of controversy. 

Traditionalism has often found defenders among some liberal 
arts professors. In this connection, the remark of a distinguished 
scientist and college president may be of interest. President 
James B. Conant of Harvard University said: “I am almost 
tempted to generalize that the more educated the person, the 
less his knowledge of secondary-school education. Certainly the 
lack of knowledge among the professors of arts and sciences in 
our colleges and universities is proverbial. And with lack of 
information goes lack of understanding and lack of sympathy.” * 

The traditional-modern aspect of the Great Debate is by no 
means new nor does it seem likely to die a sudden death. The 
issues and the participants shift but the debate continues. At 
one period it may revolve about the Great Books as the basic 
content for education.” At another time it may center on disci- 
pline or the Three R’s. 


1 Conant, James Bryant. “A Truce Among Educators.” Teachers College Rec- 
ord 46:158; December 1944. 

2 Advocates of the Great Books have included, among others, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Mortimer Adler, Mark Van Doren and Stringfellow Barr. Defenders of modern 
education in this campaign include Harry L, Gideonse, Boyd H. Bode and John 
Dewey. 
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Nor is it new that the participants in the Great Debate con- 
cerning modern and traditional education sometimes lose their 
tempers and refer to opponents in styles which ill befit their 
academic dignity. Phrases like “educational mumbo jumbo,” 
“anti-intellectual” and “accumulation of chaff disguised as aca- 
demic disciplines” fill the air from conservative critics, and 
modern educators are not backward about responding in kind. 

Nor is it new that some of the traditional critics advise parents, 
as did one recently, to “mortgage your house and put your young- 
ster in one of the good private schools, where the best teaching 
today is being done by high-quality liberal arts graduates for whan 
the professors of education are only an inspiration for humor in 
the Master's Common Room.”* Aside from reminding us that 
some people must exist whose homes are not already mortgaged, 
the comment helps us recognize that support for universal pub- 
lic education is definitely not universal. 

What is new in the continuing debate between modern and 
traditional education is that blanket condemnations by tradi- 
tional educators are being used for propaganda purposes by 
those who would defeat tax levies. For instance, a diatribe by a 
professor of botany concerning the wickedness of colleges of 
education came in handy in’a Vermont school election. The 
professor was quoted extensively in a newspaper by a group in- 
terested in the defeat of a bond issue. 

But the Great Debate has not been confined to discussion 
among modern educators and traditional educators. There have 
been Great Debates among schools of thought on modern educa- 
tion. These aspects of the Great Debate have greatly benefited 
education today. To stifle them, as some apparently intend, 
would stifle the improvement which results from free and open 
discussion. 


The Great Debate on the Child-Centered School 


One aspect of the Great Debate focused on the child-centered 
school of the early progressives. 

By the nineteen-twenties, the refutation of faculty psychology 
and mental discipline was well recognized by educational leader- 


8 Lynd, Albert. “Quackery in the Public Schools.” Atlantic Monthly. March 1950. 
p. 38. 
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ship. Also recognized were the implications of the newer psycho- 
logical insights concerning motivation and experience. A reac- 
tion against formal traditionalism grew up. Educators recognized 
the psychological invalidity of rote recitation, coercive discipline, 
passive conformity, learning of skills for the sake of skills rather 
than for use. Setting children free to learn came to be the chief 
aim of some exponents of the newer psychology.‘ 


The pendulum swung. The extreme child-centered wing fol- 
lowed child interests devoutly. That good would well up spon- 
taneously from child activities was an implicit belief of the 
child-centered movement. Its exponents talked of creativity, the 
flowering of personality, and release from repressive restrictions. 


Consequently, one aspect of the Great Debate was the question 
of the role in the educational process of interests and concerns of 
young people. The child-centered wing held these to be, in effect, 
the sole source of curriculum content. Critics, spurred by the 
social realities of depression days and by the emerging value con- 
flicts between fascism and the democratic way of life, regarded 
this as an oversimplification. The importance of educating chil- 
dren toward a way of life was urged.* The importance of bring- 
ing young people into relationship with the central social realities 
of our times, rather than permitting them to wander into a never- 
never land of escapism, was argued.* The psychologically-oriented 
group believed, in turn, that some critics neglected the psycho- 
logical bearing. 

Under the steady pressure of such criticism, those of the 
psychologically-oriented group who did not already have a social 
orientation steadily revised their thinking. No longer placing their 
faith in the exclusively child-centered school, those who valued 
the drives of children came to recognize that needs were both 
longings and lacks, that needs were both personal and social. 


4 Among the nationally known educators who saw strengths in child-centered 
education yet increasingly recognized inadequacies were Colonel Francis W. 
Parker, J. L. Meriam, William Heard Kilpatrick, Ann Shumaker, Laura Zirbes and 
Carleton Washburne. Kilpatrick, for instance, from the first held to the importance 
of both psychological and social orientation. 

5 Boyd H. Bode, for instance, argued that progressive education was at the 
crossroads and must determine its direction. John Dewey criticized the overly 
child-centered school as lacking direction. 

6 Jesse Newlon, George Counts, Goodwin Watson, Harold Hand, John Childs, 
among many, pointed out the importance of understanding social realities. 
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They pointed out that the term “needs” sometimes referred to the 
desires and wishes of children and adolescents. This aspect of 
needs they regarded as important but not adequate as the sole 
source for an educational program. They pointed out that the 
term “needs” was also used to refer to demands that society 
makes upon the individual. This too they regarded as important 
but not adequate considered in isolation from the concept of 
personal need. So the suggestion was advanced that a sound 
concept of needs must be recognized both as longings and lacks. 
Needs, it was argued, have both personal and social aspects.’ 

While this reformulation did not completely satisfy those who 
felt that values and social realities were being understressed,* for 
most it represented a significant step toward a reconciliation of 
the needs of individuals and the demands of society. So, increas- 
ingly, the Great Debate went against the child-centered concep- 
tion and toward a view which recognized both child and society 
as significant. 


The Great Debate on Direction 


Another aspect of the Great Debate concerned direction. 
Should the schools attempt to educate for a democratic way of 
life? The question rose with increasing persistence throughout 
the nineteen-thirties. Was it the role of the school to attempt to 
shape character, attitudes, personality toward democracy as a 
way of life or was the role of the school one of simply mirroring 
whatever dominant pressures happened to be encountered in a 
specific local community? 

Precedents for education as a mirror were cited from both the 
conservative and the progressive wings of education. Some edu- 
cational conservatives argued that education was the great in- 
vestment made by society for the sake of perpetuating itself.’ 


* The Progressive Education Association through publications of its commissions 
developed the concept of personal-social needs. Among those who considered 
needs as personal-social were V. T. Thayer, Caroline Zachry, Ruth Kotinsky, H. H. 
Giles, S. P. McCutchen, A. N. Zechiel, I. J. Quillen, Harold Alberty. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission developed a list of ten imperative needs of youth which 
were personal-social in character. 

*For instance, Boyd H. Bode reviewed the needs theory so caustically that 
V. T. Thayer wrote a rejoinder to Bode’s review of Reorganizing Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

® See, for instance, Briggs, Thomas F. The Great Investment. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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Some argued for adjustment and adaptation to the social heritage 
which consisted of universal institutions. They argued that the 
school should educate for the social heritage rather than for a 
way of life.'? Conservative theories left little if any room for 
reconstruction, revision, examination of the values of societal 
majorities and minorities, clarification of value confusions. 

Similarly the child-centered progressives accepted the primacy 
of child wishes, desires, expressions. To the child-centered advo- 
cates, developing democratic values smacked too much of im- 
position. So the child-centered school followed interests—which 
were created and shaped by institutions other than the neutral 
school. 

Whether the school should shape character toward democracy 
or reflect pressures was an aspect of the Great Debate which 
rumbled throughout the twenties and roared during the decades 
when the depression, war and totalitarianism dramatized the im- 
portance of education for a way of life. Self-examination with 
respect to the question of controlling ideals became the order of 
the day.” 

Perhaps it was the logical power of the idea or perhaps it was 
the telling impact of the events of the times. At any rate, educa- 
tion moved steadily to a reassertion of the primacy of education 
for a democratic way of life. Neutrality was succeeded by a re- 
newed commitment to democratic values. 


The Great Debate on the School in Society 


The third aspect of the Great Debate inquired into the respon- 
sibility of the school in society. Was it enough to educate for a 
democratic way of life? Or should the schools set up a great and 
compelling vision of an emerging society and educate for this 
new social order? 

To some of the participants in the Great Debate, the responsi- 


bility of the schools was to make clear the alternatives in the 








1° For instance, H. C. Morrison, Charles Judd and W. C. Bagley stressed the 
social heritage. 

11 For instance, the Educational Policies Commission issued a series of publica- 
tions on the purposes and unique functions of education in American democracy. 
The Progressive Education Association’s Committee on Philosophy of Education 
published An Approach to a Philosophy of Education which stressed democrati¢ 
values. Just before World War II, many books on democracy were written by 
philosophers, historians, sociologists and educators. 
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fundamental value conflict. This group argued that educators 
make clear to students, through the practice and intellectualiza- 
tion of democracy, that the democratic way of life was our fa- 
vored way of living and that this way had its challengers. They 
urged that the entire condition and arrangements of the school be 
such as to extend respect for the individual, associated living, 
common purposes commonly arrived at and, above all, the 
method of intelligence. If students choose, after careful con- 
sideration, not to follow this way of living, they should be free to 
do so without coercion. This was regarded as a necessary impli- 
cation of the method of intelligence—final free choice by persons. 
In short, in this conception the school is an institution which 
clarifies alternatives, fosters democracy and respects intelligence."* 

Critics of this viewpoint believed that the times were such that 
the above position could not suffice. Society, they urged, was in 
a parlous state, racked by depression and threatened by war. 
Extreme laissez-faire individualism could no longer suffice in the 
great technology. A society marked by greater planning was 
emergent. The extension: of planning on every hand was cited. 
The only question was planning in whose interest. Consequently, 
social frontier thinkers called for the cooperation of the school 
in the birth of the emerging social order marked by democratic 
planning and international cooperation."* 

On this issue, too, the Great Debate raged vigorously in educa- 
tional journals, books and periodicals, in professional conferences 
and meetings. 

To some, indoctrination seemed implicit in the social frontier 
position. Indoctrination may be defined as the imposition of a 
fixed answer to a controversial issue on which informed minds 
are divided. Indoctrination, critics pointed out, was an abuse of 
the method of intelligence because it shut off, rather than invited, 
inquiry. Those who believed in social reconstruction countered 
steadily that indoctrination was not inherent in their position. 
Repeatedly they went on record in opposition to indoctrination. 





12 Associated with this viewpoint were H. Gordon Hullfish, Boyd H. Bode, 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Max Otto, V. T. Thayer, among many. Publications of 
the John Dewey Society have often taken this position. 

18 Tn general this was the viewpoint of a vigorous magazine of educational opinion, 
The Social Frontier. It was the position taken by the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association. 
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They rejected the view that the school should dogmatically incul- 
cate as fixed and final any body of social doctrine, whether it 
pertains to an old or a new social order. They asserted that a 
critical element should be introduced to all education that is 
designed to fit individuals for life in the highly dynamic world 
of our times. They held that intelligence must be cultivated to 
the fullest and be permitted to play over all institutions and 
beliefs. 

This aspect of the Great Debate brought to the fore for exam- 
ination the issue of indoctrination. The result was a disavowal 
of indoctrination as an educational technique and a reassertion of 
the importance of the method of intelligence with respect to 
controversial issues such as economic or world organization. No 
Gallup poll among educators has ever been held on this issue. 
If one could be held among American leaders in education, the 


results would be overwhelming reassertion of the importance of . 


democratic values and the importance of the use of intelligence. 


Distortion and the Great Debate 


A contemporary note might well be added to this account of 
the Great Debate. In the fifties, the Great Debate has been dis- 
covered by some individuals in search of grounds on which to 
criticize one of the institutions which society supports through 
taxes. Consequently one or another offshoot contribution to 
the Great Debate is cited as representative of education as a 
whole. For instance, a caricature of the child-centered school 
is sometimes cited to ridicule modern education. Or a statement 
on education for a new society is cited as evidence that teachers 
are abusing their position to indoctrinate for one form of inter- 
national organization or for one form of domestic economy. 

The technique involved is simple. Individuals are cited and 
grossly distorted. An occasional excess is regarded as the rule. 
Then there is a leap to the generalization that the excess or the 
grossly distorted citation of an individual's opinion represents 
all of contemporary education. Indeed, sometimes charges of 
children running wild and of the indoctrination of fixed con- 
ceptions are made by the same person in a single statement, 
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though the two charges are obviously contradictory. With a 
vengeance we are seeing the devil citing scripture for his purpose. 

The technique is one of calculated creation of confusion. The 
man in the street sometimes concludes that where there is smoke 
there is fire. He might better conclude that where there is smoke 
there are people tending smudge pots. 


Modern Reconciliation 


Modern education has benefited from the Great Debate. A 
sounder theoretical basis for modern education now exists be- 
cause free men honestly discussed the issues. It reconciles the 
good in the diverse viewpoints while weeding out the dubious. 
For instance, modern educational theory recognizes the impor- 
tance of the problems, needs and interests of the learner. But it 
‘ does not rest there. Modern educational theory recognizes the 
importance of young people using the method of intelligence as 
they come to grips, without indoctrination, with a variety of 
social problems appropriate to their maturity levels. Nor does 
it rest there. Modern educational theory recognizes the impor- 
tance of clarification of value alternatives and of education to- 
ward the understanding and practice of the democratic way of 
life. 

Essentially, theory today looks to three sources for the content 
of the curriculum: needs, social realities and democratic values. It 
holds that the best learning experiences are those which meet the 
needs, problems and tensions of young people, which illuminate 
the social realities of our times and which help young people think 
through their basic convictions. The oversimplification of needs 
versus social realities is resolved by recognition of needs and 
social realities. The oversimplification of needs versus values is 
resolved by recognition of needs and values. The oversimplifica- 
tion of values versus social realities is resolved by recognition of 
values and social realities. A directionless neutral education and 
a fixed indoctrinatory education are equally ruled out by recog- 
nition of democracy’s method of intelligence. 

This viewpoint is being examined and will be examined in 
debates of the future. It is by no means finished, polished, 
sacrosanct, and it never will be. Without the free play of intel- 
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ligence which characterized the Great Debate, the structure of 
ideas which undergirds education could not be adapted to man’s 
experience. Without Great Debates, education would be static 
and lifeless. As the Great Debates go on, more and more mem- 
bers of the profession and the public should take part. For, in a 
democracy, educational policies must be public policies. 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES AS CITIZENS AND TEACHERS 


Citizenship Rights and Responsibilities 
of the American Teacher 


Essentially, what are the rights and responsibilities of a public 
school teacher in today’s society? Two classifications of rights 
and responsibilities must be differentiated. As a citizen of the 
United States a teacher has rights and responsibilities, and as a 
teacher of children and adolescents a teacher has rights and 
responsibilities. 

As an American citizen, the teacher has a responsibility to live 
democratically. This means, above all, that he uses the method 
of intelligence, follows where it leads, and through self-evaluation 
steadily reconstructs his experiences. It means that he respects 
people as individuals in his life relationships. It means that he 
freely works with other people toward common purposes. In 
short, he has the responsibility of embodying democratic living 
to the extent that he can achieve this high commitment. 

Taking democratic principles seriously means that the teacher 
as citizen not only may participate in the common life. To be a 
democratic citizen, he must participate in the common life. So 
the teacher stands up and is counted in crucial citizenship situa- 
tions. With vigor and courage, he follows the evidence where 
it seems to him to lead. 

Here, then, is the rub. A truly independent mind may reach 
a conclusion on race relations or foreign policy or domestic econ- 
omy or any other controversial issue which does not happen to 
be currently the majority position. Active citizenship involves 
the possibility of espousing unpopular causes as well as orthodox 


beliefs. ; 


There is only one authentic American tradition with respect 
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to a citizen’s belief on a controversial issue. It is that he has a 
right as an American citizen to his viewpoint. America is the 
land of the individual, the home of diverse viewpoints. Thus it is 
the polar opposite of lands behind iron curtains where orthodoxy 
is coerced. Loyalty should never be confused with orthodoxy. 
Loyal Americans may and will hold many diverse viewpoints 
on the issues of our times. They should never be bullied into the 
“party line” of the orthodox view. 

Yet there are now, and have always been, some persons in 
American communities who want silence while they speak with 
supreme authority. There are some who do not want to allow 
others to exercise their citizenship. Some silencers openly pro- 
claim their disbelief in freedom; others are more circumspect. 

These censors and suppressors would confuse the public in the 
interest of teacher disenfranchisement and consequent civic 
sterility. They urge that the teacher's citizenship necessarily 
makes him a special pleader in the classroom. This is simply not 
so. His voting for any lawful party does not mean that the 
teacher pleads in class the cause of that party. The self-appointed 
vigilantes would convert the teacher to a civic cipher and make 
of him an eternally neutral citizen on the false ground that other- 
wise he must impose his beliefs on innocent children. 

Once we accept the doctrine that educators as citizens do not 
have the same rights and privileges as other American citizens, 
we make the educator the prey of every predatory pressure group. 
Education becomes a caste rather than a profession; the public 
school teacher becomes a new type of untouchable. The political 
rights of democratic man are replaced by the necessity that he 
support what is currently popular. He must diagnose not only 
current orthodoxy but also predict future orthodoxy that he not 
be accused thirty years from now of thoughts and action which 
have become unpopular. If he poorly predicts future orthodoxy, 
then, as Justice William O. Douglas said, in a recent Supreme 
Court dissent, “Youthful indiscretions, mistaken causes, misguided 
enthusiasms—all long forgotten—become the ghosts of a harrow- 
ing present.” ' 


' Reprinted by permission from “Personal and Otherwise.” Harper's 204: 4; 
June 1952. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Nowhere is this attempt at confusion of the public more obvi- 
ous than in arguments which urge, completely without proof, 
that support by the teacher as a citizen for a political point of 
view means that the teacher necessarily indoctrinates his personal 
brand of politics in the classroom. Apparently the hope of such 
persons is that mere identification of an educator as deviating 
from popular viewpoints in his life as a citizen will automatically 
condemn him as an indoctrinator and thus as unfit to teach. The 
false assumption is made that a teacher who supports current 
orthodoxies as a citizen does—and should—indoctrinate his per- 
sonal beliefs in class. An honest teacher should not and does not. 

In America we have a great tradition of civil liberties. These 
liberties differentiate democratic man from the totalitarian beast. 
Liberty is indivisible. Freedom of press, speech, conscience and 
political convictions are for all men or for no men. If we cede 
the right of teachers to speak up for their lawful conservative, 
liberal or radical convictions, we cede the rights of other groups. 
Castes are contagious. The ministry, the communication indus- 
tries, governmental services would readily be infected. 

We live in a time when some assassinate character and conduct 
trials by newspaper. Stark, brutal techniques borrowed from the 
Nazis and the Communists are used: strike at any head that 
shows itself; shut one courageous mouth and you shut the mouths 
of thousands. Yet, we have faith that Americans will not yield to 
hysteria. Antagonists of democracy have struck before at civil 
liberties in America. There is a converse of the great American 
tradition of a free play of intelligence on issues. Witches have 
been burned. Alien and sedition laws have been passed. Know- 
nothingism has whispered its poison. Mobs have killed aboli- 
tionists such as Elijah Lovejoy. The Ku Klux Klan has terrorized 
free men. Yet each time the authentic civil libertarian tradition 
has weathered the storm. 

We will live through the current age of anxiety. Independent. 
free-spoken Americans will never let an age of anxiety become an 
age of fear. Fighting communism, we will not let the spirit of 
communism engulf us. There is no substitute for the free trade 
in ideas called for by Justice Holmes. 

There will be casualties. Some will be subjected to the indigni- 
ties of the modern pillory—character assassination broadcast by 
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the mass media of communication. For the individual citizen, 
there is little defense against the calculated smear. Self-censor- 
ship will shut many other mouths. Yet the great tradition, fought 
for anew in every generation, must and will endure. 


Educational Responsibility of the American Teacher 


For the teacher, there are companion rights and responsibili- 
ties to those inherent to him as an American citizen. As a modern 
educator working with children and adolescents, he lives within 
a pattern of professional responsibilities. Basically, as an educator, 
he has a responsibility to encourage a free play of intelligence on 
crucial controversial issues. This is the essence of the democratic 
method, an essential to progress. 

Let us be specific. In our nation, foreign policy has ever been 
the subject of controversy. (Let us hope that it will ever be 
thus rather than become the intellectual monopoly of a mono- 
lithic state.) In the mid-twentieth century, the range of disagree- 
ment runs from isolationism through world statism, with many 
shades of opinion falling between. What is the educator's re- 
sponsibility today with respect to this continuing controversy? 
It is his responsibility to help young people to consider the con- 
flicting alternatives. It is neither his right nor responsibility to 
select the policy he favors as a citizen and to indoctrinate for it. 
To indoctrinate for his personal conclusions is illegitimate, how- 
ever rationalized by a purported support of irrefutable facts. 

What holds for foreign policy holds equally for domestic 
policy. The modern educator fosters consideration of such eco- 
nomic roads as unrestricted laissez-faire, trust-busting, leadership 
by business, mixed economy, forms of economic planning. He 
insists that the public schools present a thorough and.factual and 
honest story of the American free enterprise system. He believes 
that a fundamental responsibility of schools is to teach as best 
they can the many and obvious strengths of our economic system 
today along with the weaknesses which require thoughtful demo- 
cratic improvement. 

Teachers who indoctrinate their pet solutions to controversial 
social issues of the times are out of place in modern education. 
The school is not an agency for the propagation of their favored 
causes. 
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Commitment to the method of free intelligence does not mean 
that today’s teacher never expresses an opinion. But it does mean 
that when he expresses his viewpoint he labels it as his own. 
He indicates that other men may disagree. He requires no one 
to conclude his way. He rejects all mental str aitjackets, especially 
those he might unconsciously create. He has no party line of 
left or right to be forced on learners. 

Is, then, the modern educator as educator completely neutral? 
Is he an innocent bystander in the fundamental conflict between 
democracy as a way of life and its authoritarian competitors? 
As to basic guiding values, the modern educator as educator is 
not neutral. He is uncompromisingly for the use of intelligence 
applied to conflicting alternatives. He attempts to foster respect 
for individual personality and working together for common pur- 
poses. In short, he lives by and fosters democratic values. He 
recognizes that his predilections are toward democracy. Yet his 
devotion to the method of intelligence is such that he must risk 
the rejection of democracy by individuals whose use of intelli- 
gence leads them to a repudiation of the very method. His 
allegiance boils down to a faith—a faith in the common man 
using the method of intelligence. 

Let us not accept the advice of the Professor of Worldly Wis- 
dom, in Erewhon, who said: 

It is not our business to help students to think for themselves. 
Surely this is the very last thing which one who wishes them well 
should encourage them to do. Our duty is to insure that they shall 
think as we do, or at any rate, as we hold it expedient to say we do. 

Despite the current unpopularity of some alternatives and the 
power of pressure groups, it is the educator's responsibility to 
bring issues out into the open for examination. His job is to stir, 
needle, stimulate young and growing minds. His task is to prod 
people to think. His responsibility is to guide in the use of the 
method of intelligence that issues not be decided by force of 
personality or skill in expression. His function is to help young 
people have experiences in which they must come to grips with 
alternatives they have not yet explored. For he wrestles daily 
with the tremendous problem of how best to encourage the grow- 
ing minds of the inheritors of community life some ten or twenty 
vears hence. | 
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Thus, however much he eschews indoctrination, the good 
teacher disturbs supporters of vested interests. Into areas which 
vested interests have decreed to be fixed, settled, non-controver- 
sial, come the provocative teacher and the questing learner. To a 
superficial onlooker, the stimulating teacher gets costal with 
the indoctrinator though their intentions are poles apart. It is 
little wonder that good teaching, like the ironworkers’ trade, is a 
hazardous occupation. 

Stubbornly, the modern educator must hold to the long view, 
though bedeviled by immediate pressures. His allegiance i is toa 
process of reflection which makes free men. Stubbor nly, he must 
resist the seductions of his own pet prejudices and the coercions 
of pressure groups which hold over his head the power of eco- 
nomic life and death. To yield to either is to betray civilization. 
For the use of the method of intelligence is no academic whim. 
It is an essential to the forward movement of mankind. 








CHAPTER TWO 


The Culture Affecting 


Education 
Charles S. Johnson 


PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES 


ucH confusion regarding culture has been due to the 
M differences in conception and definition of culture on the 

part of social scientists. During earlier stages in the 
development of anthropology, culture has been conceived as a 
distinctive patterning of group activity. This idea carries the 
implication that the patterning itself holds some kind of super- 
organic power. Thus, culture has been conceived as static. There 
is, however, a more understandable contemporary conception of 
culture as a mode of living expressed in the personalities of the 
individuals who comprise the society. Recognition of the dynamic 
character of society is an important distinction for social thought 
today. 


Dynamic Education in a Dynamic Culture 


The social scientists’ distinction between static and dynamic 
applies equally to education as an aspect of culture. In discussing 
our schools, the emphasis has usually been placed upon the trans- 
mission and communication of culture as the social heritage from 
the past. The issue today, however, is more urgently that of the 
impact of new forces in our civilization on living personalities, 
and of changes which affect the total orientation of individuals in 
an almost universal crisis situation. 
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Unless we would presume to deal with American education as 
something isolated from the patterns, products, modes of thought, 
historical perspective and living activity of American society 
itself as it is today, it will be necessary to look at the schools in 
the context of their common dynamic culture. Education does 
not exist in a vacuum. It is a dynamic process in the context of 
a culture which is itself dynamic. 

American culture is neither static nor homogeneous. It is, in 
many respects, a culture of paradoxes. It could scarcely be other- 
wise in a nation which has been so hospitable to so many diverse 
national and cultural patterns brought to these shores from the 
rest of the world. In this respect the nation is, perhaps, not ex- 
celled by any other. The profit in rich contributions to our cul- 
ture has far outweighed the difficulties of achieving a new cul- 
tural synthesis or national norm. 

While diverse patterns were being welcomed, we created some 
of the greatest technological developments in the western world. 
Diversity and technology brought with them inevitable cultural 
disruption and change. Herein are to be found inescapable fac- 
tors in the development of the schools. In fact, the conception of 
culture itself as mere transmission across generations has been 
modified. The cultural setting of the American schools reflects 
many of the paradoxes, conflicts and tensions that are affecting 
the life of the nation generally. 


Fundamental Assumptions of the American Culture 


There are basically certain conscious and unconscious assump- 
tions or commitments of our American culture. These funda- 
mental assumptions are political, social, economic, philosophical, 
ethical and religious. They can be briefly summarized. 

The political assumption is that ours is a political system under 
which men can choose their rulers and give free expression to 
dissent. Like the commitments which follow, it does not always 
work out in practice, but this is the formal commitment. It influ- 
ences, or dominates, the patterns of all our political action. 

The social assumption is that all men can and in the long run 
will voluntarily choose those courses of action that are most ad- 
vantageous to them, individually and collectively, if all are given 
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full opportunity to choose, and if the consequences of the alterna- 
tives are explained in terms the choosers understand. This is what 
Robert Maclver of Columbia University calls “the uncompulsive, 
unauthoritative solidarity of free men.” 

In the sphere of economics, the basic assumption is that the 
individual is free in his economic activity to follow the incen- 
tive of the profit motive, and that prices are controlled by eftec- 
tive demand. 

Philosophically, the assumption is that every human person- 
ality is of equal worth and dignity. This commitment has the 
structural and historical support of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Closely related is the ethical and religious assumption of basic 
and inalienable human rights, freedom of conscience, belief in 
Deity, belief in the possibility of personal salvation through over- 
coming worldly sin and evil and the further belief that moral 
values in human relationships transcend purely secular codes and 
customs. 

These fundamental assumptions may be debated as to their 
meanings. But they are not often argued in principle. They grew 
up with the rise of the common people, which is perhaps the most 
significant movement of modern times. They are, however, at 
frequent points, in internal conflict. Some are in process of 
modification; some are not matured either as concepts or as pat- 
terned behavior. 

These assumptions, frequently in internal conflict, exist in a 
changing social setting. Problems, yet unresolved, arise as social 
evolution takes place. 

The problems of American civilization converge upon the 
schools. This is, however, not a situation which affects only the 
schools, or for which the schools, as such, are responsible. But 
it is a situation which the schools must take into account if they 
are to be effective in the present day. In the unresolved prob- 
lems in American life there is a threat to education. For the 
nation is entering upon a phase of social evolution different from 
and possibly greater than any it has ever known. Whatever 
there has been of equilibrium in the earlier society has been 
destroyed beyond repair. 
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Let us consider some of the problems which affect American 
life and thus, inescapably, affect the schools. 


Problems of Achieving Satisfying Social Relationships 
in a Technological Society 

We are living in a period of tremendous technological advance. 
But we have not adequately learned the social skills and tech- 
niques for adapting these advances to social living so that they 
will bring about a more satisfying life for the individual and 
more harmonious relationships between groups and nations. In 
fact, it is our very technological power that has brought about 
some of the worst difficulties of our modern society. Wars, de- 
pressions, twisted personalities, broken homes, race riots are some 
of the evils arising from the fact that, while technology has made 
great strides forward, our ability to adjust has lagged behind. 
The sociologists call this a “cultural lag.” 

American inventiveness is admired and respected throughout 
the world. It has been profoundly effective at home in the tech- 
nological development of the past century. The old economic 
order has been not merely disturbed, but virtually displaced by 
the new industrial economy. A mass economic upheay al has fol- 
lowed our phenomenal economic growth. This new industrial 
order, the Kluckhohns believe, offers “only a means of living 
without essential social stability or community of interests.” * 

“The modern factory worker,” says James K. Finch, of Colum- 
bia University’s School of Engineering, ‘ ‘too often is lacking in 
home and family ties, interests or aspirations, is distrustful of 
the world, and seeks only a larger pay envelope. He has too often 
lost his feeling of having any importance or responsibility in the 
world, of leading an economic and social unit which, however 
small, is never theless re cognized as an essential part of the 
modern economic and social order.” * 

Obvious as is the need for adapting advances to social living, 
there is as yet no general recognition of the need either in our 
educational system or in our national social policies. We have set 
~~ 1 Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Kluckhohn, Florence. “American Culture: Generalized 
Orientations and Class Patterns.” Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture. (Edited 
by Bryson, Lyman; Finkelstein, Louis; and Maclver, R. M.) New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. p-. 106. Re ‘printed by permission of the publisher. 


* Finch, James K. “Science, Engineering and Western Civilization.” Ibid. 
p. 130. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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up an atomic control board which has on it various physical 
scientists who can advise on the uses and development of atomic 
power. But the board does not include social scientists who might 
anticipate or give advice on the changes in the lives of people 
which such developments may bring about—such as, for instance, 
changes in hours of work, kinds of skills and abilities required 
and, even more fundamentally, changes in habits of living, in the 
relationships of people to one another, in the character and loca- 
tion of cities and towns and in international relations. 

The problem of the constructive use of atomic energy has been 
stated well by Henry N. Wieman of the University of Chicago. 
It is, he says, primarily and basically a problem of industry, and 
only secondarily a problem of international relations. The prob- 
lem seems greater only because the power involved is greater. 
When a society rapidly develops a powerful technology, as we 
have done in this country, the cultural matrix must undergo a 
corresponding transformation. This cultural matrix provides for 
people the central security of responsibility and of belonging. It 
affords man the sense of being sustained by what others do. 
Without this cultural matrix, men must resort to ersatz security 
by piling up wealth if they can, or by other protective devices, 
individual, group and national. Without the matrix of belonging 
and responsibility, men become fearful and subject to hate 
between individuals, races, classes, functional groups and nations. 
A cultural matrix appropriate to an age of giant technology and 
atomic power requires at least two things. They are (a) full pro- 
duction and full employment and (b) utmost initiative and 
responsibility granted to all citizens. 

In a general way we all recognize that the discovery of atomic 
power has made some kind of harmonious world relationship a 
necessity. But no one has proposed spending a fraction of what 
goes into physical research on the development of techniques to 
prepare people for intelligent participation in such a society. 

Only a few of our industries, more sensitive to changes which 
may affect the profit picture, are turning to the social sciences to 
help them prepare for the future. One such is the airplane indus- 
try, for which William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago 
has recently completed a study of changes in habits of living 
which may be expected in the light of an expanding air service. 
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Teachers in our schools have an immediate responsibility to 
their students and to the community at large to rethink their pro- 
grams in terms of the necessity of social adaptation to changing 
technology. Should not the school help every student, regardless 
of his ultimate field of specialization, to understand and partici- 
pate creatively in a rapidly changing social, economic and poli- 
tical life, to develop satisfying relationships in a technological 
society? 


Problems of Balance Between the Welfare of the 
Individual and the Welfare of Society 

We, as a nation, are going through a process which has been 
called by one analyst a cultural revolution. This can be better 
understood if we study carefully the balance in our thinking that 
we, as a nation, are trying to achieve between the welfare of the 
individual and the welfare of the society as a whole. The indi- 
vidualistic social theory of the founding fathers is being supple- 
mented by new forms of social organization and social control. 
Our free enterprise system, which is still the determinant of our 
economy and not infrequently of our national and international 
policy, is nevertheless being modified by our societal-welfare 
concept. A synthesis is being worked out. 

The unsystematic aspect of this development is undoubtedly 
due to the ambivalence in our culture itself, There are several 
ways of illustrating this dual trend. It has been noted that his- 
torically there were two socially and psychologically different 
types of settlement in early America. The New England village 
was a planned community that counted all inhabitants as mem- 
bers. When it overgrew itself, it separated into offshoot villages 
of the same type. The other type was the trading post, as exem- 
plified by New Amsterdam. Every man, as in our philosophy of 
free enterprise, was a separate unit of self-interest. Lewis Mum- 
ford says of it, “Beginning its life by bargaining in necessities, the 
trading post ends by making a necessity of bargaining.” This 
latter may remain individual in motive even when it resorts, for 
its own good, to group methods. 

We began our government with the rule of law—the Constitu- 
tion. The federal judicial system has become its special guardian. 
Over the years there has been a gradual modification of the prin- 
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ciple of property rights and of public welfare. In eighteenth cen- 
tury theory, property was as sacred as life and liberty. Darwin’s 
biological theory of the “survival of the fittest” and Ricardo’s 
economic theory of the “iron law of wages” were tremendous in- 
fluences in America in the nineteenth century. They were trans- 
lated into a principle of “Social Darwinism” that provided a 
defense and rationale for unbridled individualism. In the mid- 
twentieth century, scientific data have been gathered for the con- 
tention that cooperation, not conflict, is the natural law of life.’ 

In the very nature of the American system, however, excesses 
have tended to correct themselves. There has been not only the 
development of a new social force in organized labor, but bolder 
exercise of popular political rights and increasingly heavy taxa- 
tion. Our technological revolution and the nature of industrial- 
ism have precipitated crises that have prompted more and more 
government control. Fortune magazine's analysis of the American 
system regards this increased federal power and responsibility as 
a “helter-skelter” accretion.* And so it appears to be. 

Most important in this process has been the vast number of 
voluntary groups as symbols and expressions of the American 
democratic principle. These voluntary groups, including those of 
business and industry, are becoming increasingly self-disciplined 
by a common conception of the general welfare. The strongest 
pressures for cooperation, as represented in the urge to job secu- 
rity, minimum wages, parity prices, old-age security, improved 
standards, general welfare, are within rather than outside the 
American governmental system. The balance has not been reached 
in the adjustment of these two powerful trends in our American 
tradition, individual and societal, but at least it can be said that 
the direction has been established. 

An illustration of a fundamental transition which is affecting 
our lives is the modification of the old concept of the common 
law. The common law in America, which is merely English law 
built up through decisions of the courts, has been individualistic. 
It has stressed protection of property and freedom of contract. 
Where the welfare of society has been concerned, the common 
law has been assumed to be sufficient to effect this through the 


*Ashley-Montagu, M. F. On Being Human. New York: Schuman, 1950. 
4 Fortune. “U. S. A., The Permanent Revolution.” Fortune 43:77; February 1951. 
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individual. The rationale has been liberty rather than either 
equality or fraternity. 

The progressive modification of the common law has involved 
the new dimension of “economic liberty,” such as was symbolized 
in Franklin Delano Roosevelt's “freedom from want.” This 
means positive rights: the right to a living wage, to reasonable 
leisure, to maintenance during childhood and old age. With 
these rights go corresponding responsibilities. 

This trend toward a balance between the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of society is in conflict with earlier 
assumptions. It is a trend which we cannot ignore. It presents 
fundamental problems for education in modern society. 


Problems of Relationships with Minority Groups 


The American Indians, numbering over 400,000, live in a neg- 
lected pocket of American life. They are, in the present- -day 
sense, the original displaced persons. A new leader ship is slowly 
emerging. The new objective of the Indian leaders and their 
friends appears to be re-establishment of the Indian population 
outside the reservations, and with full citizenship rights. 

There is a pervasive and widespread anti-Semitism with at least 
sixty-eight recognized theories given as to the cause. There are 
many anti-Semitisms—social, political, religious, even oe 

—and these have been in the world for more than 2000 years, 
one form or another. There is the problem of knowing what ‘ 
is to be a Jew. It is a label used by choice but equally as often 
forced by necessity. It is something one is born into whether he 
accepts the religion or the national lore. To the world of preju- 
dice he is a Jew and belongs to the Jewish community even 
though he may choose to withdraw. 

The Spanish-speaking minority of the United States numbers 
about three million. The concept that this is a homogeneous 
group is a mistaken one. The Californios, Mejicanos, Tejanos and 
other Spanish-speaking people all have individual cultures. Even 
the earliest arrivals were heterogeneous. Because the United 
States did not have the facilities or “know-how” to fully absorb 
these newcomers, they remained isolated. The Mexican migrants, 
under present conditions, occupy a lower social and cultural 
status than even the Negroes in the West and Southwest. This 
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status is perpetuated by the rigid isolation fostered by their low 
economic status and limited formal education. The problem of 
assimilation is made more acute by the temporary importation of 
Mexicans who provide a source of cheap labor. 

The most conspicuous minority example, however, is the 
American Negro. Over the past eight or ten years the condition 
of the Negro has been vastly modified for the better. The social 
and economic status of this racial group has improved greatly 
and rapidly; there has been larger incorporation into the main 
currents of American life, and both segregation and discrimina- 
tion have declined throughout the nation. 

The compulsion of events is reshaping the entire character of 
domestic problems involving minorities, changing the texture and 
perspective, and increasing the tempo of the change itself. Long 
established philosophies supporting racial practices now sound 
curiously obsolete, even before new ones can take their places. 
Racial issues remaining in public debate are becoming more and 
more entangled with deeper problems of American life which lie 
disturbingly at the roots of our whole culture. Public concern, 
whether articulated freely or not, increasingly is with these deeper 
symptoms of national malaise, and less with the isolated factor of 
race, as a manageable thing in itself. In short, there are being 
defined, in the new and disturbed circumstances of these times, 
new patterns of relationships outmoding most of the familiar 
techniques and setting up sudden demands for new ones. 
Whether it is generally desired or not, the compulsion of events 
in racial and minority relations is pushing for more rapid change, 
pressing insistently for action, and demanding the greatest speed 
in reforms consistent with responsible statesmanship. 


Problems of Impersonality in the 
Social Organization of Cities 

The late Louis Wirth called our attention dramatically to the 
new order of life developed through the evolution of great cities. 
The trend toward urbanization of the nation has been tremen- 
dously accelerated over the past century. Relations between peo- 
ple in cities, in contrast to our, picture of the American norm, are 
impersonal, superficial and segmental. Although the individual 
may gain, on the one hand, a certain degree of emancipation, of 
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freedom from the personal and emotional controls of intimate 
groups, he loses the spontaneity of self-expression, the morale and 
the sense of participation that belong to living in an integrated 
society.” “In the city,” said Robert E. Park, then of the University 
of Chicago, “the individual is on his own.” This isolation is being 
modified by volunteer societies and community agencies which 
increase the individual’s sense of participation. But still more 
must be done to recapture the belongingness of an earlier rural 
society. 

The growth and development of American cities is one of the 
most striking phenomena of our time. The urban population of 
the United States will be 68 per cent of the total population by 
1960 if the trend continues, and much higher by the turn of the 
century. Yet the American value commitments originated in a 
rural society, and the American principles of government, reli- 
gion, economics, recreation, family and community were adapted 
to a rural setting. Some of the most crucial questions in American 
society are these: Can the old values be adapted to a new setting 
without changing their essential qualities? Should all old values 
be adapted? Can the American educational system adjust itself 
to the rapid trend toward urbanization, and transmit values in a 
way that will be useful to the urbanized youth of mid-century 
America? Can society in general be made to understand, in the 
words of Louis Wirth, that “the western world has undergone a 
complete revolution which is best seen by our examination of the 
urban way of life, which we must understand or perish”? 


Problems of the Social Reorientation of the Family 


The family is the basic unit of society. The American family 
has been in process of profound change in function during very 
recent years. Many of the old family values have lost their 
sacredness and their cohesive qualities. The first reaction is likely 
to be one of despair and even alarm. The evidences of change, 
particularly during and following the recent wars and during the 
economic depression of the period between these wars, have 
been rather thoroughly catalogued. They make an impressive 
picture. 


5 Wirth, Louis. “Urbanism As a Way of Life.” American Journal of Sociology 
44;1-24; July 1938. 
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However, there is another way of interpreting these changes. 
We must go beyond the surface pathology for both the explana- 
tion and the cue to future family study and family organization. 
What has been viewed as family disintegration may well be 
regarded instead as a phase of the family’s social reorientation in 
adjusting generally to changes in our society, and in adjusting in 
particular to the changing status of women in western culture. 
Viewed within this pattern of social change, what is happening 
in the family is more a matter of cultural adaptation than of 
social disintegration. 

The family has been an adaptable institution, absorbing many 
functions when other institutions have failed to perform them, 
yielding functions when more specialized institutions have arisen 
to discharge them. It has been noted before that the most 
notable transference of functions by the family has been eco- 
nomic, educational, recreational, protective and religious in na- 
ture. The family seldom initiates changes; more often it adjusts 
itself to changes in other parts of the social organization in an 
effort to continue to serve the needs of its members. The avail- 
able evidence suggests high adaptability by the modern family. 
During the depression, for example, Robert C. Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, found that the modern family on the 
whole met crises with less emotional strain and turmoil than did 
the family of an earlier period, which was rigid in its family struc- 
ture and prerogatives. 

Let us consider mechanical and social inventions as one con- 
crete social change to which the family has found it necessary to 
adapt itself in order to survive. Ogburn has observed that science 
and technology are the most dynamic aspects of our material 
culture and has traced the roots of many social changes to 
mechanical and social inventions. He cited 150 inventional 
influences of the radio as a classic example. Some of the areas in 
which these influences were felt were recreation and entertain- 
ment, occupations, transportation, education, dissemination of 
information, religion, industry and business, government and 
politics and the production generally of greater cultural uniform- 
ity. An equally applicable example could be found in the effects 
of television in the foreseeable future. In addition to mechanical 
inventions, the influence of social inventions such as apartment 
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dwellings, day nurseries, the factory system, summer camps and 
mothers’ pensions may also be effective in inducing social change. 

In its attempt to adapt itself to the social changes growing out 
of mechanical and social inventions, the family has yielded many 
of its functions. Traditionally, the role of the family has been to 
provide for the biological, economic, religious, educational, recre- 
ational, social and affectional needs of its members. In spite of 
wishful thinking and some exceptions, mostly rural, to the con- 
trary, machines and the factory system have reduced the eco- 
nomic functions of the family. Many aspects of religious and 
general education have been transferred from the f family to the 
church and the school. Commercialized recreation has increased 
at the expense of former family functions in this area. Protective 
functions such as caring for the sick, the very young and the very 
old, and the protection of life and property have increasingly 
become the concern of the State. Modifications in these family 
functions, often more deplored than understood, are intimately 
associated with the changing organization of our society gen- 
erally. 

Many, if not most, of these currents of change are as irreversi- 
ble as the process of industrialization itself. The new task is not 
to attempt to reverse but to understand and control these new 
factors and forces. The new problem with respect to the family 
is to insure the utilization of the several functions by the family. 
The family is the inescapable social unit of concern to the schools 
Can the school help in the social reorientation of the family? 


Problems of Class Stratification in Our Democracy 

There is confusion and paradox in our actual class stratification, 
common belief and assumption to the contrary. Nearly 90 per 
cent of the American people, by representative polling, classify 
themselves as “middle class.” It is manifestly impossible, by any 
standard of economic, social or cultural measurement, to have 
any such volume of middle class society in our present social 
economy. The delusion obviously stems from a conflict of social 
fact with our basic social philosophy. We hold as a matter of 
philosophical conviction that all men are equal. Some believe 
in equality, politically and before the law. But equality is some- 
times held to mean that each man should have not merely the 
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opportunity to reach the pinnacle of the American social system; 
he must reach social, economic and cultural equality with all 
others. As Lloyd Warner of the University of Chicago and his 
associates point out, in such an interpretation of equality as this 
latter, there is no top to aim for, no bottom to get away from, no 
superior or inferior position." Hence the claim by the great ma- 
jority to be middle class. 

When a society becomes as complex as our own, status systems 
that develop have little or no reference to “the inherent worth of 
the human personality.” Ours is a diverse society with an elabo- 
rate division of labor and a highly specialized technology. 
Money, birth, race, education play their part in the determination 
of class. Although education is a new factor which encourages 
economic mobility, in the determination of class the present drift 
is more in the direction of stratification than diffusion. That the 
school wrestles with conflicting alternatives with respect to social 
class was well shown by Elmtown’s Youth.’ 


The American Culture as a Permanently 
Evolving Experiment in Democracy 


The conflicting issues in our culture that have been noted are, 
of course, only a part of the American story and, at that, are the 
more disturbing part. It is, however, impossible to escape the 
issues in the schools and in the larger process of the education 
of American youth. 

The issues exist in an American culture which is a diverse 
unity. Our nation differs from the British and the French in the 
sense that it is something more than a nation. It is a perpetually 
evolving experiment, embodying a democratic ideal which is 
embedded in its fundamental commitments, its dominant philoso- 
phy, and its structural constitution. It is what the editors of 
Fortune called “a permanent revolution.” * There is perhaps no 
more satisfactory way of describing this surging idealism and 
practical ingenuity, this aggressiveness and generosity, this com- 
~ 6 Warner, W. Lloyd; Meeker, Marchia; and Eells, Kenneth. Social Class in 
America. A Manual of Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1949. p. 3-32. 

* Hollingshead, A. B. Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 


1949. 480 p. 
* Fortune, op. cit. 
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plex of material and human resources, than by calling the cul- 
ture American, and its way “the American way of life.” 


PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES AFFECT THE SCHOOLS 


Conflicting Issues and Forces in Our Culture, 
and Their Influence on the Schools 


Having stated some of the fundamental assumptions of our 
culture in their paradoxical state of internal conflict and having 
reviewed some of the problems in areas of American life, the 
issues can be drawn more closely with reference to specific prob- 
lems currently involving the schools. 

1. The American Credo in education, with which the name of 
Horace Mann is associated, supports the principle of diffusion of 
education. The public school system itself is an expression of 
this principle. Only through the extension of free education can 
there be an enlightened citizenship, capable of sound judgments 
for action in a vast and complex society. This is the foundation 
of democracy. In this process of education for citizenship, the 
schools are identified essentially and intimately with the process 
of democracy. 

Yet some educators, including notable college presidents, struck 
by what is purported to be the indifference or ineptitude of grow- 
ing numbers of youth in college, have been seriously questioning 
the soundness of a policy of extending the range of public edu- 
cation to the liberal arts level. They insist that such education 
should be reserved for the select few, that the inert presence of 
the indifferent ones not only is of little value to the students 
themselves but generally does violence to the quality of such 
education. 

2. Another conflict of issues takes place between the princi- 
ples of the diffusion of knowledge and of free inquiry, which 
are regarded as basic in our democratic philosophy, versus the 
current tendencies toward limitation of knowledge and toward 
censorship. As this nation is thrust into the position of a great 
world power, fears arise that the American way of life may be 
endangered. Thus the original American assumption that edu- 
cation should prepare citizens for intelligent living finds itself 
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being transformed into a demand by some that educational pro- 
grams be so devised as to prevent American youth from enter- 
taining or, in fact, ever examining conflicting ideas. 

There are many ramifications of this conflict, ranging from the 
censorship of textbooks to loyalty oaths for teachers and stu- 
dents. The Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, composed of notable American educators, 
attempted to formulate a policy for educational leaders faced by 
international tensions. The policy reflected a deep concern over 
the dangers that Communist teachers could through indoctrination 
destroy the loyalty and faith of American youth in American 
democracy. At the same time it expressed strong disapproval of 
“witch hunts,” and urged that campaigns to detect and identify 
Communists be conducted “in a thoroughly democratic manner.” 

3. The tradition of social service has been fairly strong in 
our society and it has been implicit in the principle of educa- 
tion for diffusion. It is in conflict today with the drive for limita- 
tion and restriction of social services to forestall what is now 
commonly referred to in political circles as the “welfare state.” 
This formal opposition to “welfare,” whether through misin- 
terpretation or overt political strategy, goes counter to many 
humane sentiments generated within our society. Although it is 
in opposition to the Judaic-Christian philosophy and ethic and to 
our fundamental doctrine of human rights, it is nevertheless a 
powerful political weapon which affects the schools. The oppo- 
sition to aid to public education and social security from federal 
tax funds is an example of the conflict over social services which 
affects the foundations of education, both with respect to quality 
and quantity. Those who support social services ask what more 
profound cause could be served by the nation than that of im- 
proving the welfare of its people through needed social services. 

4. There are tensions and overt conflicts in our present so- 
ciety over the functions and methods of education. Men who 
are established at the pinnacle of success in the typical American 
conception can and sometimes do find themselves more interested 
in shaping society according to their own wishes, through the pub- 
lic schools, than in conforming to society’s newer demands for 
free intelligence. The very power of their positions makes them 
formidable foes of any conception of education for all of the 
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people that is in conflict with their special convictions. Through 
the strength of our success patterns it is quite possible for men 
whose lives are wholly unrelated to the process of education to 
come to power and to assume the role of determining what 
should be taught and how it should be taught. The professional 
educator whose business it is to know both the process and the 
method is not always a match for such opposition. But we 
should not forget that many other men, who are also at the 
pinnacle of success, are the firmest defenders of the public schools 
and the method of intelligence. In recent years, the public 
schools have received excellent support from just such persons. 
Throughout the years, such men have established foundations for 
the advancement of education and culture. 

5. The tradition of popular education can find itself in con- 
flict with the imperatives of our business economy, which offers 
greater rewards to present and prospective teachers outside the 
educational system. Benjamin Fine of the New York Times noted 
in 1947 that 350,000 teachers had left the profession within a 
period of five years. A genuine societal respect for education 
and a deep enough conviction of its importance would not per- 
mit salaries of teachers to be so inadequate as to make other 
types of work necessary for proper self-maintenance, nor would 
children be left to the guidance of persons with less than the 
best preparation. 

6. Teaching of new knowledge about other peoples and cul- 
tures is an obvious imperative in view of our new international 
relationships and the growing interdependence of the peoples 
of the world. There is now an urgent need to expand the ability 
of our youth to understand the attitudes, ideals and customs of 
other peoples. Yet those of the American public who lack an 
understanding of our international relations and problems some- 
times oppose education about other peoples. Some uninformed 
people have a vague feeling that all foreigners are intruders, and 
a disposition to regard internationalism as un-American. To 
teach children about race, religion and nations is one of the 
most timely contributions a wala’ can make. 

7. There is general agreement, even among those who seem 
farthest from practicing its principles, about the kind of society 
we regard as ideal. It is one which recognizes the moral w orth 
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and unique importance of the individual, and one whose institu- 
tions and procedures provide opportunities for the development 
of every individual to the height of his capacities. Politically, 
this ideal society is based on the principle that governments are 
derived from the consent of the governed, and that decisions of 
the majority of the people, expressed through a free ballot and 
democratically chosen representatives, will be in the best inter- 
est of the common welfare. Economically and socially, the 
American ideal emphasizes liberty and freedom of action for the 
individual to the fullest extent compatible with the freedom and 
welfare of others. 

Today this ideal is going through a reinterpretation which will 
give it meaning in terms of a technology which has vastly in- 
creased the interdependence of men and of nations. We are 
learning to put emphasis upon responsibility and cooperation 
along with freedom and individual enterprise. We are recogniz- 
ing that liberty and security are not goals that we can reach as 
individuals at the expense of other individuals, but are goals 
to be achieved only by working together to secure a measure of 
them for all people. 

Thus in our culture there is a very important conflict over 
proper balance between the long tradition of individualism and 
the newer concepts of teamwork. This conflict is reflected in 
the school. 

8. In our society there is a strong element of popular senti- 
ment which might be described as the cult of the “average” or 
“common” man. In some of its manifestations it is commendable, 
as in the implied exaltation of the human dignity of the humble 
individual, and the almost instinctive American devotion to the 
underdog. It is, at the same time, perhaps useful as a psycho- 
logical refuge for those who fail to succeed in terms of the 
American success pattern. The cult of the “average man” never- 
theless is charged with aggression directed upward. It can ex- 
press itself in destructive attacks on individuals of superior attain- 
ments, and in efforts to reduce them to a common level. 

The most dangerous tendency appears in a pronounced anti- 
intellectualism that pretends to scoff at the value of education 
for the important work of the nation. Public examples of ridicul- 
ing college professors or college-trained persons in government 
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posts or in business administration do not escape the eyes and 
comprehension of youth. The glorification of “mother wit” in an 
age of science can verge on the glorification of sheer stupidity. 
9. Of the more intangible issues in conflict during our times, 
there may be observed a decline of the supernatural sanctions 
that once provided support for the ethical guidance of religion 
In the opinion of some educators this has fostered uncertainties 
as to the ability to teach attitudes and character as effectively as 
skills and formal knowledge can be taught. Others hold that 
moral and spiritual values of democracy as a way of life may and 
should be taught effectively in the secular public school. 
Attention might well be given to bridging effectively and in- 
telligently the widening gap between facts and values. A new 
truce is in order between science and religion. Responsibility 
here would seem to fall heavily on the shoulders of educators and 
scientists, including psychologists, anthropologists and sociologists. 
10. One of the more serious conflicts in the culture is that 
between basically humanitarian sentiments and missionary spirit 
on the one hand, and a somewhat callous if unintentionally un- 
just treatment of racial and religious minorities on the other hand. 
The schools have been at the center of this conflict by virtue of 
their universal public character. The index to the problem of 
the minorities in some areas is the physical evidence of the re- 
gional attempt to escape the situation through segregated schools. 
In the present state of the world this conflict, deeply rooted in 
the culture, has become an urgent element in our national secu- 
rity. The persistence of unjust treatment of minorities is a source 
of great apprehension because of criticism and condemnation of 
our nation by nations and peoples who are wanted and needed 
as friends. Foreign observers fear that we as a nation, in spite of 
the fact that we have the most expensive and extensive system of 
education in the world, are ignorant about ourselves as well as 
about our world neighbors; that we lack the sense of global 
responsibility that should go with our new position in the world 
by virtue of our wealth, military strength and extensive physical 
resources; that we are showing signs of an increasing anti-civil 
liberties attitude with little evidence of organized popular resist- 
ance to this danger. These fears, if they prove as real as observers 
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suspect, would endanger our fundamental, even if only partially 
achieved, democracy, and are to be viewed with grave concern. 


A New Sense of Insecurity 


The sudden impact of events, involving a new relationship 
with the world, has brought a sense of insecurity to this American 
culture. It is perhaps the first time in our national history that 
there has been anything like a deep and serious sense of insecu- 
rity. The presence and menace of a threatening enemy possessed 
of both military and political power, the long “cold war” siege, 
the response of the nation to a military commitment to a static 
defense, the compounding of the costs of defending and project- 
ing our democratic ideal and “way of life” feed this feeling of 
insecur ity , 

Before the last war an eminent psychiatrist, Harry Stack Sulli- 
van, who had been an adviser to the military, observed that this 
nation had never known the tensions and anxieties of living close 
to potential enemies. It had been remote and safe, geographi- 
cally, from most of the frictions and power struggles of the world. 
He predicted that there would be strange and perhaps even 
hysterical behavior if this sense of physical security should ever 
be shaken. 

Recent developments have shaken this sense of security, and 
there has been a behavioral response in many respects untypics al 
of national habits. Some of the manifestations appear in the 
excited search for political heretics and for evidences of political 
or ideological heresy in Congressional hearings and in demand 
for loyalty oaths, in the stifling of spontaneity and of courage 
for adventure which have been providing impetus to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, in a dread of innovation, in at least partial 
paralysis of incentives to exploration, in the urge and tendency 
to turn the spirit of free inquiry into indoctrination and restraint 
of criticism, and in sweeping attacks on modern education. 

These tendencies may be a result entirely of the “cold war” 
and the less cold Korean police action. Or perhaps they grow 
out of the persistent new problems of the culture discussed 
throughout this chapter. They are nevertheless real, and must 
be reckoned with in the schools. It is quite clear that the institu- 
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tion of the school, like other structural institutions of our society, 
is facing an important crisis. 


Need for Interrelationship of School and Community 


We began this chapter by recognizing the fluid character of 
our educational process which has erroneously been taken for 
granted as something static, something unrelated to the rest of 
our lives. Throughout the chapter we recognized that the play 
of cultural forces cannot be ignored as something that falls out- 
side the province of organized education or the discipline of 
teaching. We close by urging that the most effective means of 
improving both our schools and the minds of our youth is by 
dealing with cultural forces and conflicts in their cultural setting. 

Our schools might well cease to think of themselves as only 
training centers which are preparing individuals for future life. 
They should recognize their role in education as a process by 
which society renews itself as a society. If this process is to be 
effective today, the schools must be a part of the community. In 
turn, the community, the life of the society, must be a part of the 
school. Each renews and invigorates the other. 

There is still a tradition of localism in our culture that can be 
drawn upon to give new vitality to the schools. The strengthen- 
ing of this tradition with respect to education can bring the 
schools closer to the people. 

It may sound paradoxical, but the best service that can be 
rendered to schools today seems to be through programs of com- 
munity participation that can insure sinuses preparation of the 
public for the intelligent support of basic principles of public 
education. 

Needless to say, the ultimate ends of a democratic society 
have not been totally achieved in America or, for that matter, 
any other countries. Democracy is, however, a fundamental 
creed which has the broad support of the structure of govern- 
ment while giving direction to the social institutions of American 
society. As William Graham Sumner observed in discussing the 
defects in our democratic machinery of government, “The cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democracy.” 



























CHAPTER THREE 


Groups Affecting Education 
Robert A. Skaife 


THE AGE OF ANXIETY 


major task for the American people. With communism a 

threat to world security, the United States has had to 
take steps to protect itself from communist totalitarianism within 
its borders and in the world at large. At the same time the 
United States has had to protect those basic freedoms guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights from those who, in the name of anti-com- 
munism, would endanger the great American tradition of free- 
dom of speech, press, conscience and ballot. Essentially, the 
difficult American task has been to maintain and extend both 
freedom and security. 

Especially since 1948 the intensity of conflict over freedom and 
security has increased. Such changes as increases in population, 
the development of new industries and swelling school enroll- 
ments have added to an atmosphere which has been termed “an 
age of anxiety.” Communities which for years have prided them- 
selves on their stability have found themselves in a quandary 
as they confront new needs. 

In this period of transition to what is hoped will be a peace- 
ful era, it is natural that anxious people, disturbed because of 
the international situation, holding varying viewpoints on free- 
dom and security and on individualism and teamwork, and 
facing increasingly difficult domestic problems, reflect their 
attitudes in their treatment of educational problems. Anxious 
questions are asked. What kind of education do we need for the 
mid-twentieth century? Exclusive emphasis on the Three R’s? 


T™ years since the close of World War II have posed a 
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An education for modern life which includes the skills? Strict 
authoritarian discipline? Increasing self-discipline? Is education 
moving in a direction which will eventually destroy our way of 
life? Are we educating our youth to preserve the American 
democratic way of life? Should we encourage free play of 
intelligence on controversial issues? 

“Some say the war is being fought in Korea. I say it is being 
fought right here on our soil.” So wrote an aroused lady who 
found herself in the middle of an ideological conflict in her com- 
munity. It was a school problem which had been fanned to a 
white heat by opposing groups. Newspaper headlines blazed 
with it. “Letters to the editor” columns concentrated on it. 

To the extent that local groups sincerely and openly discuss 
the goals of education and the products of our schools with the 
aim of effecting improvements and of working intelligently to 
achieve these, democracy at its best is at work. But when small, 
closely knit groups with self-seeking purposes in mind operate 
secretly to strike first at one phase of the school program and 
then at another, community attitudes may become unhealthy. 
Those who operate openly and democratically will organize 
against minority influences of this type and defend the schools 
against what appear to be undermining influences. 


Pressure at Work 


Since 1948 a growing number of communities have been sub- 
jected to pressures from groups. Examination of the activities of 
these groups shows that the pattern of accusations they direct at 
schools usually has such characteristics as these: 


1. The schools do not teach the Three R’s properly. 
2. Schools cost too much money. 
3. There are too many “frills and fads” in the schools. 


Other charges often used in these attacks are that there is a failure 
to teach moral and spiritual values; that there is insufficient emphasis 
on the teaching of U. S. history; that there is need for more rigid 
discipline in the schools; that “progressive education” is being used 
and is, per se, evil; that the school is usurping the functions of the 
home. 


. Melby, Ernest O. American Education Under Fire. New York: Anti-Defama- 
tion League, Freedom Pamphlets, 1951. p. 11. 
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The answer to the question, “Why are so many of these groups 
springing up simultaneously in communities far apart?” is not a 
simple one. Undoubtedly, issues in our common culture are hav- 
ing their influence on many communities. It should be noted, 
however, that (a) individuals in one community have corre- 
sponded with like-minded persons in other places or have visited 
other cities to help organize an “improvement” association, and 
(b) national organizations with respectable sounding names, 
oftentimes differing slightly in wording from the names of long 
established professional groups, have sent out pamphlets appeal- 
ing to the dissatisfied feelings of local individuals. 

One purpose of this chapter is to discuss the activities of a few 
illustrative national organizations and local groups that have en- 
couraged unwarranted criticisms of public education on certain 
issues. In fairness to individuals who give financial support to 
these groups, it must be understood at the outset that such per- 
sons are often unaware of the positions on education of such 
groups. For example, an economy-minded taxpayer may contrib- 
ute to a tax foundation which is campaigning for reduced pub- 
lic expenditures. He may be totally unaware of the fact that this 
organization is working against an adequate budget for the public 
schools. There are many reputable taxpayers’ associations, but 
perhaps the one he has joined operates primarily for selfish in- 
terests rather than the public interest. Since Americans are 
natural “joiners,” the country is flooded with all kinds of organi- 
zations. The average citizen finds it difficult to keep informed 
concerning specific organizations unless he devotes time to study- 
ing their aims, activities, publications, finances and membership. 

Another purpose of this chapter is to consider ways.in which 
national organizations and local groups have worked to offset 
the effects of groups which have been destructively critical of 
modern schools. Much credit for efforts in this direction goes to 
parent-teacher associations and to local organizations using ma- 
terials put out by the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 


“Front” Organizations 


How can you tell whether a group or an organization dis- 
seminating propaganda against sound modern programs of pub- 
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lic education is an honest critic or a “front”? Since the word 
“front” is subject to many interpretations, it must be defined. 
In general a “front” organization may be recognized through its, 
use of deceptive devices to obscure its real purposes. The late 
Congressman Buchanan, chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Lobbying Activities (Eighty-first Congress, Second Ses- 
sion), defined “front” as follows: “In general, I would say that a 
‘front’ organization is any organization whose real purposes, 
clientele, methods of operation, or sources of financial support 
are different from those stated by it.” * 

An editorial in the April 1951 issue of the Nation’s Schools 
entitled “Earmarks of a ‘Front’ Organization” pointed out that 
such groups hide behind deceptive names. A “front” organization 
is reluctant to answer such questions as these, justifying its posi- 
tion on grounds that such information is “none of the public’s 
business”: 

Who are the individuals back of the movement? From whom do 
they obtain money, and how do they spend it? By whom are policies 
made? To whom are the leaders responsible? 

Is it controlled by a self-appointed, self-anointed clique answerable 
to no one other than itself? Does it seek donations for its cause 
rather than invite participation by a membership which also would 
have something to say about how the money is spent? 

By whom is it endorsed? Who are its co-workers? Have impar- 
tial, reliable groups studied and approved the organization and its 
program? * 

Operating under cover, the “front” organization frequently 
refuses to work with legally constituted agencies such as school 
boards or superintendents. It disseminates propaganda leaflets 
which have every outward appearance of respectability—from the 
name of the sponsoring organization to the cleverly contrived 
arguments clothed in half-truths, innuendoes and outright false- 
hoods. The finished product is oftentimes cleverly illustrated and 
written in a subtly enticing style. Frequent emotional appeals 
to religious and patriotic motives are made. The uninitiated may 
be duped into an easy acceptance of the arguments unless he 


* Buchanan, Frank. “Lobbying and Its Influence on the Public Schools.” 
Nation’s Schools 48:23-27; July 1951. , 

3 Nation’s Schools. “Earmarks of a ‘Front’ Organization.” (Editorial) Nation’s 
Schools 47:29-30; April 1951. 
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seeks all the facts on the subject and then does some straight 
thinking. 

Identification of such influences in a community has forced 
those who endorse present-day programs into the position of 
having to distinguish between legitimate criticism, which edu- 
cators are among the first to encourage, and unjustified attacks 
that threaten the very foundations of public education. How 
can you differentiate between the honest, responsible, sincere 
types of criticism and the dishonest, trouble-making type? Dr. 
Virgil Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and president of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, made the following distinction at the NEA Convention 
in San Francisco in 1951: 


HONEST GROUP TYPE 
1. Meets under auspices of regular organization, e.g., PTA or school 
advisory council. 
2. Has sanction of school authorities and cooperates with local 
teachers and officials. 
3. Makes criticisms that are constructive and specific. 
4. Welcomes teachers and administrators in meetings, usually jointly 
held with them. 
5. Gives evidence of sincerity by seeking the truth based upon facts. 
6. Avoids use of propaganda literature, shuns sensationalism. 
fe Rejects the inflammatory orator, radio commentator, or news- 
paper letter-writing addict. 
8. Uses American way of getting at the truth—let all be heard, 
listen to both sides and make up your own mind. 
9. Keeps on issues and avoids bringing in personalities. 
10. Makes decisions based upon all available evidence and only 
after exhaustive study. 
11. Makes open and objective reports without attempting to embar- 
rass officials, such reports having been previously submitted to the 
whole group for study and consideration. 


DISHONEST GROUP TYPE 
1. Meets initially under authorized group, perhaps; may then 
begin holding secret or off-record sessions. 


2. Tends to work under cover and to use devious means of evading 
school officials and faculty. 
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3. Attracts emotionally unstable people to it and often these are 
given command of the group. 

4. May break away from an honest, firmly established group and 
set up its own splinter organization with high-sounding title, indicat- 
ing patriotic motives or unselfish concern for public education. 

5. Uses smear literature, poison pamphlets, usually imported from 
the outside, or lifts phrases, slogans and titles from them. 

6. Introduces extraneous issues, rather than concentrating on the 
agreed-upon area of discussion. 

Accepts rabble-rousing techniques, “dust throwing,” “name call- 
ing.” 

8. Permits only one side of the issue to be presented fully. 

9. Frequently passes resolutions without thoughtful deliberation 
and regardless of all the evidence. Persons making such resolutions 
are frequently fanatically critical of the schools. , 

10. Attacks personalities—the superintendent cr principal becomes 
the “whipping boy.” 

11. Makes a pretense at getting the facts, then issues ultimatums 
to be answered in a limited amount of time. Sometimes these attacks 
take the form of a list of questions to the schcol officials or to the 
board, often given to the press simultaneously. 

12. Frequently uses press in the campaign. 

13. Secures funds through collections and through gifts solicited, 
not through regular constituted membership.* 


Pressure Group 


The term “pressure group” has been applied quite generally to 
lobbying or ganizations. Historically, “lobbying” has been defined 
as follows: : “to address or solicit members of a legislative body in 
the lobby or elsewhere, as before a committee, with intent to 
influence legislation.” The Buchanan Committee of the Eighty- 
first Congress, however, felt that such a narrow definition of 
lobbying overlooked the effects of what might be termed “indi- 
rect lobbying”’—influencing public opinion at the grass roots. The 
1946 statute, Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, nowhere de- 
fines lobbying but refers to attempts to influence the passage or 
defeat of legislation for pay or any consideration. 


$ National Education Association, National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. Defense Bulletin No. 39. Washington, D. C.: 
the Commission, 1951. p. 6-7. 
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Relying on this view, the Buchanan Committee did not at- 
tempt to define lobbying but did make this significant statement: 


In the final analysis, there are only two practical gauges of lobby- 
ing activity—intent and some substantial effort to influence legislation. 
The means employed are secondary, and any attempt to define lobby- 
ing by listing specific methods of influence is inevitably and almost 
immediately out of date.* 

The Buchanan Committee issued subpoenas, examined pam- 
phleteering activities, and searched through the correspondence 
of many organizations in its study of indirect lobbying. The late 
Congressman Buchanan stated that most definitions of “lobby- 
ing” and “pressure group” were “unrealistic and inadequate,” 
pointing out the following: 


. it was clear to us that modern pressure groups were interested 
not only in legislation but in administration, political action, educa- 
tion and public opinion as well. Furthermore, we discovered that 
the dominant pressure technics today are more or less indirect. 
Although they still attempt to influence individual legislators, pres- 
sure groups are increasingly active in creating public opinion on 
broad issues, with the presumption that this public opinion will 
eventually be reflected in government action. The issues with which 
pressure groups are concerned are becoming more and more long 
range in character, and this largely accounts for the growing emphasis 
placed on efforts to influence public and private education by these 
groups.® 


ORGANIZATIONS CRITICAL OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


There are several groups at the national level which are critical 
of public education as a whole or of some phases of the school 
program. There are also individuals who have attracted nation- 
wide attention through one-man campaigns. 

Some groups and individuals appear or claim to be motivated 
by politico-economic purposes and others appear or claim to be 
motivated by patriotic purposes. However, placing an organiza- 
tion in a particular category is difficult because the decision rests 
upon a consideration of its literature, its membership, its financial 
support and its affiliations with other groups. Since its stated 

5 U. S. 8lst Congress, 2nd Session, House Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities. General Interim Report. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, 1950. p. 6. 
® Buchanan, Frank, op. cit., p. 25, 
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aims and purposes are generally phrased in idealistic terms, its 
classification becomes even more difficult, for closer inspection 
may reveal that its practices and its professed aims are far apart. 

It must be recognized, therefore, that an organization placed 
in one category might just as appropriately be classified in an- 
other. Therefore, both classifications shall be discussed together. 
Organizations and individuals discussed are illustrative of cur- 
rent criticisms; no attempt has been made to be comprehensive. 


Politico-Economic Forces and Patrioteer Forces 


When the Defense Commission of the National Education 
Association completed a national survey of criticisms being di- 
rected at public education, results showed that the high cost of 
public education ranked high in the list of criticisms in 1951. 

Since World War II the times have been ripe for this type of 
criticism because of the abnormally large government expendi- 
tures necessary to carry on a war overseas and build up the 
nation’s defenses against communism. With inflation threaten- 
ing the economy, it was natural to expect pressures to be brought 
to bear on federal, state and local governments to reduce non- 
military and non-defense appropriations. Since public schools are 
a part of government, they are the recipients of much of the 
criticism directed against government in general. The unfortu- 
nate aspect of this pressure to reduce budgets is that it comes at 
a time when swelling school enrollments and rising prices call 
for additional classrooms and cost of living salary increases. So 
a large part of criticism of education by politico-economic forces 
has been in the interest of tax-cutting. 

Even more significant in appraising patrioteer as well as 
politico-economic forces affecting education is understanding of 
a great central conflict which runs through our culture. In socio- 
logical terms, it may take the form of conflict over the best bal- 
ance between individualism and cooperative group action. In 
international terms, it may take the form of conflict between 
those who support national isolationism and those who support 
international cooperation. In economic terms, it may take the 
form of conflict between those who support a system of private 
enterprise with the minimum of regulation by the state, and 
those who support a system in which private enterprise and a 
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minimum of public enterprise coexist in a state dedicated to the 
extension of welfare. In political terms, it may be part of the 
conflict between the opponents and the supporters of the ad- 
ministration of the national government for the past twenty years. 

The schools found themselves in a society in which this con- 
flict was characteristic. The difficult and delicate job of the 
schools is to help young people to think about the conflict and 
its many manifestations and to avoid indoctrination while so 
doing. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans on all sides of the 
conflict over individual and societal responsibilities are loyal sup- 
porters of the public schools. Americans who aggressively defend 
the schools may be found among people who differ with each 
other on politics and who take varied points of view on many 
issues related to the central conflict on social-economic organiza- 
tion, on international organization and on the direction for the 
American way of life. 

We are accustomed to seeing America enmeshed in this con- 
flict, especially every four years as the election of a President 
registers the people’s verdict on policy and direction. We are 
accustomed to a political atmosphere including name-calling and 
attacks on personality which accompany heated political cam- 
paigns. We are somewhat less accustomed to the conflict con- 
tinuing between elections through, for instance, organization- 
sponsored pamphleteering, lectures, forums and movies by pri- 
vate and governmental agencies for their particular politico- 
economic programs or conceptions of Americanism. But we are 
unaccustomed to education being enmeshed in this atmosphere 
of cultural conflict. 

Yet this is just what we have been experiencing, particularly as 
extreme right-wing organizations with reactionary inclinations 
use the national situation to attack not only such legislation as the 
Wagner Act, TVA, international organizations and social secu- 
rity but also instruction in the schools. Some disapprove of 
teaching or textbooks which consider social legislation enacted 
during the past twenty years. Discussion of “social planning” 
or “economic planning” is anathema to such groups. They 
charge that the schools are creating in students’ minds the 
idea that the government owes them a living. They regard 
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UN and UNESCO as “the greatest subversive plot in history’; 
and they attack as un-American any teaching about such in- 
ternational agencies. Educators and educational groups using 
newer methods of instruction and developing such school pro- 
grams as school camping and conservation of natural resources 
are frequently labeled “leftist.” “Progressive education” is claimed 
to be synonymous with indoctrination for New Dealism, welfare 
statism, collectivism, socialism and communism. In turn, these 
political terms are often misdefined as identical. Accusations are 
hurled by the critics that a subtle subversive movement, Moscow- 
inspired, has infiltrated the schools and is attempting to build 
communistic social patterns of thinking. 

The schools, at a time of major national conflict, are increas- 
ingly caught up in a conflict on national issues. Hence the 
teacher and other school people are confronted with an increas- 
ingly difficult problem in encouraging the use of the method of 
free intelligence in our American democracy. 


Conference of American Small Business Organizations 


The conflict on national issues is evident in the attacks on 
textbooks, educational films and standardized tests. The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations sponsors a quarterly review of textbooks 
entitled the Educational Reviewer, edited by Lucille Cardin Crain. 

A strongly worded condemnation of the activities of the Edu- 
cational Reviewer appeared in the section on “Publications” of 
the report on CASBO by the House Select Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities. It follows: 


CASBO makes a more ingenious contribution to the encyclopedia 
of pressure tactics with the Educational Reviewer, “a quarterly re- 
view of educational materials” published for CASBO’s Committee on 
Education. The Reviewer's avowed function is to examine textbooks 
from the point of view of their attachment to the principles of “per- 
sonal liberty and economic liberty,” and their freedom from “con- 
cealed theories of collectivism. .. .” 

The general tone and viewpoint of the textbook reviews found in 
the Educational Reviewer are difficult to describe briefly. A few sam- 
ples are set forth in the appendix to this report, exhibits Nos. 46 and 
47, at pp. 56 and 61. What matters, of course, is not that CASBO’s 
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viewpoint is either broad or narrow but that it has gone to such 
lengths to put it into operation. The long-run aim of this program 
is obvious, and this is nothing less than the establishment of CASBO’s 
philosophy as the standard of educational orthodoxy in the schools of 
the Nation. 

We all agree, of course, that our textbooks should be American, that 
they should not be the vehicle for the propagation of obnoxious doc- 
trines. Yet the review of textbooks by self-appointed experts, espe- 
cially when undertaken under the aegis of an organization having a 
distinct legislative axe to grind, smacks too much of the book-burning 
orgies of Nuremberg to be accepted by thoughtful Americans without 
foreboding and alarm. It suggests, too, that the reviewers profoundly 
distrust the integrity, good faith, and plain common sense of the 
school boards and teachers of the country. If these educators are so 
utterly naive and untrained as to need help from a lobbying organiza- 
tion in selecting proper classroom materials, then our educational 
system has decayed beyond all help. This proposition we cannot 
accept. 

For good or ill, CASBO is doing essentially what many other pres- 
sure groups are trying to do. These groups have long since recognized 
that lobbying of the traditional variety is not enough to insure lasting 
legislative success. As a consequence, they have entered upon a far- 
reaching and infinitely ambitious struggle to control public opinion. . . . 
Wherever opinion is made there can the resourceful pressure group be 
found. The implications of this heavy and relentless assault on the 
Nation’s mind—by all the CASBO’s big and little, liberal and con- 
servative—have yet to be fully realized.’ 


The Committee for Constitutional Government 


The Committee for Constitutional Government, a powerful 
lobbying organization with headquarters in New York City, was 
founded by Frank Gannett, Rochester, New York, publisher, in 
1937. Since its founding the CCG has used its influence to oppose 
a trend in this country toward what it considers to be welfare 
statism, collectivism and Marxism. In this connection it took a 
strong stand against federal aid to education on the grounds that 
federal aid means federal control. Recently the Committee for 
Constitutional Government distributed thousands upon thousands 
of copies of John T. Flynn’s:-The Road Ahead and has used many 

TU. S. ‘Bist Congress, 2nd Session, House Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities. Report No, 3232: Conference of American Small Business Organizations. 


Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950. p. 15-16, 
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closely associated organizations * to spread propaganda favorable 
to its cause. Among these organizations are America’s Future, 
which sponsors radio programs; Features for America, which 
syndicates in newspapers the columns of Willford I. King and 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn; The Constitution and Free Enter- 
prise Foundation, which prints books; and Fighters for Freedom. 
It is significant that many of the “opinion molders” sponsored by 
the CCG include the names of individuals who have attacked 
the public schools on ideological grounds. 

The pressure tactics exerted on textbooks by the Committee for 
Constitutional Government were admitted by its secretary, Dr. 
Edward A. Rumely, at the time the Committee for Constitutional 
Government was investigated by the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities. In the following statement, Rumely re- 
ferred to 1938: 


Investigation showed that more than 3,000,000 high school students 
were being educated over the Rugg textbooks which misrepresented 
our Constitution as the device of rich men to protect their property. 
We tried, in Rochester, N. Y., where we had the support of the press 
and radio, to dislodge this dangerous book from the public schools. 
It cost far too much effort and money to be carried through on a 
national scale. Our investigation showed lack of appreciation of the 
Constitution by citizens, and lack of proper instruction in our public 
schools on the constitutional principles of freedom, the chief source of 


difficulty.® 
National Economic Council 


Another organization which has followed a strong nationalist 
and isolationist position similar to that taken by the Committee 
for Constitutional Government is the National Economic Coun- 
cil, headed by Merwin K. Hart. Some idea of the program it 
carries out can be had by examining its position on various legis- 
lative measures. It is opposed to federal aid to education, further 


8 Report of House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities. House of Rep- 
resentatives, 8lst Congress, 2nd Session. Report, Committee for Constitutional 
Government. June 27, 28, 29 and August 25, 1950. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

® Committee for Constitutional Government. “Statement Released When Dr. 
Edward A. Rumely, Executive Secretary of the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, Inc., Appears Before the House Select Committee on Lobbying Activi- 
ties, Scheduled for 10:00 A. M., Tuesday, June 27th, 1950.” New York: the 
Committee, 1950. Unpaged. 
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immigration, public housing, FEPC and other civil rights measures, 
TVA and the United Nations. The NEC has been active in pro- 
moting a constitutional amendment limiting the Government’s 
taxing power. It has bitterly opposed the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, charging that many of the measures promoted under 
these administrations lead in the direction of the totalitarian 
state. 

Throughout this book we have favored the use of free play of 
intelligence and condemned indoctrination in the area of con- 
troversial issues. In this connection it is interesting to note Mr. 
Hart’s fear of free inquiry as expressed in a letter he wrote on 
October 10, 1949, to his assistant: 


Frankly, I was quite shocked at the attitude of many of the faculty 
members at Cornell, especially as regards not only our economic 
situation but the inroads which communism is making in many of 
our larger universities. If the men who are teaching these boys take 
the attitude that they should tell them everything and let the student 
make up his own mind, we are certainly doomed. I always thought 
it was the purpose of a teacher to guide young men in their thinking 
along the right lines. From the number of educators among the 
“fringe” group, it looks as though too many brains call for too much 
free thinking.*° 


National Council for American Education 


Among the most vociferous critics of modern education is the 
National Council for American Education, headed by Allen A. 
Zoll. Formed in 1946, the National Council for American Educa- 
tion was incorporated in New Jersey in 1948. Listed among the 
trustees was the name “A. Alderson Zoll II.” His old organiza- 
tion, American Patriots, Inc., was included on the Attorney- 
General's list of subversive organizations. Zoll’s newest venture 
received a near death-blow because of an exposé in the New 
York World-Telegram on August 25, 1948, entitled “Zoll, Hate 
Monger, Promotes New Racket.” Distinguished Americans who 
had allowed their names to appear as supporters of the National 
Council for American Education immediately resigned and 
apologized publicly. 

— -10U, S. Bist Congress, 2nd Session, House Select Committee on Lobbying Ac- 


tivities. Report, National Economic Council. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$, Government Printing Office, 1950. _ p. 502, 
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The NCAE publishes a monthly bulletin called the Educa- 
tional Guardian, issues booklets “exposing” communist-front affili- 
ations of professors in larger colleges—for example, “Red-ucators 
at Harvard University” and “Red-ucators at Columbia Univer- 
sity’—and puts out brochure-style pamphlets with such titles as 
“How Red Are the Schools?” “They Want Your Child,” “Pro- 
gressive Education Increases Delinquency,” “Private Schools: 
The Solution to America’s Educational Problem,” “American 
Higher Education” and “The Yale Whitewash.” Occasionally the 
Educational Guardian reviews textbooks. In addition the Coun- 
cil has sent out reprints of articles distributed by vested interest 
groups it favors. Examples are “The Golden Jackass” by Vivien 
Kellems; “Harvard—Red Hunting Ground,” a series of articles 
on Harvard by a Chicago Tribune reporter; a reprint of a chap- 
ter on the large educational foundations from Frank Hughes’ 
Prejudice and the Press; and columns by Westbrook Pegler. 

There is a constant reference to patriotism in all the NCAE 
leaflets. Time and again it is used as a cloak of respectability to 
justify the stand taken. Members of the NCAE are informed that 
“there is no earthly reason why a good, loyal, patriotic American 
should not subscribe to a loyalty oath.” “Pro-American” litera- 
ture is advertised. Prospective members are informed: “Now you 
can aid in the important work done by the Council in eradicating 
un-American influences from the schools, and in maintaining the 
American system of free opportunity. You are invited—urged— 
to join with the Council and assist to the limit of your ability."’ 

The ability of a propagandist to use to his own advantage a 
profession’s opposition to a controversial program is nowhere 
better illustrated than in Zoll’s letter addressed to members of the 
American Medical Association on May 31, 1951: 

Dear Doctor: 

One reason—probably the chief reason—that socialized medicine is 
such an imminent menace is that the youth of this country for years 
have been indoctrinated with the desirability of state-planned medi- 
cine. This is one of the socialistic goals which many textbooks and 
innumerable teachers have been advocating. 


At the root of the trouble is the National Education Association, 
that entrenched hierarchy of school administrators and teachers. 


: 11 National Council for American Education. How Red Are the Schools?) New 
York: the Council, n.d. p. 14. 
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America has almost been lost by default because the youngsters of 
the nation have been so thoroughly indoctrinated with the idea that 
the world owes them a living, that the government can—and should— 
take care of everything and everybody. However, an aroused citizenry 
of patriotic parents and other individuals has at long last become 
determined to put a stop to these nefarious activities in the schools. 

As you probably are aware, this Council has been—and is now—the 
spearhead in this arousing of the public. As a further step, the Coun- 
cil is now undertaking the most important assignment in which it has 
ever engaged. This is the preparation of a complete exposé of the 
National Education Association—the super-bureaucracy which leads 
around by the nose the nation’s school administrators and teachers— 
most of whom are good Americans but who are powerless in the hands 
of this entrenched socialist autocracy. 

To do a real job on that group, we need financial help—lots of it. 
This project is of the utmost importance—and every informed and 
patriotic American should assist in it—to the very limit of your ability. 

This report on N.E.A. will show the socialist slanting of the organi- 
zation and the un-American leanings and activities of the powers that 
run it, and will do more to clean up the schools than anything that 
has been done yet. It will be accurate, factual and tremendously re- 
sultful. 

Whether you can send a large, small or middle-sized check to 
assist, please send one—as soon as you can—and as large as you can. 
It is an extremely important project, as you will see when the report 
is finished. As an expression of our appreciation for your help, we 
will send you a copy of the complete report. 

Please help—to the very limit of your ability—for the sake of your 
profession, of the youth of the land, the very future of America. 

Yours to keep (make) America’s schools American, 
(Signed) A. A. Zoll 
Executive Vice President'” 


AAZoll,aeg 


On June 13, 1951, at the Atlantic City meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association the following resolution was passed: 


Whereas, The American Medical Association, its constituent state 
associations and the component county associations thereof are now 
and have been for some time engaged in a bitter and grueling strug- 
gle to prevent the socialization of medicine with its inevitable accom- 
paniment of the ultimate disintegration and destruction of good 
scientific care; and 

Whereas, The socialization of medicine is just one phase of a 


12 A mimeographed letter, dated May 31, 1951, sent to physicians over Zoll’s 
signature (mimeographed ) as Executive Vice President of NCAE. 
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long-range plan to collectivize every phase of our economic and social 
structure; and 


Whereas, Many of our educators and many of the organizations 
to which they belong have for many years conducted an active, aggres- 
sive campaign to indoctrinate their students in grammar school, high 
school and college with the insidious and destructive tenets of the 
welfare state, this teaching of hatred and scorn for the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise having been so widespread and successful 
that as a result our voters are conditioned to accept all manner of 
totalitarian expedients in direct violation of economic law; and 

Whereas, The Sons of the American Revolution presented to the 
last Congress a Bill of Grievances, setting forth specific instances of 
such teachings by individuals and the subversive textbooks to imple- 
ment such teachings, and calling for a Congressional investigation of 
such teachings to the end that proper remedial steps may be taken; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association endorse the 
principle of requesting the Congress to make a thorough investigation 
of our entire school system, with particular reference to the teachers 
and authors of textbooks advocating the overthrow of the American 
system of free enterprise by the infiltration of un-American fallacies 
of collectivism; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President, 
the Vice President, and members of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives.” 


The Educator's Washington Dispatch commented: “Zoll whis- 
pered into the doctors’ ears that the public schools advocate 
socialized medicine. The doctors believed the story, approved 
the resolution.” * 

Naturally the National Education Association protested the 
AMA resolution. When the facts were made clear, there were 
red faces among the doctors. At its Los Angeles meeting in 
December 1951, the House of Delegates of the American Medical 
Association expressed confidence in the “patriotism and Ameri- 
canism of the vast majority of educators and of bona fide educa- 
tional organizations.” The revised resolution follows: 


Whereas, There has been some misunderstanding concerning the 
resolution adopted by the House of Delegates in June, 1951, calling 


13 American Medical Association. Journal of the American Medical Association. 
June 20, 1951. 
14 Educator's Washington Dispatch. July 19, 1951. p. 1. 
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for a Congressional investigation of the teaching of collectivism in 
our schools; be it 

Resolved, The American Medical Association hereby reaffirms its 
belief in and support of the American public school system as a bul- 
wark of our constitutional republic and that system must exercise its 
proper function of disciplining and instructing our youth in order 
that they upon the attainment of maturity may assume their rightful 
positions as responsible and productive citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That the attention of every American is once again 
directed to the dangerous inroads upon our national thinking already 
achieved by the insidious philosophy of collectivism. Those educators 
who have seen this danger and are opposing it deserve our hearty 
commendation and enthusiastic support. Those who have attempted 
to pervert our school system from its true educational function to that 
of indoctrination should be relieved of further opportunity to achieve 
their goals.’® 


Sons of the American Revolution 


The “Bill of Grievances” referred to in the quotation above was 
a lengthy document prepared by the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. It is an appeal to the Congress of the United States in 
the form of a Constitutional Petition for Redress of Grievances 
concerning “the dissemination of subversive propaganda to un- 
dermine the Constitution and nullify its effectiveness.” The “Sum- 
mary Statement on Case” charges that there is a “subversive 
textbook problem national in scope” which is “part of an inter- 
state traffic in propaganda originating from Communist front 
organizations and other pressure groups” and that “the public 
schools are being dominated by a group of so-called ‘progressive’ 
educators in the Schools of Education of our leading universities. 
... Much of this material is slanted to favor Socialism and Com- 
munism. Some of it is designed to convert this country into a 
Social Welfare type of State.” *° . 

At its May 1950 meeting the Sons of the American Revolution 
issued a report entitled “A Socialistic Public School System.” 
Included is an attempt to link high taxes with the cost of “pro- 
gressive” education: “It might be worthwhile for you to dig up 


'S American Medical Association. News Release for Newspapers of Thursday, 
December 6, 1951. Chicago: the Association. 

16 National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. A Bill of Griev- 
ances. Washington, D. C.: the Society, 1949. 
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your tax return for last year. Re-figure the tax according to the 
1939 rates and subtract. The difference is your bill for the 
projects and schemes of the ‘progressive’ educators.” 1" 


Friends of the Public Schools 


Another spokesman for the patrioteers is seventy-nine-year-old 
Major General Amos A. Fries, retired, who edits the Bulletin of 
the Friends of the Public Schools. Frequent objects of his attacks 
are the National Education Association and the United States 
Office of Education which he pictures as Washington bureauc- 
racies wielding enormous powers to compel administrators and 
teachers to obey their will. 

In the January 1951 Bulletin Fries took a pot shot at founda- 
tion grants, aiming at the W. K. Kellogg Foundation project for 
improving public school administration. Referring to a news- 
paper article announcing the grant, Fries commented: “The sec- 
ond paragraph states that there is ‘planned a vast five-year co- 
operative undertaking. Educators seem strong on five-year 
programs, since Russia adopted them.” The great danger in the 
Kellogg grant, stated Fries, is “. . . the tendency to strait-jacket 
public school education and make of it a profession instead of a 
high public duty.” ** 

The Bulletin of the Friends of the Public Schools is received by 
many superintendents, school board members and legislators 
despite the fact that they do not subscribe to it. A questionnaire 
survey conducted by the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education showed that it has a wide 
distribution. 


Rejections of Democracy and Acceptance of Republic 


Modern education urges support for democracy as a way of 
life. Apparently, not all Americans agree. One statement which 
attracted considerable attention in the press came from Herbert 
U. Nelson, executive vice-president of the National Association 


17 Committee on Americanization, Aaron A. Sargent, counsel. A Socialistic 
Public School System. Unpublished report delivered before National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution. Atlantic City, May 1950. 

18 Friends of the Public Schools, Bulletin 13:1; January 1951. Washington, 
D. C.: the Organization. 
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of Real Estate Boards, at the time he was testifying before a 
Congressional committee. In a letter which was made public, 
Nelson had written: “I do not believe in democracy. I think it 
stinks. I believe in a republic operated by elective representa- 
tives who are permitted to do the job as the Board of Directors 
should.” In an explanation of this statement, Nelson pointed out 
that the United States is a republic based on a constitution pro- 
viding for representative government. “In the democracies a 
simple majority becomes an unrestrained tyrant,” he added." 
What do some of the spokesmen for politico-economic and 
patrioteer forces say about democracy? Verne Kaub, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council for American Education, wrote: 


All textbooks quoted above and all other similar texts examined by 
this writer describe America’s government as a democracy, thus play- 
ing into the hands of the Communists as effectively as if ‘the practice 
were the Reds’ own planning, as it probably is, in part. 

Communists use “adopted” words for their own purposes; they 
describe their theories and practices as democracy, and all planks of 
their immediate program as democratic. This is confusing, thus 
highly pleasing to Communists, since confusion is one of their best 
tools. 

By definition and word derivation, democracy means government 
by men. Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is the author of “The New ‘Common Sense,” which was 
incorporated with “Study of the Creed of Democracy,” by Thomas H. 
Briggs, also of Columbia, in “The Meaning of Democracy” (Mac- 
millan, 1941). Dean Russell wrote: “Democracy is a word formed by 
two Greek words meaning people and power; and by extension it 
neans rule of all the people.” 

Actually democracy is rule by the majority, which, again “by exten- 
sion,” is rule of the stronger—the jungle law. Thus, Communists, 
advocates of brutalitarian rule, have every right to call themselves 
democrats. The slogan of democracy is “vox populi vox dei.” To a 
Christian this is heresy. Not even unanimous vote of all people of 
the earth can speak for God or repeal God’s laws. America is a 
republic unlike any other ever established. True, the Constitution 
provides for representative government common to other republics, 
but it provides also a government of law, and the basic law is the 


moral law of the New Testament.2° 


'® San Francisco Chronicle. “Real Estate Lobbyist Berates Democracy.” San 
Francisco Chronicle. A pril 20, 1950. p. 4. 
2° Kaub, Verne P. “A Critic.” Saturday Review of Literature 35:57; April 19, 
1952. 
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A review in the Educational Reviewer explained democracy as 
follows: “Democracy is a government by demagogues leading 
to the tyranny of the majority over the minority.” * 

In a similar way General Amos A. Fries (retired), editor of the 
Bulletin of the Friends of the Public Schools, has expressed his 
hostility toward democracy: “The United States, of course, is not 
a democracy, and every educator who knows anything should 
know it. Anyone who calls our government a democracy is either 
completely un-American or a moron.” 

After this statement came the explanation that this nation is a 
representative republic, so designated by the founding fathers 


. . who knew the extreme peril in trying to create a nation on the 
theory of democracy where everybody could vote on all questions 
and any vote, whether forced or brought about by wild agitators or 
criminals such as communists, etc., could destroy the government and 
bring on anarchy and chaos.”* 


SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS FROM NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


No more than passing mention can be given to the many con- 
structive efforts of organizations at the national level in helping 
build support of public schools during the critical period follow- 
ing World War II. It is not possible to do justice to, or even to 
name, all these organizations; therefore, the information which 
follows, inadequate as it may be, can only give the reader some 
idea of what a few organizations representing a cross-section of 
American life are doing to help the schools. The order in which 
these organizations are discussed is in no sense an attempt to 
rate them in order of importance. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Throughout the years the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has actively engaged in promoting country-wide im- 
provement programs. It has worked for new and additional 
school buildings and classroom equipment, better pay and train- 
ing for teachers. It has been especially interested in American 
Education Week and in such worth-while activities as study 


21 Educational Reviewer 1:3; October 15, 1949. 
22 Friends of the Public Schools. Bulletin 13:2; March 1951. Washington, D. C.: 
the Organization. 
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groups on child development and joint school-community com- 
mittees on curriculum planning. Thirty-seven thousand local 
PTA’s carry out the program of the National Congress, which 
has a membership of 7,219,165. 

Illustrative of the recent work of the Congress is the pamphlet 
Everybody's Schools which emphasizes to all citizens the impor- 
tance of the public schools as a safeguard of the democratic 
tradition. The foreword states: “The school children of today 
are the adult citizens of tomorrow. What they learn, how they 
learn, and their environment while they learn will determine the 
kind of world they will build on the structure we have reared for 
them.” ”* 

The pamphlet contains sections headed “Does Everybody in 
Your*Community Realize That . . .” and “What You Can Do.” 
Under the former heading are listed these points: 

A school must give everybody's children the best environment for 
learning. 

If the school plant itself—classrooms, equipment, services, and aids 
to teaching—is inadequate, it will seriously hamper the child’s ability 
to learn. 

It is up to all citizens, not merely parents, to know and understand 
the public school program and do their part in shaping it to fit 
current needs. 

America’s schools are today being viciously attacked by propagan- 
dizing pressure groups. 

In the public schools lies our highest hope of preserving the indi- 
vidual freedom for which America stands.”* 

In a similar vein the pamphlet, Schools and Health in Rural 
Areas, was prepared by the chairman of rural service of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers to describe and foster 
PTA activities involving citizenship participation in rural areas.” 


National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


During the post-war period the rise of a new organization 
called the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
has attracted nation-wide attention and support. Financed largely 


23 National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Everybody's Schools. Chicago: 
the Congress. p. 2. 

*4 Ibid., p. 3. 

25 Lindstrom, David E. Schools and Health in Rural Areas. Chicago: National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1951. 
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by the Carnegie Corporation and the General Education Board 
and headed by distinguished American citizens not professionally 
identified with education, religion or politics, this Commission 
has undertaken a program of building an active interest in the 
public schools in order to improve them. Activities have included 
workshop conferences, countless articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines, preparation of such booklets as “What Do We Know about 
Our Schools?” and “How Can We Help Get Better Schools?” 
distribution of materials to such organizations as the League of 
Women Voters and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, radio and 
television presentations, advertising campaigns for better schools 
and distribution of such films as “The Fight for Better Schools,” 
“Action for Your Public Schools” and “The Schools March On.” 
The Commission serves as a clearinghouse of information. con- 
cerning constructive efforts by citizens’ groups at the local level, 
and issues a monthly bulletin, “Citizens and Their Schools.” So 
extensive has the work of the NCCPS become that regional 
offices have been set up in key cities. 


Labor Unions 


Staunch supporters of public education are both the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the American Federation of 
Labor. The report of the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of 
the CIO supported legislation to provide more resources for 
schools and encouraged its members to take an increasingly ac- 
tive part in parent- -teacher associations and in the selection of 
school board members. The CIO News has presented some ex- 
cellent articles concerning the post-war crisis in education. One 
was entitled “An American Tragedy: Our Neglected Schools.” 
Another was an editorial entitled “Our American Schools.” The 
Economic Outlook for August 1950 carried an article, “Don’t 
Neglect Our Schools.” A pamphlet circulated by the CIO as a 
public service and prepared by the Ohio CIO Council is Keep 
Them Free. It centers around the “gag” rule passed by the Board 
of Trustees of Ohio State University as a result of the appearance 
of Harold Rugg as a speaker at OSU during the summer of 1951. 
It denounces the “witch-hunt” activities of the Zollites and ends 
with this statement: 
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America will be free so long as her schools are free. America will 
be democratic so long as her schools are democratic. America will 
know the ways of Brotherhood so long as her schools show the path 
to Brotherhood. 

The CIO stands together with honest and freedom-loving men and 
women everywhere to preserve our schools from thoughtless or wicked 
destruction. 

We shall fight to the limit to KEEP THEM FREE.*° 

After a stirring defense of academic freedom by a roused 
faculty, by Scripps-Howard and other newspapers, and by church 
groups, including Quaker and Catholic, the board ruling was 
markedly modified. With the help of labor, academic freedom 
won a substantial, though incomplete victory. 

The American Federation of Labor has fought for expanded 
school services. It has resisted pressures from selfish interests to 
reduce the cost of these services. In the January 1952 issue of 
the American Federationist an article entitled “We Must Fight 
Back” protested irresponsible criticisms of the schools. Both the 
CIO and AFL have supported legislative measures designed to 
give financial assistance to public education. 


National Association of Manufacturers . 


Although some educators have at times been critical of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, this organization has carried 
on many worth-while projects during the past ten years. Through 
its influence many business leaders have become increasingly in- 
terested in the welfare and development of the public schools. 
Industry-education cooperation has been stressed in conferences 
held by the NAM. Twice during the summer of 1951 F. Kenneth 
Brasted, director of the NAM Education Department, spoke 
over the radio urging citizens’ groups to help local schools by 
making teaching more attractive through increased salaries, im- 
proved working conditions and pleasanter surroundings. The 
NAM magazine USA carried an article entitled “Crisis in the 
Public Schools,” by Dr. Herold Hunt, general superintendent of 
schools in Chicago. The magazine Trends, monthly publication 
of the NAM, has recommended the handbook, How Can We Help 
Get Better Schools? put out by the National Citizens Commission 


26 Qhio CIO Council. Keep Them Free. Columbus: the Council. Unpaged. 
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for the Public Schools. The September 1951 issue summarized the 
summer conference held by the NCCPS and noted that the follow- 
ing organizations participated: the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the CIO, the AFL, the National Urban League, NAM, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, and veterans and youth organizations. 

The November 1951 Trends called attention to a resolution 
adopted by the NAM Board declaring that “business enterprises 
must find a way to support the whole educational program effec- 
tively, regularly and now.” This resolution, which was printed in 
the leaflet Industry’s View on Financial Support of Education, 
urged the membership of the NAM: 

1. To continue its efforts to secure adequate local, state and private 
support for a sound program of elementary and secondary education 
for all American youth. 

2. To exert every effort to make available to higher education the 
supplementary private financial support essential to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our youth, American industry and the nation. This 
private support may be in the form of: 

a. Endowments, grants-in-aid, buildings and such other items as 

may be determined. 

b. Assistance to qualified and worthy individuals to continue their 
educational careers through programs of scholarship awards 
and other grants for education. 

c. Utilization so far as possible of the facilities, faculty and staff 
of colleges and universities to carry on research in pure, applied 
and social science and in all other areas which will prove bene- 
ficial not only to industry but to American life. 


d. Assistance to demonstrably sound organizations whose funds are 
raised for and disbursed to urgently needed fields of specialized 
education.?? 


Anti-Defamation League 


Among the many organizations opposing anti-democratic pres- 
sures, the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith has performed 
a real service in identifying anti-Semitic groups and individuals, 
many of whom are among the severest critics of modern educa- 
tion. This organization was quick to recognize the “phony” 


27 National Association of Manufacturers. Industry’s View on Financial Support 
of Education. New York: the Association, October 1951. p. 2. 
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aspects of the Three R’s fight and the peculiar eagerness of some 
to single out programs of intercultural education for attack. The 
Anti-Defamation League has prepared or distributed such mate- 
rials as the following to help local citizens think about public 
education today: 


Ernest O. Melby, American Education Under Fire, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith, New York, 1951. 

Milton Senn, “Putsch on Pasadena,” Frontier Magazine. 

Morton Puner, “Reading, ’Riting and Retreat,’ Anti-Defamation 
League Bulletin. 

Extracts from Do Citizens and Education Mix—Report of Governor 
of Connecticut’s Fact-Finding Commission on Education. 

“The Attacks on Modern Education”—a special edition of the ADL 
Facts. 

Robert A. Skaife, “They Sow Distrust,” “They Oppose Progress,” 
“They Want ‘Tailored’ Schools,” Nation’s Schools, January, February 
and May 1951. 

“Crisis in the Public Schools”—reprinted from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers Magazine U.S.A. 

James B. Conant, “The Superintendent Was the Target,” New York 
Times Book Review, April 29, 1951. 

Arthur Morse, “Who's Trying To Ruin Our Schools?” McCall's, 
September 1951. 


American Jewish Committee 


The American Jewish Committee, recognizing that public edu- 
cation is an indispensable foundation of American democracy, 
has been greatly disturbed at local pressures against the schools. 
The dangers to our American way of life, in the opinion of the 
American Jewish Committee, come from pressures to deprive 
liberal educators of a public forum, intimidation of teachers, 
elimination of controversial issues from the classroom, indoctrina- 
tion rather than teaching and destruction of a modern program 
of education. 

On the local level the American Jewish Committee has worked 
to foster favorable attitudes toward the legitimate aims and 
objectives of the modern school. It has also opposed the efforts 
of selfish interests to deprive youth of fullest educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The following activities have been carried on: 
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1. An exposé in the Home Front, American Jewish Committee 
newsletter, of the groups and individuals unreasonably attacking the 
schools. 


2. Fact-Sheet on the Current Attacks on the Schools, which de- 
scribed the nature of the attacks and refuted the charges. 

3. Joint sponsorship with seven other educational and civic groups 
of the pamphlet, Danger! They're after Our Schools. 


4. Commentary, American Jewish Committee magazine, carried 
Robert Shaplan’s “Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books” (December 1950), 
and Edward N. Saveth’s “What To Do about ‘Dangerous’ Textbooks.” 
Reprints of both these articles have been widely distributed. 


5. A fact sheet furnished to radio and television broadcasters led to 
a considerable number of programs highlighting school issues. 


6. The AJC has worked with other national groups urging them to 
support the schools. 


7. The Committee has also come to the defense of several educators 
who have been denied the right to speak. 


American Association of University Women 


In a covering letter to some of its leaders, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women warned that schools were under 
attack from “groups eager to direct education according to their 
specific beliefs, religion, economics, or politics; by taxpayers who 
are determined to slash the school budget; by self-appointed 
guardians of patriotism; or by those who decry secular educa- 
tion.” °° 

In order to help its members find a basis for study and action, 
AAUW sent out, in addition to a bibliography, a kit of ten items 
presenting the thinking of some who criticize and some who 
defend constructively. Here are the materials sent out: 


Ronald Lippitt. “Attacks on the School: How To Develop Preven- 
tive Strength,” Progressive Education, May 1951. 

“The Public-School Crisis,” a series of six articles in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, September 8, 1951. 

How Can We Help Get Better Schools? (National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools ). 

Ernest O. Melby. American Education Under Fire, Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, New York, 1951. 


28 American Association of University Women, National Education Committee. 
Letter to State and Branch Chairmen. (Signed by Constance Warren, Committee 
chairman.) Washington, D. C.: the Association, January 17, 1952. 
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Richard B. Kennan. “Education—Democracy’s Best Defense,” Edu- 
cational Leadership, May 1951. 

W. W. Brickman. “Attack and Counterattack in American Educa- 
tion,” School and Society, October 27, 1951. 

Canon Bernard Iddings Bell. “Know How vs. Know Why,” Life 
Magazine, October 16, 1950. 

Ernest O. Melby. “Challenge to the Critics of the Schools,” New 
York Times Magazine, September 23, 1951. 

Edward M. Tuttle. “All Aboard—Community Complaint a Golden 
Opportunity for Effective Public Relations,” American School Board 
Journal, August 1950. 

Wesley E. Peik. “Research, The Trend of Our Times and Common 
Learnings” (summary of speech before Citizens Committee on Pub- 
lic Education, Wednesday, June 7, 1950). 


United States Chamber of Commerce 


Through sponsorship of Business-Education Days, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has endeavored to promote 
a better understanding of the problems, objectives and inter- 
dependence of schools and business. At the same time the 
Chamber has encouraged return visits of business men to schools 
through Education-Business Days. 

In 1944 and 1945 the Chamber of Commerce issued two out- 
standing pamphlets relating to public education. One, prepared 
by the Chamber’s Committee on Education and entitled Educa- 
tion—An Investment in People, gives factual evidence to support 
the view that education encourages production and increases the 
consuming capacity of people. The second pamphlet, Education 
Steps Up Living Standards, compared five poor countries with 
five rich ones to see why some are poor and some are rich. The 
latter booklet is one of the most dramatic illustrations of the 
importance of education to a country that wants to raise its 
level of income. 

A more recent pamphlet carrying out the thesis of the earlier 
booklets is The Growing Challenge. The Chamber again empha- 
sizes that expenditures for education can be a sound investment 
and urges business-education cooperation. Another leaflet pub- 
licizing The Growing Challenge is entitled Schools Must Grow 
for Tomorrow. It points out that schools need today: 


1. To help youth build better habits of health, work and play—to 
develop personalities that can get along together in a complex world. 
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2. To teach youth their responsibilities to become good producers, 
wise consumers, careful drivers, intelligent parents, friendly neigh- 
bors. 

3. To provide a high school curriculum suitable for all children— 
and to encourage youth at least to complete high school as a founda- 
tion for mature living. 

4. To help young people explore their abilities and interests—to 
guide each student as he seeks to match what he can do with what 
needs to be done in a specialized society. 


5. To reveal to all youth the dignity and worth of every individual; 
to develop active appreciation of our cultural heritage; to provide 
such full understanding of our inherited rights and freedoms that they 
will be wisely used and well defended.*® 

Many organizations at the national level have supported 
programs for more and better schools, increased salaries for 
teachers, and improved working conditions. Some of them 
have also rendered a constructive service to local members by 
acquainting them with the propaganda tactics of various groups. 
The result has been to bring local citizens closer together in 
their efforts to preserve the American public school system. Per- 
haps never before have citizens been so actively interested in 
public schools as they are at the present time. 


BUILDING SUPPORT AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


In the preceding section attention was directed to the efforts 
of organizations at the national level to build support for public 
education. In this section a description of efforts at the local 
level will be given. Six communities which have experienced 
serious clashes of opinion over “Progressive Education,” “the 
Three R’s,” “frills and fads,” et al., will be evaluated for activities 
in response to minority pressures. 


Pasadena, California 


Perhaps one of the earliest of local groups formed to defend 
free education in a democracy and to counteract what many have 
called destructive activities was organized in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. A research organization known as Committee on Public 


29 Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, Committee on 
Education. Schools Must Grow for Tomorrow. Washington, D, C.: the Chamber, 
Unpaged. 
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Education (COPE) had been in operation while the Goslin 
administration directed the school program. Its efforts had been 
limited, but as tension mounted the functions of COPE became 
more clearly outlined. One constructive step taken by this or- 
ganization was the preparation of a statement of principles which 
any sincere citizen believing in public schools could accept with 
a clear conscience. The reader will note that the following state- 
ment in no way makes a case for supporting a particular philoso- 
phy of education. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Introduction 


Today, we are facing a world crisis. We are determined to defend 
our democratic way of life. More than this, we are determined to 
strengthen and extend it, as an example to the world, and as the 
only pathway to lasting peace. 

Many of us do not know how to put this determination to any prac- 
tical use. Yet each of us can take a step today, starting in our own 
home town. We all know that our American public school system 
seeks to provide education for all, regardless of race, creed or color. 
It has been a major factor in the growth of our political and eco- 
nomic freedom and prosperity. By giving our public schools our 
understanding and critical interest, we will strengthen them. Our 
ignorance and apathy may weaken not only our schools but our entire 
way of life. 

For this reason, we invite you to join us on the Committee on Pub- 
lic Education, if you find that you share the beliefs stated below. 


Statement of Principles 


We Believe that free public education is essential to our democ- 
racy, contributing to the preservation of the American way of life, 
to the protection of our liberties and to our steadily improving 
standard of living. 

We Believe that every American child has a right to equal educa- 
tional opportunity in public schools, adequately financed. 

We Believe that a fair appraisal of our public schools must take 
into account the complexity of the problems which they actually 
face in educating all children.. This complexity makes a static approach 
to education impracticable. There is more than one way in which 
good teaching and good learning can take place. 

To summarize: We Believe that since our government derives 
its authority from the people and conducts its affairs in accordance 
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with the expressed will of the people, we must foster and encourage 
public education. To this end, our schools must constantly be 
strengthened and improved. 


Putting Our Beliefs to Work 


We Propose: continuous presentation of the aims of education 
in our American democracy, and of some of the ways in which these 
aims are being realized. 

We Propose: clear presentations of some of the major problems 
which have long existed in education, and of some of the ways in 
which they have been solved in the past. 


We Propose: discussions of the new knowledge coming from 
current educational research. To what extent should these findings 
change the schooling of our own city’s children? 

We Propose: to analyze the situation, locally and_ nationally, 
from time to time, when it seems necessary to the carrying out of our 
purpose of unifying citizens for constructive action to strengthen free 
public education. 


To Achieve These Aims, COPE Hopes 
To Create a city-wide organization of all interested and responsible 
individuals. 


To Assemble and analyze information from available responsible 
sources. 


To Convey information and interpretation to the public at meet- 
ings, in the press, on the air, and in printed materials, to include a 
regularly published newsletter for wide distribution. 

To Cooperate with other groups with similar purposes in edu- 
cational areas. 

To Promote intelligent understanding in the community to the 
end that it may take informed action on educational issues.*° 

COPE was not strong enough in November 1950 to avoid 
Willard E. Goslin’s resignation as superintendent. As the Pasa- 
dena struggle went on, COPE gained additional strength through 
the merger with it of the Citizens Action Committee. The latter 
organization had been formed in an eleventh-hour effort to keep 
the superintendent. 

Fred Hechinger, education editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, reported on a visit he made to Pasadena in the summer 
of 1951. His series of articles, appearing in the Herald Tribune 





30 Committee on Public Education. (Unpublished mimeographed statement. ) 
Pasadena, Calif.: n.d., unpaged. 
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on August 6, 7 and 8, 1951, was reprinted by the American Jewish 
Committee under the title “Aftermath in Pasadena.” After point- 
ing out that the 1951 tax election went through by a vote of 16,288 
to 7097 (the reverse of what had happened a year before), 
Hechinger stated that the School Development Council, which 
took credit for the Goslin dismissal, was no longer in a position 
to speak as a representative of majority opinion in Pasadena. 
Hechinger viewed the future of the Pasadena schools with hope, 
but pointed out that results in Pasadena and elsewhere would 
depend on the extent to which strongly dissenting minority 
groups “support or obstruct the efforts of the combined ma- 
jority.” ** 

Henry Toy, Jr., director of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, also visited Pasadena and reported the 
following: 


The new spirit in Pasadena was a genuine feeling of community 
pride and community responsibility. The citizens were starting to 
work out their problems and they were sitting down with the school 
personnel, looking at the facts and working for a mutually satisfac- 
tory school program. A new chapter is being written in the Pasadena 
story—a chapter with a moral. And the moral is unmistakably this: 
Let all the citizens and school people drop their defenses, trust one 
another, look at the facts about their schools and find the answers to 
their problems together on the basis of those facts.** 

This does not mean that efforts on the part of those who have 
in the past tried to discredit the schools have lessened. It means 
that the great body of Pasadena citizenry has rallied to the sup- 
port of a good school program, thereby counteracting such nega- 
tive efforts as trying to discredit the recent Citizens School Sur- 
vey which took months to complete or attempting to embarrass 
a school official by having him appear before a committee of the 
State Senate. There is every indication that the citizenry of 
Pasadena is tired of the unsought publicity it has received. The 
wounds are deep, and a quiet period of recuperation is still 
needed. 





31 Hechinger, F. M. “Aftermath in Pasadena.” New York Herald Tribune. 
August 6, 7, 8, 1951. 

32 Toy, Henry, Jr. “Citizens Committees—A Report to the People from the 
Director of NCCPS.” School Executive 71:43; January 1952. 
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Scarsdale, New York 


In Scarsdale, New York, a group calling itself the “Committee 
of Ten” started in 1948 a campaign for a greater “spiritual aware- 
ness in the classroom.” Its activities began with inquiries about 
textbooks and school library books written by persons allegedly 
associated with Communist fronts. Soon there followed a demand 
that books by “leftists” be banned. An open fight developed with 
letters to the editor in the local newspapers and stormy sessicns 
at Board of Education meetings. 

Superintendent Archibald B. Shaw has described the efforts of 
constructive elements in Scarsdale to meet the situation. One of 
the first steps in a positive direction was the preparation of a 
statement signed by eighty-one influential citizens to answer the 
attack on library books. Nationally prominent business leaders 
were among the signers of a set of principles which included the 
following: 


We are the inheritors of a tradition that has encouraged a dynamic 
development in our intellectual as well as our material life. That 
tradition has been based on a tolerance that has not feared to permit 
independent thought. A state that fears to permit the expression of 
views alternative to those held by the majority is a state that does not 
trust itself. ... 

Any sensible person would agree that there are risks involved in 
allowing young persons relatively free access to a wide range of 
reading material. Of course there are risks. But we believe there 
are greater risks in any alternative procedure. Surely we have not, as 
a people, lost the courage to take the risks that are necessary for the 
preservation of freedom.** 


Under the leadership of two local citizens, charges of com- 
munist infiltration into Scarsdale schools were broadcast in all 
directions. A demand for an investigation of subversiveness in 
the public schools was unanimously voted down by the Board of 
Education amid cries of “whitewash” from the supporters of the 
Committee of Ten. The latter group, now known as the Citizens 
Committee, still carries on sporadic attacks on the school system 
despite overwhelming votes of confidence by Scarsdalians in the 
school administration and teachers. 


33 Shaw, Archibald B. “Citizens Organize To Meet Attacks on the Schools,” 
Educational Leadership 9:302-303; February 1952, 
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One such vote of confidence by Scarsdalians for the school ad- 
ministration and teachers took place at the time of the annual 
school board election in 1951. The one candidate supported 
only by the Citizens Committee received 38 votes while Board 
members who had been renominated with the support of the 
leaders of the Town Club (900 members), the Women’s Club 
(1000 members) and the PTA Council polled 1150. 

In pointing out the lesson in the Scarsdale situation, Shaw 
indicated that citizens’ “long intimate association with and fact- 
founded confidence in the schools” in a setting of nonpartisan 
civic and school government formed a protective base for the 
schools so that the “extra effort of organizing against attack was 
prompt and equally effective.” ** 


Ferndale, Michigan 


A bitterly contested election in Ferndale, Michigan, in 1951 
resulted in a Board including several new members opposed to 
“progressive education” and committed to “the return of the 
Three R’s,” more discipline, drill, etc. 

The lines in the battle have been formed. Parents of one 
elementary school attacked “progressive” methods in use in 
another school which has developed a dynamic program. Parents 
in the latter school supported its program wholeheartedly. Com- 
munitywise, two opposing organizations have been formed—one, 
supporting the present school program, called Study Committee 
on Public Education (SCOPE), and the other, Citizens Educa- 
tion Committee (CEC). 

The principles or statements set forth by these two local or- 
ganizations present a noteworthy contrast. Here is SCOPE’s 
statement: 

PRECEPTS 
Good Schools Are Vital 


Good schools are vital to our children—for training in basic skills— 
for the learning experiences necessary to the child’s growth into 
mature, self-disciplined and successful adults. 

Good schools are vital to our community for help in developing 
good social relationships and democratic skills in the children who are 
taking their place in our community. 


34 [bid., p. 304-305. 
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Good schools are vital to our country for developing attitudes which 
will help our community and our citizens contribute to the strength 
of our democratic society. 


Educational Needs and Methods Change 


Education must change and advance in our changing and advanc- 
ing world. The content and methods of our present school program 
are the natural outgrowth of the needs of our way of life. Continu- 
ing study in the educational field is aimed at discovering more about 
how children grow and learn and at finding more effective ways to 
foster that learning and growth in our schools. 


Every Citizen Shares in the Responsibility 


The extent to which our public schools are able to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our children depends on the interest, cooperation and 
understanding of each citizen. We cannot depend on any one person 
or group of persons to prescribe the type of educational program best 
suited to our community. 

We are responsible for providing a good home and community 
environment. Our homes, our churches—our total community creates 
the environment of moral, spiritual and social standards in which our 
schools must operate. 


Effective Citizen Participation Must Be Enlightened 


If we expect to contribute to the development of a better school 
program in our community, we must know what makes a good school— 
we must know what a good school can contribute, including the Three 
R’s, to the development of happy and effective individuals in our’ 
society. If we, as citizens and parents, understand the needs and 
share in the formation of the school program in our community, we 
can choose that which we consider good—without fear of having 
special interests or outside influence force an unwanted program on us. 


PURPOSE 


We believe in the sincere desire of people of this community to 
work together for the good of all. 

It is the purpose of this group to promote interest and study of 
good educational procedures and of our own public school program, 
and to work actively for those things which we feel will contribute to 
better schools and a better education for our children. 

We will work with, encourage and support other organizations in 
the community who are working in the interest of good schools and 
good school-community relationships.**° 


35 Study Committee on Public Education. Brochure. Ferndale: the Committee, 


n.d. Unpaged. 
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Here are the Citizens Education Committee’s “Ten State- 
ments,’ which appear on page 1 of its pamphlet: 


1. We are not members of nor affiliated with any other similar 
group or organization, either local, state or national. 

2. We stand for progress in education without the radical features 
of the so-called Progressive Education System. 

3. We favor tried and proven methods of teaching as opposed 
to unlimited experimentation. 

4. We believe in a direct approach to school problems stated in 
clear, concise language, as opposed to lengthy statements posed in 
ambiguous language, which tend to disguise the real issues and create 
confusion. 

5. If we are to have a curriculum coordinator and an educational 
psychologist, we believe their efforts should be directed to the schools 
and the pupils. 

6. We favor the use of textbooks and a planned schedule of in- 
struction. 

7. We favor an honest, all-out effort to operate our school system 
within the budget and our ability to pay. 

8. We favor testing pupils for I.Q., scholastic and academic prog- 
ress. 

9. We are in favor of recognition and proper reward for achieve- 
ment by students in our schools. We believe these children will soon 
be taking their places in a competitive world and are not too young 
to begin to learn the meaning of competition. We believe children 
can learn a valuable lesson from the proper acceptance of both suc- 
cess and failure or victory and defeat. 

10. We believe in the teaching of democratic principles and the 
“American Way” as embodied in the Constitution of the United 
States.*° 


Early in 1952 the intensity of the conflict between those sup- 
porting the present superintendent and SCOPE and those op- 
posed was revealed when the Board of Education in a split vote 
ruled that psychological tests had to have the approval of the 
Board before being given to school children. Under fire at the 
time were two problem check list tests, which some parents 
criticized on grounds that they contained items invading privacy 
and gave youngsters improper sex ideas. Stormy sessions of the 
Board, with citizens present, followed. Supporters of the school 


36 Citizens Education Committee. A 10-point Program for Better Education. 
Ferndale, Michigan: the Committee. Graphicraft Publications. p. 1. 
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administration pointed out that the action of the Board interfered 
with the administrative functions of the superintendent and his 
staff and denied the children the mental hygienic benefits to be 
derived from the tests. Finally the Board compromised its 
original motion by agreeing that psychological tests could be 
given to any child with parental consent pending the result of 
an executive study session. A Wayne University professor offered 
his services as a mediator in the dispute over the tests. 

The effect of such rulings on teacher morale in Ferndale was 
questioned by the press: “Will teachers, if hired as being com- 
petent to teach, be allowed to use their own judgment as to the 
best way to do it, or must they go to the school board for its 
blessing—or veto—on the methods?” *’ 

SCOPE held its first public meeting on April 7, 1952. It en- 
gaged in a membership drive and a house-to-house campaign to 
get all qualified voters registered for the School Board election. 
SCOPE sponsored study groups on these subjects: Textbooks, 
Let’s Look at Our Schools, Elementary Curriculum, and Purdue 
Opinion Polls. A healthy sign is the growing interest of Fern- 
dale’s citizenry in the problems of the public schools. 

On June 6, 1952, a temporary organization called the Sound 
Public Schools Committee distributed a four-page newspaper 
entitled The Floodlight. Not only did this newspaper present the 
views of three local candidates for the School Board but it con- 
tained some excellent editorials in favor of an open-minded 
attitude toward the educational needs of Ferndale. The election 
which followed on June 9, 1952, resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for those who support a sound, modern program of 
education. 


Port Washington, New York 


In Port Washington, New York, a wealthy residential com- 
munity on Long Island some 20 miles from New York City, a 30 
per cent increase in population brought about the need for addi- 
tional school buildings after World War II. On February 23, 
1950, a vital bond issue for schools passed by a margin of 62 
votes. Shortly before this date, Allen Zoll appeared as a speaker 


37 Detroit Times. January 29, 1952. 
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before the local Education Association, a civic group comprising 
about 40 active members. A few months previously a forum dis- 
cussion on “How Red Is Our Little Red Schoolhouse?” had been 
held by this organization. 

Following the bond issue, a Port Washington resident, who was 
said to be a member of Zoll’s National Council for American 
Education, brought a taxpayer's action before the State Com- 
missioner of Education to declare the bond election invalid. 
This action was thrown out, but the delay was costly to the 
community because construction costs had risen in the meantime. 
An additional bond issue was needed to meet the higher bids 
and a special election for this purpose was called for March 5, 
1951. On February 5, 1951, Lucille Cardin Crain spoke to the 
Education Association on “pink tinged textbooks.” Two local 
residents took Mrs. Crain to task for using the words communism, 
collectivism, and New Dealism as though they were interchange- 
able. Mrs. Crain acknowledged that she disapproved of eco- 
nomic and social legislation enacted during the last 25 years. 

Joining in the fight to support Mrs. Crain was Lewis Haney, 
Hearst columnist and consultant to the Educational Reviewer 
as well as a resident of Port Washington. Haney’s column fol- 
lowing the Crain visit reproached the “leftists” and carried the 
title, “Smoking Out the Reds.” His name also appeared among 
those of thirty-nine citizens who placed a full-page advertisement 
supporting Mrs. Crain in the Port Washington News. 

Textbooks became the focus of criticism. Two school board 
candidates opposed to textbook purges were defeated. 

In the spring of 1952 copies of a report to the people of Port 
Washington entitled “Who's Tarnishing Our Town?” were sent 
to residents on the same day that three new schools were opened. 
An expensive-looking booklet, it attacked leaders who defended 
the school program and attempted by implication to link the sup- 
porters of the schools with communist influences. One of these 
supporters, writing in a college alumnae magazine, commented 
on the pamphlet as follows: 


The background of events of the past several years in Port Wash- 
ington suggests that this is neither the entire story nor a correct 
interpretation of part of it. Fortunately, the very intemperance of the 
pamphlet—sponsored by an unidentified “Port Washington Fact-Find- 
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ing Committee” and bearing only one name, that of a past commander 
of the American Legion and present head of our Civilian Defense 
organization—has aroused many people to try to find out just what 
has caused the turmoil which pervades this reasonably prosperous 
New York suburb.** 


This same supporter analyzed the difficulty at Port Washing- 
ton as a conflict between those who want the best possible 
schools and those whose interest is in the tax-rate. She also pointed 
out that, even though there was much sincere criticism, “the 
backbone of the opposition came from people without children 
or whose children do not attend public schools.” *° 

Her constructive analysis of the situation is significant: 


Since the School Bond vote two years ago, we who stand for a good 
“unpressured” school system have accomplished little more than a 
partially-successful holding action. But as time goes on more and 
more people are taking an interest in the Port Washington School 
picture. We are in the process of forming a community-wide school 
study group, patterned after the recommendations of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. It is perhaps significant 
that many of our most enthusiastic members have not previously been 
embroiled in our various controversies. 

If, as the NCCPS declares, the only real danger to a community’s 
schools lies in the apathy of its citizens, then there can be no ques- 
tion that at least Port Washington is on the right track.*° 


Monterey, California 


In Monterey, California, the first of a series of copyrighted 
articles by Frederick Rand Rogers appeared in the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald on January 16, 1952. Inserted as paid adver- 
tisements, these articles aroused school supporters who soon found 
that Rogers, a local resident, was the author of two pamphlets pub- 
lished by Allen Zoll’s National Council for American Education. 
They are American Higher Education—Its Betrayal of Trust and 
Faith and Progressive Education—Irresponsible and Immoral 
Pedagogy. 

Entitled “Public Education Reform,” the first of the Monterey 


88 Green, E. A., editor. “Keeping the Public Schools Free.” Mount Holyoke 
Alumnae Quarterly 36:5; May 1952. ~* 
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series was labeled as introductory and dealt with the need for 
radical school reforms. Section I of the article charged that 
American public schools find themselves under attack because 
they are shamelessly shortsighted, reprehensibly irresponsible, 
scandalously inefficient and downright vicious. The article con- 
tinued with many of the charges commonly made by Zollites: 
neglect of discipline, lack of moral and spiritual values, etc. The 
author then went on to claim that modern public schools prob- 
ably do more harm than good to their pupils. After exonerating 
parents of any blame for conditions that exist, Rogers stated that 
the series of articles was being written primarily to assist parents, 
teachers and other citizens to institute reforms in the aims and 
methods of Monterey Peninsula public schools without losing any 
of the excellent features of modern education. Approval of the 
“excellent features in modern education” is hardly consistent 
with Rogers’ opening statement nor with the general tone of 
condemnation of modern education in the whole series. 

As in many communities where schools have been under fire, 
Monterey citizens gave expressions of support to Superintendent 
Goodwill and his teaching staff. A record number of letters was 
sent to the newspaper. A School Advisory Committee with several 
distinguished persons on it was organized by Dr. Goodwill. 

School administrators and teachers kept in the background, 
believing that the friends of the Monterey Peninsula schools 
should fight the battle. Over a period of years a fine relationship 
between parents and teachers has been developed through indi- 
vidual parent conferences to supplement report cards. An ex- 
ceedingly high percentage of parents has participated and, as a 
result, public confidence in the schools has grown. School offi- 
cials assigned high priority to this excellent system of communica- 
tion in discrediting any negative influences caused by Dr. Rogers’ 
article. 

Following the Rogers affair, a group of influential citizens 
formed an organization called “Friends of Public Education,” 
which utilized the recommendations of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools in getting established. Promi- 
nent men, some of them listed in “Who’s Who,” are the backbone 
of this organization which is ready to meet irresponsible charges 
against the Monterey Peninsula schools, 
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McAllen, Texas 


When Robert Cyrus Hoiles, editor of the Freedom Newspapers, 
Inc., purchased three daily newspapers in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas in October 1951 he began to make some changes. 
Out went Drew Pearson’s column and in came Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
George Sokolsky and R. C. Hoiles. Out went three editors also. 
Such changes by a new management are not unusual in the news- 
paper world, but Hoiles’ views are unusual. 


Texans in the three communities served by the Hoiles papers 
did not accept the views of the new publisher with the indiffer- 
ence exhibited by citizens of some of the other towns served only 
by a Hoiles newspaper. The latter had long grown used to the 
Hoiles campaign against public schools (Hoiles refers to them as 
“government schools”) on the grounds that free, tax-supported 
education violated the Ten Commandments. The basis for Hoiles’ 
contention that public schools, labor unions, old age pensions 
and public hospitals are un-Christian is that wealth is redistributed 
by force (taxes). Hoiles supports his view by quoting the Com- 
mandments, “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou shalt not covet.” 


In McAllen, the Parent-Teachers Association sent out a state- 
ment advocating cancellation of subscriptions to the Evening 
Monitor (Hoiles’ paper). Service clubs passed resolutions. Hoiles, 
apparently enjoying his minority position and ready to stir up 
a hornets’ nest, declared that he had never known a school board 
member who was not either stupid or out for his own gain. Then 
Roy Hofheinz, owner of radio station KSOX in Harlingen, took up 
over the air waves the fight against Hoiles. Hofheinz accepted 
a long-standing offer from Hoiles to debate publicly the public 
school issue. Two debates were held at the McAllen High School 
on successive evenings on the subjects: “Resolved, That tax- 
supported public schools should be abolished,” and “Resolved. 
That tax-supported schools are in violation of and incompatible 
with the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule and the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

There was no doubt of the audience’s sympathy for Hofheinz 
during the debates. Hoiles used the same argument he has con- 
sistently employed in his column—that it is morally wrong to 
compel a citizen to pay taxes to support a school system he does 
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not like. An attempt was made by Hoiles to discredit free edu- 
cation by claiming that it is part and parcel of the Communist 
Manifesto. 


School-Community Relations on the Local Level 


It is impossible to recommend an infallible procedure to meet 
local controversies sparked by a minority faction in the com- 
munity. In some instances the best strategy to follow may be 
one of silence, especially if an individual or small group appears 
eager to stir up trouble through using the “letters to the editor” 
column of the local newspaper as a sounding board. If the aim 
of this individual or group is to get attention, a policy of ignoring 
charges emanating from such a source helps defeat its purpose. 
In other cases, the situation may call for action; there may be an 
immediate issue before the public such as a school board elec- 
tion, the appointment of a superintendent, or a bond issue for 
new buildings. Local citizens friendly to public education must 
decide what should be done in each local situation. 

Here are a few suggestions for communities facing a school 
crisis of the types already described: 

1. Start with organizations already established rather than set up a 


new group immediately. If the need for an entirely new organization 
becomes apparent, existing groups should take steps to form it. 


2. Staff members in the school system should not take an active 
part in a citizens organization but should have a representative at 
meetings. 

3. If a new organization is established, it should draw up a set of 
principles which any open-minded supporter of public education may 
accept. These principles should not be stated in such a way as to 
commit members to a particular philosophy of education. 


4, Every effort should be made at meetings to provide opportunity 
for expression of criticism and to search for facts in studying charges 
against the schools. 


5. The organization should build, support for schools by publiciz- 
ing what it is doing. 

The long-term development of a two-way channel of com- 
munication between school and community, with opportunities 
for criticisms to be evaluated and necessary changes to be made, 
is the best preventive against highly publicized irresponsible 
charges which tend to split a community into two hostile forces. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PRESSURE GROUPS AND 'THE ANSWER 


Pressure groups of all types constitute a serious problem. Espe- 
cially serious problems are created by groups which operate 
behind the scenes and employ tactics characteristic of totalitarian 

‘regimes. These attempt to break down the individual’s ability 
to appraise facts so that, overcome by fear, he takes on the char- 
acteristics of that which he abhors. His mind is not free. He is 
easily subject to propaganda handouts from opinion molders 
who themselves are afraid of a democratic climate in which citi- 
zens freely exercise their thinking powers. 


Communist Pressures 


What about pressures from Communist sources? In some cases 
pamphlets have been sent through the embassies of iron-curtain 
countries to school executives. Send Communist pamphlets 
to educators does not, however, seem to be the principal weapon 
of the Communist Party. Its main efforts appear to be concerned 
with infiltration. If the writings are any indication, the “boring 
from within” technique is the method used. A good illustration 
of this appears in the following statement from a_ publication 
called The Communist: “Only when teachers have really mastered 
Marxism-Leninism will they be able skillfully to inject it into 
their teaching at the least risk of exposure and at the same time 
to conduct struggles around the schools in a truly Bolshevik 
manner.” ** 

Such evidence as is available to date indicates that there is 
only an extremely small number of teachers in the public schools 
who are or have been members of the Communist Party. Fur- 
thermore, national teacher organizations have outlawed Com- 
munist teachers from the profession. 

Perhaps the most serious damage to public education by Com- 
munist groups has come through the “kiss of death” they have 
given to school leaders through volunteering their unwanted sup- 
port. Fringe groups immediately seize upon this to condemn 
the educator or his supporters via the guilt-by-association method. 
Such was the situation in Pasadena when the Daily People’s 


41 Marshall, James. “The Defense of Public Education.” Columbia Law Re- 
view 51:589; May 1951. (Quotation from Frank, “The Schools and the People’s 
Front.” The Communist. May 1937.) 
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World, a newspaper cited by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, U.S. House of Representatives, as the “official organ 
of the Communist Party on the west coast,” vigorously supported 
the Goslin administration. Note the divide-and-conquer tech- 
nique used in the following statement from the April 28, 1950, 
issue of that newspaper: 

The more progressive majority of Pasadena’s population, including 
the Negro people, and progressive, church and various community 
organizations, are lining up to support the forward-looking educa- 
tional policies of school superintendent Willard E. Goslin against the 
white supremacist clique and penny-pinching Chamber of Commerce 
and Realty Board.*? 

It goes without saying that the Goslin administration was 
harmed by unwelcome support of this kind. What easier way is 
there to split a community into warring factions? 

An illustration of the type of unwelcome support given by 
Communists appears in a pamphlet previously discussed, Who's 
Tarnishing Our Town? The so-called Port Washington Fact- 
Finding Committee quoted the October 2, 1951, issue of the 
Communist Daily Worker, which lauded the Morse article “Who's 
Trying To Ruin Our Schools?” and which stated: “It should be 
‘must’ reading for every PTA, every group in this country.” “ 

Obviously such support plays into the hands of those critics 
who imply the presence of extensive Communist indoctrination 
in the public schools (but never provide tangible eyidence). 


The Answer to Pressures 


The answer in the United States is not to stifle expression of 
thought by trying to prevent materials emanating from undemo- 
cratic sources from coming into a community. Citizens need to 
inform themselves concerning the sources of such materials and 
to peruse with care the statements made. When thinking indi- 
viduals have access to facts or, not having the facts at hand, 
search in an objective way for them, they will reject the dis- 
torted argument, the half-truth and the phony logic characteristic 
of the literature circulated by organizations endangering freedom 
42 Daily People’s World. April 28, 1950. 


43 Port Washington Fact-Finding Committee. Who’s Tarnishing Our Town? 
Port Washington, N. Y.: the Committee, February 1952, p. 25. 
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of education. In this connection, teachers as public servants 
can perform a valuable service through encouraging local citi- 
zens to study propaganda coming into the community. 

American education thrives on honest, forthright criticism, 
advice and cooperation. The threat to American education comes 
from forces which seek to indoctrinate youth, to make them 
pawns accepting unquestioningly their ideologies. The American 
way is the democratic way—it recognizes the right to hold 
differing opinions and it proclaims the importance of the method 
of intelligence. It condemns, however, perverters of truth who 
would rob others of their right to think for themselves. 











CHAPTER FOUR 


Communication Affecting 
Education 


Harold Benjamin 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN COMMUNICATION 


Free Expression of Ideas 


lieved that free governments had to be based squarely 
on free trade in ideas. 

These men knew by bitter experience that governments were 
inclined to restrict freedom of expression. They had lately suf- 
fered, they said in 1776, “. . . repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these States.” 

That tyranny seemed to them to be shot through and through 
with violations of freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly 
and of petition. The crown, or any government, they thought, 
had to be checked, warned and, if necessary, abolished by the 
people whenever in their best judgment it became destructive 
of liberty, dangerous to life or a roadblock on the highway to 
happiness. They felt that “. .. when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government. . . .” 

When the founders of the United States established the con- 
stitutional form of their new government, moreover, they in- 
sisted, in the first of the ten original amendments formulating 


Ti men who founded the United States of America be- 
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the Bill of Rights, that a country aspiring to political freedom 
was under peculiar necessity to encourage and defend the free 
expression of ideas. They said flatly and emphatically that Con- 
gress should “. . . make no law respecting an establishment. of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances.” Then they added, in the second amend- 
ment, as though by afterthought, that “. . . the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

Here, as in many other expressions of national doctrine, the 
Americans affirmed in the most solemn language their determina- 
tion to be allowed first, the freedom to speak their minds and 
second, the ultimate right if necessary to draw steel and strike 
to enforce that freedom. They held these views concerning the 
necessity of freedom of communication for a free people with 
its concomitant rights to change government and change be- 
havior and with its final potential appeal to arms, not because 
they were swashbuckling adventurers or harebrained doctrinaires 
but rather because they were steadfast supporters of the then 
radical notion that free men should rule themselves, should 
determine themselves what they wanted to do and be, and 
should talk freely among themselves to arrive at such decisions. 
They held these views because, as George Washingtor said in 
his letter transmitting the Constitution to the President of Con- 
gress on September 17, 1787, they wished to “. . . promote the 
lasting welfare of that country so dear to us all, and secure her 
freedom and happiness.” 


Communication as an Agency of Free Discussion 


The communication instruments of colonial and revolutionary 
America operated generally among groups whose members could 
be reached as individual citizens with relative ease. Thus young 
Benjamin Franklin, as publisher and editor of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette in 1730, knew most of his subscribers personally. He 
spoke to them in the columns of his newspaper as he might 
speak to them on the street or in meetings of the Junto. The 
Gazette was Ben Franklin talking to his fellow mechanics, trades- 
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men, scientists, philosophers and citizens when he asked what 
should be done to improve the City of Philadelphia, the colony 
of Pennsylvania, Great Britain’s American possessions, the wel- 
fare of men everywhere. These questions were the heart of his 
concept of public discussion. 

Lesser editors and citizens than Franklin found it relatively 
sasy to follow a somewhat similar approach to the spread of ideas 
among the colonists. In what might well be called the Franklin 
period of pre-Revolutionary communication, 1725-1775, the 
Americans held and practiced increasingly a concept of extended 
discussion, closely reasoned argument and respect for an intellec- 
tual approach to public questions. On militia days they com- 
monly talked politics more than they drilled. At house and barn 
raisings, at husking bees and when they stopped at the end of 
long swathes to whet their cradle scythes, they argued about 
taxes and who should be the next selectman. In their town meet- 
ings they brought these communication enterprises to a logical 
climax where every man had a right to his say and a chance to 
see it supported by “reason” or rejected by “prejudice.” The 
Committees of Correspondence and the American Revolution 
itself were markedly indebted to this communication outlook and 
practice. The Declaration of Independence was based on con- 
cepts of government popularized in such discussion. 

The Constitution was made possible by the detailed arguments 
of such men as Hamilton and Jay in the Federalist and many 
others in the periodical press of the time. 

The Americans of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies were profoundly influenced in their communication atti- 
tudes and practices, furthermore, by their religions. Most of 
them belonged to what might be called the disputatious sects. 
They tended to listen to a sermon critically, making marginal 
mental notes for the Sunday afternoon theological arguments. 
If their Sacred Book was to them first a means to spiritual salva- 
tion, it was certainly second a never-failing source of intellectual 
conflict. They could debate endlessly over a chapter, a verse 
or even a word of the Bible. They could expand a fine shade of 
meaning into a confession of faith. They could erect a system of 
theology on so slight an approach to God and man as the amount 
of moisture needed for baptism. 
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Education as Communication 


In this cultural setting the American school was developed 
from the first as the community's instrument of special com- 
munication. It was set up, extended and supported precisely be- 
cause it communicated or at least attempted to communicate 
to young people those words, skills and prejudices that older 
people wanted them to receive and believed could be given 
them more effectively by schooling than by other available means. 
Educational systems always reflect the communication pattern 
of their supporting societies. They do so least intelligently when 
least aware of the true nature of their role. 

The schools of the North American English colonies and of 
the United States for almost the first century of national existence 
were more than commonly aware of their communication func- 
tion. Even before Independence, and to a growing degree there- 
after to the Civil War and beyond, decade by decade, they re- 
flected and sometimes sharpened the intense and intimate spirit 
of American communication. A man pretending to any school- 
ing certainly had to be able to read newspapers, tracts and the 
Bible. If he had any letters above the common run, moreover, 
he had to be able to write pamphlets, broadsides or at least 
indignant protests to the editor. Above all, however brief his 
formal education, he had to speak his piece in public. 

In this period the third “R” came more nearly being reciting 
rather than the ’rithmetic that later generations have publicized. 
Very commonly the school did its best with the pupil on this 
third “R” even though it had to slight the first two. For a con- 
siderable part of the nineteenth century it was standard proce- 
dure, particularly in American rural schools, to devote at least 
ten per cent of the program almost entirely to the “speaking of 
pieces,” the presentation of “dialogues,” declamations, recitations 
and other types of oral communication. This ‘usually took place 
on Friday afternoons. Even the spelling bees and the ciphering 
matches partook of the same concern for word-of-mouth telling. 
An elaborate re-citation of syllables was used in spelling, until a 
word like abominable or bumblebee acquired a mesmeric, this- 
is-the-house-that-Jack-built quality. In arithmetic, for further 
example, a complex and formal “explanation” of the problem was 
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often given, and perhaps deserved, more weight than the re- 
quired computation itself. 

All these factors in the eighteenth and even during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, of course, applied only to the 
relative few who had any schooling. The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, the Federalist and Common Sense were 
read by an intellectual élite. That some of them wore buckskin 
hunting shirts and leggings rather than powdered wigs and silk 
stockings was unimportant. In the new democracy, they had 
the power of superior communication, and by that fact they were 
the élite. 


Detraction Replaces Discussion 


The earliest American patterns of communication and educa- 
tion were marked by extended discussion, reasoned argument 
and respect for an intellectual approach. If these could have 
been continued for generations along some of their most effec- 
tive and original lines, the resulting society would certainly have 
been markedly different and indeed better. With government, 
industry, agriculture, art, science, religion and the school reflect- 
ing, enriching, intensifying and interrelating each other's inno- 
vations in a climate of freedom, reason and daring, the American 
golden age could have been brought nearer and some American 
tragedies could have been avoided. 

But this is mere speculation, however warm and attractive it 
may be. The reality was cold and harsh. With the rise of 
political parties in the infant nation, new and ignoble patterns 
of communication were developed. The smear was substituted 
for the reasoned argument. Slander and libel, under the stimulus 
of intense partisanship, were raised to the level of fine arts. 
Political communication became more and more bespattered with 
mud until anyone who disagreed with the dogma of a party was 
a traitor, liar, thief, poltroon and despoiler of American woman- 
hood. 

Not even the highest and noblest rank of citizenship was 
immune from detraction. Its very quality seemed to invite 
attack. He who with incomparable devotion and steadfastness 
had led the Americans to victory against the British crown was 
systematically smeared during his presidency as a pro-British 
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sycophant by men who knew they lied in their teeth with 
every word they wrote or spoke in the campaign of studied 
vilification against him. 

They knew they lied, but they had adopted a new communica- 
tion principle that seemed to them to justify their lies. This 
was the simple principle that a partisan objective was so sacred 
that any available measure for achieving it was right. It was 
thus possible for the attackers of Washington to belittle his serv- 
ices to his country, to sneer at his record of having willingly 
hazarded his property, his reputation and his life for the national 
welfare, and to ignore any word he had ever spoken or deed he 
had ever done unless they could change it into a club with which 
to beat him. 

The detractors of Washington are remembered for the emi- 
nence of their victim. But many lesser citizens were treated 
even more unfairly. When Alexander Hamilton died at the hands 
of a savage antagonist who could not accept a political defeat, 
a wave of public resentment arose against the killer. But less 
famous men were daily prevented by violence or the threat of 
violence from exercising freedom of communication and few 
voices were raised in their behalf. 

The Sedition Acts were biased attempts by one group of 
partisans, the Federalists, to deal with the situation. Under one 
Sedition Act, freedom of communication was sharply abrogated. 
Men were financially ruined by heavy fines and physically de- 
stroyed by being left to rot in prisons for the singular “crime” 
of speaking their minds about the Federal government and its 
agents. 

After Washington’s time other presidents were similarly, 
though not often so viciously, assailed by political writers and 
speakers. It was not until the administration of Andrew Jackson 
that the professional smearers began to show occasional signs of 
self-restraint. But only the old frontier fighter’s willingness to 
take action against them, pistol in hand, brought a salutary 
though temporary measure of caution to would-be attackers of 
the President of the United States. 

So successful were the regional partisans of 1840-60 in their 
use of the innuendo, the slanted story, the big lie repeated, the 
calculated smear and the systematic suppression of all facts 
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unfavorable to their views that they moved the nation swiftly 
down the road to its greatest tragedy. 

In the political arena generally, the earlier patterns of com- 
munications deteriorated for more than a century. The stand- 
ards upheld by Franklin and his associates crumbled steadily. 
The rising screams of the partisan press and political platform 
were echoed behind pulpits and teachers’ desks. Intolerance of 
dissent and intemperance of expression became commonplaces 
of public life. 

In 1727 Franklin and his fellow mechanics and tradesmen set 
three test questions for admission to the Junto of Philadelphia. 


Do you sincerely declare that you love mankind in general of what 
profession or religion whatsoever? 

Do you think any person ought to be harmed in his body, name, or 
goods for mere speculative opinion or his external ways of worship? 

Do you love truth for truth’s sake, and will you endeavor impartially 
to find and receive it yourself, and communicate it to others?! 


An affirmative answer to these questions in 1727 constituted a 
great credo in communication, and particularly in that special 
form of communication known as education. A half century 
later that belief was being partially translated into national action 
with revolutionary gunfire. To ask such questions in public 125 
years later in any one of a dozen American states would have 
invited trial and imprisonment. To ask them emphatically enough 
and in connection with particular groups 225 years later might 
well invite the new kind of American trial by investigating 
committees and the press. 

In this decline, education, potentially most powerful of all 
communication instruments, played a timid and ignoble role. 
While the extremists of press and platform on either side of such 
issues as slavery and secession raised their voices in a maximum 
of denunciation and a minimum of cerebration, those communi- 
cation agencies that might have been expected to display some 
measure of the Junto tradition, the most eminent universities and 
schools, the greatest newspapers and the most powerful churches, 
for example, retreated too often into a citadel of superior dignity. 
Thus protected from “popular passion,” they remained aloof from 


1 Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. (Montgomery, D. H., editor, Benjamin 
Franklin.) Boston: Ginn and Co., (c. 1906 and 1934). p. 84. 
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the issues leading to disaster. They communicated only the news 
that was “proper.” Impropriety was easily appraised. It meant 
anything that might cause “controversy.” 


The Struggle for Free Public Education 


Yet the picture of communication concerning education in 
the nineteenth century was far from being entirely dark. In the 
early struggles to establish free, nonsectarian schools, many com- 
munication agencies played important and often helpful roles. 

Foremost on the side of improved education in the generation 
preceding 1861 were pioneer education journals and societies. 
Albert and John Pickett’s the Academician in 1818-1820, William 
Russell’s American Journal of Education in 1826-1828, J. Orville 
Taylor's Common School Assistant in 1836-1840, Horace Mann’s 
and William B. Fowle’s Common School Journal in 1839-1852, 
and Henry Barnard’s Connecticut Common School Journal in 
1838-1842 and American Journal of Education in 1855-1881 were 
among the most important early publications that were read not 
only by professional educators but also by public-spirited laymen. 

The American Lyceum, established by Josiah Holbrook in 
1826, was a society for the improvement of education in every 
part of the country. Local, county and state branches were 
organized. A National Lyceum, set up in 1831, gave lecture 
courses for adults, developed libraries, provided laboratory equip- 
ment for schools and carried on a campaign for the tax support 
of education and better training of teachers. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Schools, 
beginning in 1827, organized local chapters throughout the state, 
used the newspapers for wide dissemination of its views and 
campaigned among legislators and citizens in general for free 
schools in the commonwealth. 

In Hartford, Boston, Cincinnati, Chapel Hill, Knoxville, Rich- 
mond and many other cities in the period 1825 to 1860, groups 
met to spread the faith and improve the practice of free, com- 
mon schools. North and South, East and West, these groups 
generally succeeded, yet they were not approved by powerful 
interests. Conservatives from all sections of the country, farmers 
generally, wealthy taxpayers, the communicants of certain im- 
portant churches and, as always, a flock of hungry politicians 
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circling around for vote-getting issues, were lined up against 
the educational journals, the free-school societies and the teachers 
associations. 

The ensuing battle was bitter, but the free-school people won 
decisively. It is instructive a century. later to see how they won. 

They had some newspapers on their side. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as well as for decades later, it 
was easy to start a newspaper. A supply of type, a few rolls of 
paper, a hand press, all fairly cheap and purchasable on credit, 
and a printer with an idea, any idea, were about everything 
needed to launch a new venture in journalism. Some newspapers, 
of course, were started with less; the editor lacked the one idea. 

Although these circumstances made it easy for the pro-public- 
school forces to speak their pieces, it was just as easy for the 
anti-public-school people to find media through which to talk 
to their supporters and opponents. The men who were against 
public schools, furthermore, were more often men of material 
substance than were those who supported the free-school idea. 
They could buy up newspapers and sometimes did. 

The supporters of the free common school, however, had 
advantages which their opponents could not overcome. Among 
the readers of their journals and in their school societies, they 
had many lay citizens as well as professional educators. In these 
journals and societies they talked to themselves, it is true, but 
through themselves they talked to their community. They car- 
ried dynamite in their punches because they represented a rela- 
tively large share of the voting population. 

Generally speaking, furthermore, the opponents of the free 
schools conducted their campaign on a higher level than was 
often found a century later. Although there were emotional cries 
of “Impractical! Visionary! Atheistic! Revolutionary! Dictatorial!” 
the arguments against the schools often included reasoned pres- 
entation of facts. Many intelligent men who originally opposed 
public education were finally won over to support of the new 
education by close analysis of their own and opposing arguments. 

The labor movement, infant though it was at this time, par- 
ticularly in the crucial period, 1825-1840, threw its considerable 
weight in favor of the free schools. “Next to life and liberty,” 
said the Mechanics and Workingmen of New York City in 1829, 
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“we consider education the greatest blessing bestowed upon 
mankind.” * 

Workingmen of Philadelphia in the same year declared, “No 
system of education which a freeman can accept, has yet been 
established for the poor; whilst thousands of dollars of the pub- 
lic money has been appropriated for building colleges and acad- 
emies for the rich.” * 

Other associations of labor quickly followed with similar state- 
ments and with strong political action to back their views. 

Great governors like Clinton of New York, Slaughter of Ken- 
tucky, Johnson of Tennessee, Wise of Virginia, Noble of South 
Carolina and Brown of Georgia stepped in, swinging vigorously 
for “schoolhouses which shall awaken a feeling of pride in every 
neighborhood, and cause the richest to feel that no private 
teaching can afford equal advantages to the common school. . . .” * 

Finally, of course, there were the new state superintendents 
of schools who not only sparked the drive for public education 
but also carried the major load of the sheer labor of organiza- 
tion and in their spare time acted as primary targets for the 
opposition fire. Their speeches, messages to legislatures and 
reports to communities and colleagues were, considering their 
small number and the seriousness of the opposition, the most 
successful uses of communication in the service of public schools 
that have yet occurred in the history of American education. 

Horace Mann's famous Seventh Report of 1843, in which he 
described the skills of the teachers of Prussia, probably had more 
impact on later practice than any other official statement in the 
history of American education. He contrasted some of the well 
informed and energetic professional activities he had seen in the 
schools of Europe with what he called the ignorance of some 
teachers and the sleepy supervision they received in this country. 

The report of 1843 blew the lid off Boston educational life. 
Mann’s remarks were greeted by a storm of protest from princi- 
pals in that city. The ensuing argument seesawed back and 





2 Quoted in Cubberley, Ellwood P. Public Education in the United States. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. p. 173. 

3 [bid. 

* From a memorial to the Legislature of Georgia, about 1858, by “advocates of 
public education.” (Quoted from Knight, Edgar W. Education in the United 
States. Third revised edition. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1951. p. 206.) 
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forth in the press with comments on the report, replies to the 
comments and further comments on the replies until at last it 
collapsed under the weight of its own prolixity. Its general effect, 
however, was good. It furthered the development of more wide- 
spread and intensive interest in and knowledge of newer and 
better public schools. 

In other New England states, in the Middle states and in the 
South and West, a similar pattern of open argument concern- 
ing the new public education was generally followed. The nine- 
teenth century achievements in making schools universal, free 
and nonsectarian were based on the wishes of a people who had 
been informed by school men and lay citizens, in many cases 
through the press and journals, concerning current educational 
facts and issues. 


Post Civil War Approaches to Communication 


As the public schools were extended, particularly after the 
Civil War, communication by the press concerning education 
tended to settle into a few standard approaches. These ap- 
proaches grew out of selected elements in the earlier tradition. 

There was the know-nothing approach whereby the one “true” 
political or social cause determined the newspaper's position on 
any public question, educational or otherwise. Such a news- 
paper knew nothing but its own side. If the newspaper believed, 
for example, that the state should not support social institutions, 
it recognized no arguments favoring state support for elementary 
education. If it held to aristocratic ideas, it maintained that 
secondary and higher education were too good for the common 
people and it knew nothing that could properly be said to the 
contrary in its columns. Such newspapers did not want the ques- 
tion of public education argued on its merits by both sides. 
There was only one side, the “right” side. Anything could be 
said in support of the right" side. No holds were barred. Nothing 
could be said on the “wrong” side. All holds were barred. 

The technique of the repeated big lie in the battle against 
free schools was most effectively developed by those who were 
most sure they knew the “truth.” To know everything for and 
nothing against the one true cause was the beginning and the 
end of wisdom in this approach. To accept the tiniest fact or 
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reasoning in support of the “false” doctrine was to be wholly 
guilty of heresy. 

A second standard approach was that of superior-dignity. Such 
a newspaper would not stoop to adopt a “true” cause and confine 
all its statements to support of that one position. It could not 
quite accept the role of knowing and reporting nothing about an 
opposing view. It hedged, therefore, by retreating into a citadel 
of respectability. It communicated only the most proper news 
and it defined the proper as that which fell in the upper level of 
dignity. 

Money was a measure of dignity in this approach; hence the 
news of private schools catering to rich men’s sons and daughters 
was given respectful coverage and that of public schools for the 
lower economic classes was ignored. 

Religion was also used sometimes as a test of respectability. 
A school run by a politically powerful and thus dignified church 
could count on having its news and views presented generously. 
The public school, with no particular religious support and at- 
tended by children whose parents belonged to various churches, 
could expect to receive relatively little attention. Because sup- 
porters of the public school were politically unorganized, they 
were not sufficiently respectable to be given much attention. 

A third approach to public questions was that of the king- 
maker. On educational as on other issues, certain great rulers 
of newspaper empires followed a pattern which often seemed 
similar in superficial ways to the know-nothing or the superior- 
dignity approaches but was in fact fundamentally different. 

The king-maker was inclined to select a man or men, as well 
as issues, to support or oppose. He tended also to preserve the 
fiction of impartiality, as long as possible, to imply that he was 
letting the facts speak for themselves, and to yield at last, in 
apparent reluctance, to the overwhelming logic of the evidence 
in favor of or opposed to the superintendent of schools and his 
new educational theories. Even before the king-maker announced 
his choice, however, he was busily engaged in slanting and plant- 
ing the news to make the choice inevitable. After the choice, the 
process of winnowing and padding the news was carried forward 
even more vigorously. Arguments in rich detail were presented 
after careful “study” of the blown-up, slanted news. 
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During the latter part of the nineteenth and the early 
part of the twentieth century, many an educational leader and 
the new school system he was trying to establish were at the 
mercy of a king-maker of the local press. Sometimes the school’s 
only defense in such a situation was to enlist the services of a 
rival king-maker, if one was available, and hope to profit in the 
ensuing clash of titans. 

A fourth approach, that of public-welfare, was derived from 
some of the oldest American notions and practices in mass com- 
munication. It was based not on fanatical devotion to one cause, or 
on a catering to respectable and dignified elements of the commu- 
nity, or on a desire to exercise power for its own sake, but rather on 
a steadfast devotion to the improvement of society. Those holding 
this public-welfare view operated their newspapers or journals 
on the theory that all good communication was fundamentally a 
free expression of ideas, that knowledge of the truth was a neces- 
sary instrument for social progress and that the highest function 
of the press or platform was therefore educational. 

Those who followed the public-welfare principle believed 
generally that the public school was an indispensable instrument 
of free men, that it was a special kind of communication and that 
school policies had to be carefully reasoned, soundly based on 
the wishes of an informed people and interpreted by a vigorous 
and independent press. 

There were, of course, many combinations of these approaches. 
King-makers sometimes had a know-nothing policy on some 
questions and a superior-dignity approach to others. A news- 
paper might keep the public-welfare objective steadily in view 
on political issues but stick to reporting church or school news 
only from the superior-dignity approach. 


Current Policies in Communication 


From these later nineteenth and earlier twentieth century 
combinations came the current policies of the mass media of 
communication, which display many of the same characteristics. 
Since the publishing of modern newspapers and magazines and 
the provision of radio and television stations are much more 
expensive processes, both absolutely and relatively, than was 
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the operation of any of their forerunners in mass communication, 
it is inevitable that current policies should be powerfully affected 
by questions of financial support. Subscribers, advertisers and 
buyers are all required on a new scale, and since advertising 
income increases with higher circulation or greater number of 
listeners, the concern of the communication enterprises swings 
sharply in the direction of audience appeal. 

One current standard policy, in use particularly in the news- 
paper business, is sometimes called the man-bites-dog concept. 
This policy seeks to explain audience attraction in simple terms 
of a sovereign theory of news. The spectacular is the test of news 
under this theory. Names make news; the more notorious the 
name, the greater the news. Conflict makes news, but peaceful 
agreement is less often worth communicating to the public. 
Violence, actual or threatened, makes news, but friendly coopera- 
tion is dull stuff. Accusations, however uninformed or even 
vicious, make news, but hitherto spotless reputations are un- 
worthy of notice. Attack of any kind, if startling enough, is news, 
but defense, no matter how crucial to the victim of the attack, 
is given space only grudgingly. 

Instead of being called the man-bites-dog theory, this policy 
could more accurately be termed the biff-bam-sock concept of 
news. The truly spectacular event is, of course, and always 
should be, news. It is in the definition of the spectacular that 
modern news-disseminating agencies often abdicate their func- 
tion of deciding what is worth communicating to the public and 
settle for any and all violence. Under the biff-bam-sock notion, 
the loud, the aggressive, the embarrassing and the harrowing 
events are automatically marked spectacular. The story of a 
psychopathic mother, striking an elementary school principal and 
breaking his glasses, is splashed all over the front page with pic- 
tures of the characters re-enacting their roles in the drama, while 
the annual report of the president of the state congress of 
parents and teachers is buried next to the stocks and bonds on 
page 17. 

To anyone who knows even a little about psychopaths, the 
first event is utterly insignificant. It could happen anywhere 
under any conditions, given the necessary imbalance in one per- 
sonality. There is nothing spectacular in this incident to any- 
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one capable of exercising a modicum of judgment on such mat- 
ters. It is strictly a case of dog-bites-man. 

To anyone who knows even a little about the parent-teacher 
movement, moreover, the annual report of the state president 
might well have truly spectacular features. An offhand sugges- 
tion, for example, that more tax money should be used to support 
the school lunch program might well be potentially explosive. 
It might be a clear case of man-bites-dog. 

But such a newspaper may not have anybody on its staff who 
knows very much about parent-teacher associations. It always 
has experts on matters of biff-bam-sock. Hence it measures news- 
worthiness in terms of what it knows. 

Retreating from the crass stupidity of the biff-bam-sock con- 
cept, many newspapers have fallen back on a somewhat broader 
but still very simple news test of audience attraction and audi- 
ence retention. Under this theory, circulation determines policies. 
Number of subscribers, letters to the editor, telephone calls and 
any other evidence of audience appeal are eagerly counted and 
weighed. 

The circulation-determines-policies theory not only often de- 
rives from the biff-bam-sock theory but sometimes returns to it 
by discovering the circulation-building qualities of the sensa- 
tional, the stupid, the aggressive, the cheap and the anti-intellec- 
tual approach. Under this theory, it is not so much what West- 
brook Pegler writes as how many people read his column, not 
so much what Fulton Lewis, Jr., says as what his listener rating 
is. Under extreme conditions, moreover, this approach leads to 
the creation of controversy by such devices as faked letters to 
the editor, loaded feature articles and the running of columns 
composed largely of emotional attacks on individuals or groups. 
Much of the recent publicity given in newspapers to smears of 
educators and public school systems has been a result of irre- 
sponsible practices in circulation boosting. 

When the income from advertisers becomes much more im- 
portant than that from subscribers, the newspaper or other com- 
munication agency tends to move toward a narrower version of 
the ordinary circulation-pleasing theory. Its important audience 
now becomes merely the men who pay the bills. The stock- 
holders merge with advertisers in this audience. They often 
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become symbolized in the boss. If the boss is against the public 
schools, so is the newspaper, the magazine or the radio station. 

In addition to the biff-bam-sock and the circulation-determines- 
policies theories, there is ‘fortunately another theory of com- 
munication practiced currently by many of the greatest news- 
disseminating and opinion-guiding agencies. This is derived from 
the old public-welfare tradition of some of the most important 
newspapers in United States history. In its contemporary form, 
it is a theory of the public responsibility of the information - 
gatherer, passer and commenter. The responsibility is felt for all 
the areas of group endeavor. Governmental, social, cultural, busi- 
ness, labor, religious and other significant activities are treated 
as worthy of communication. The welfare of individuals, their 
dignity and their integrity are concerns of the agency. 

A newspaper guided by this theory assumes that there exists 
an audience among Americans which wants responsible com- 
munication. For audience attraction and retention it depends 
upon responsibility, decency and integrity, and upon represent- 
ing the people’s cause in a context of lively communication. 

A communication agency trying to play its role of responsi- 
bility to the public keeps checking its program policies and prac- 
tices, its news-gathering and interpreting procedures and theories 
and its general editorial doctrines against the touchstone of the 
democratic process: “Is this story, radio program, feature article 
or editorial worth communicating to our audience?” 

Benjamin Franklin knew the answer to that one in 1729 for 
his Pennsylvania Gazette. Hezekiah Niles knew the answer in 
Baltimore where from 1811 to 1836 he published his Weekly 
Register with a fairness and accuracy unparalleled by any other 
newspaper of the period. Other giants in the history of Ameri- 
can journalism also recognized their public responsibility in their 
own highly individualistic ways. 

James Gordon Bennett stated this objective more than a cen- 
tury ago in characteristically vigorous terms: 

It is my passion, my delight, my thought by day, and my dream by 
night to conduct The Herald, and to show the world and posterity, 


that a newspaper can be made the greatest, most fascinating, most 
powerful organ of civilization that genius ever yet dreamed of.’ 


5 Quoted in Lee, J. M. History of American Journalism. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., revised edition, 1923. p. 194. 
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Other great publishers and editors for more than a century 
used their newspapers as powerful educational instruments to 
further what they regarded as the causes of their people. Horace 
Greeley, with his New York Tribune, for a long generation, threw 
his tremendous influence behind educational as well as many 
other improvements. Adolph S. Ochs, in his New York Times, 
saw to it that “all the news fit to print” included ample cover- 
age of all phases of education. Fremont Older used his San 
Francisco Bulletin to attack enemies of organized society, includ- 
ing enemies of the schools. Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, an ex-soldier of the Confederate States and 
perpetual fighter for the downtrodden, raised his authoritative 
voice for better education for all Southern children of whatever 
color. William Allen White, speaking through his Emporia 
Gazette, supported schools in backroads America with a persua- 
sive eloquence unequaled in most metropolitan centers today. 

These are only illustrative names. Many other publishers and 
editors, some as well known as those just mentioned and others 
now almost forgotten, were and are equally devoted to the 
public-responsibility theory of communication and thereby to 
the support and improvement of public education. Without 
their influence in informing and shaping public opinion, the 
history of the United States from 1840 to today would certainly 
have been marked by more defeats and fewer victories for the 
forces of public education. 

Under the leadership of men like these, the best American 
newspapers long ago decided that a story or an editorial was 
worth communicating to their readers precisely to the extent of 
its contribution to the welfare of the community, state, region, 
nation or world. Materials relating to the extension and improve- 
ment of education ranked high when this criterion was applied. 
In a society where men were supposed to have equal civic rights, 
duties and responsibilities, a fundamental requirement for prog- 
ress and security was education, free on basic levels to all and 
open on advanced levels to all whose talents required the high- 
est schooling. The desirability of better school equipment, more 
adequate buildings, an improved method of teaching reading, 
better pay and training for teachers and other school proposals 
were judged worth communicating by publishers and editors who 
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grasped this main concept of the crucial role of education in a 
democratic society. 


COMMUNICATION AGENCIES TODAY 


Newspapers 


The news and issues of public education in the United States 
today are in general handled sympathetically and intelligently by 
the press. Of course, a few newspapers of the know-nothing or 
the biff-bam-sock type leap joyfully into the fray against the 
public schools when the schools are attacked by anyone; the 
bigger the smear, the greater the joy of the editor in such cases, 
as he scents audience-appeal in any controversy connected with 
an institution so close to the people’s interests as the public 
school. Other newspapers, hampered by having reporters and 
editors who are experts on police courts, governments, sports 
and coming-out parties, but who know little about education, 
do their best in such situations, and their best is not very good. 
Nevertheless, the total picture of- newspaper treatment of public 
schools in this country is comparatively bright. 

First of all, there are newspapers all over the country, from 
great metropolitan dailies to the smallest country weeklies, that 
year after year play their communication roles with respect to 
public education in a distinguished fashion because they are 
devoted to the highest standards of public responsibility. Such 
newspapers have editors and reporters who know something 
about public education and are willing to learn more. They 
have publishers who believe that public schools are at least as 
important as public roads and prisons. They have subscribers 
and advertisers who hold that popular education in a democracy 
belongs to the people and must be understood and directed by 


the people. 


Some of the greatest newspapers of the country have educa- 
tion editors, education reporters and education feature writers. 
The New York Times, for distinguished example, has Benjamin 
Fine, the New York Herald Tiibune has Fred M. Hechinger, the 
Washington Post has Agnes E. Meyer, the Christian Science 
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Monitor has Millicent Taylor, and the Minneapolis Tribune has 
Geri Hoffner. Several other city newspapers have comparable 
staff members who are specialists in reporting and commenting 
on educational news. Others sometimes call on educators for 
advice and insights, as do Boston newspapers which consult 
regularly with several professors of education. 

Yet only one of the news services—the Associated Press—has 
an education editor. Each of these major news services has 
science editors, political reporters and war correspondents. Sci- 
ence, government and war are more important in the news than 
education and will apparently remain so until the public comes 
to know schools well enough to rank them higher. 

The process of informing the public concerning issues in pub- 
lic education is being carried forward in effective manner, how- 
ever, by many publishers of smaller newspapers who have no 
specialists in education on their staffs, but who develop in them- 
selves and in their reporters and editors a high level of skill in 
dealing with educational problems in their communities. 


John P. Lewis of the Franklin Journal-Transcript, Franklin, 
New Hampshire, is an example of how such an editor operates. 
In the Franklin-Tilton-Northfield area of New Hampshire, 
he identified education as one of the most important fields of 
public responsibility for the press. He studied the public schools 
by working with them. As a voter, taxpayer, member of a civic 
club and parent, he took part in the detailed process of improv- 
ing the schools. When he wrote editorials on education, he spoke 
not only with the authority of his profession but also with the 
greater authority of a neighbor's detailed knowledge of com- 
munity affairs. When he advised the school people on how best 
to develop their public relations programs, he was not merely 
the local editor; he was even more one of the school patrons.° 

Although there are towns and small cities with newspapers 
unfriendly to the public schools, it is probable that education 
in the smaller communities (those with populations of less than 
100,000, for example) has a better average press than does edu- 


® Mr. Lewis received the 1951 award of the Education Writers Association. 
Members of this association have made important contributions to public educa- 
tion through their writing and would, if there were space, merit individual 
recognition, 
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cation in the larger metropolitan centers. A community like 
Mason City, Iowa (population about 18,000), has Earl W. Hall, 
editor of the Globe-Gazette for many years, citizen of distinction, 
member of national civic commissions, leader in organizations 
devoted to community service and a friend of the schools, whether 
praising, advising or reproving them. A great city is more likely 
to have a Hearst, McCormick or Patterson newspaper devoted to 
biff-bam-sock, know-nothing or king-maker concepts of their 
roles. There are conspicuous exceptions, of course, in both direc- 
tions, but, in general, education in the smaller communities is 
better treated by the newspapers. 

In the first place, public schools get more space in the news- 
papers of smaller cities and towns than in the great metropolitan 
centers. The elementary school in Umatilla, Oregon, seems funda- 
mentally more important to the community and therefore to the 
press than the University of Maryland seems to the Baltimore 
Sun or the whole Illinois school system seems to the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Aside from the natural fact that a school of any size always 
seems larger in a smaller setting, there are other reasons for 
public schools generally having a poorer press in the more popu- 
lous centers. The large cities have most of the parochial school 
enrollments of the country. Many of the readers of the big city 
newspapers are uninterested in public education. The large cities, 
particularly in the East and North, tend further to have a brand 
of anti-intellectualism, built up in some measure by revolt of 
poorly schooled but practical politicians against the original lead- 
ership of graduates of ivy-league colleges. So strong has this 
anti-intellectual tradition become in some cities that any serious 
attempt to support or improve public education is looked upon 
as being almost as grave a defection from the mores as to pro- 
nounce these and those without the d. 

The intellectual tradition for American editors was never bet- 
ter expressed than by Franklin in his first number of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette in 1729. 


We are fully sensible, that to publish a good News-Paper is not so 
easy an Undertaking as many People imagine it to be. The Author of 
a Gazette (in the Opinion of the Learned) ought to be qualified with 
an extensive Acquaintance with Languages, a great Easiness and Com- 
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mand of Writing and Relating Things clearly and intelligibly, and in 
a few words; he should be able to speak of War both by Land and 
Sea; be well acquainted with Geography, with the History of the Time, 
with the several interests of Princes and States, the Secrets of Courts, 
and the Manners and Customs of all Nations. Men thus accomplish’d 
are very rare in this remote Part of the World; and it would be well 
if the writer of these Papers could make up — his Friends what 
is wanting in himself.’ 

In every newspaper generation for more — two hundred 
years followers of this tradition have adhered rather consistently 
to the main tenets of the great Philadelphia editor's airy yet seri- 
ous suggestions. First, to be as generally well informed as prac- 
ticable and, next, to rely on the information of “friends’—these 
objectives are accepted today by a large number of newspaper- 
men. Whether education gets good or poor treatment from an 
editor depends a great deal on whom his sources happen to be. 

In a few cases of attacks on schools, the representatives of the 
local press have confined their sources of information and opin- 
ion very largely to those making the attacks. In many more 
cases, however, the newspapers have played their roles in the 
best public- -welfare tradition. Examples are not hard to find. 

The Denver Post, once a biff-bam-sock and king-maker sheet 
with no discernible regard for public welfare, has become, under 
the direction of Palmer Hoyt, a newspaper of the highest public- 
welfare principles and practices. When parent groups and school 
people of Denver began to argue over theory and practice in the 
schools of the city in 1950-51, the Post had Lawrence Martin of 
its staff make a survey of the Denver schools. After some weeks of 
good old-fashioned legwork, the Post gave its observations and 
conclusions. In a series of special articles by Martin, supple- 
mented by full news coverage of the controversy, the Post played 
a very important role in helping both the schools and their critics 
to get a fair public hearing. As the facts accumulated, editorial 
expression moved steadily from apparent sympathy for the critics 
to a growing appreciation of the program of the public schools. 

Springfield, Missouri, furnishes another instructive case of 
good press coverage of a community discussion of education. In 
1947 certain patrons of the city schools raised objections to 





7 Quoted in Mott, F. L. American Journalism. New York: Macmillan Co., 
revised edition, 1950. p. 27-28. Used with permission of the Macmillan Co. 
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alleged neglect of the fundamentals. The News and Leader and 
the Leader-Press, local newspapers, carried full stories of the 
various meetings, published letters from both the critics and the 
defenders of the schools, and wrote editorials, mostly expository 
but sometimes constructively critical. 

An editorial in the November 28, 1948, issue of the News and 
Leader gave in popular language as clear-cut and accurate an 
explanation of the chief objections to progressive education as 
can be found in any recent publication, lay or professional. The 
total effect of this exposition was a better defense of progressive 
education than progressive educators commonly give. 


Time was, you know, when education was offered only to a favored 
and relatively limited class. Education wasn’t supposed to be for the 
masses. 

The theory was that if a man was cut out to be a bricklayer, say, 
all he needed to know was how to lay bricks in a straight line. 

Well, that worked all right for a while. Then along came the “pro- 
gressives” with the idea that a bricklayer might be better off with a 
little broader education. He ought to know something about architec- 
ture and design and color and chemistry and other useful things; he 
ought to have a little helpful mathematics; he ought to have a little 
business training on the chance he'd be going into contracting for 
himself. 

Well, that theory, I guess, was tried all along the line. It was pain- 
ful to some people to see the educational base broadened—to see the 
monopoly broken. 

There was danger in making education a common property. Educa- 
tion might give people “ideas’—might make them want to take a 
greater interest in government, in management, in social welfare, in 
any number of things which presumably were being handled by the 
scholarly minority. . . . 

So it hasn’t been easy to introduce a new form of teaching, to find 
the parents who would understand and encourage it and to find the 
teachers who could and would practice it. Of willing pupils, though, 
there has been little scarcity—they’ve caught on quicker than their 
elders.® 


The quality of a particular newspaper's coverage of public 
education can be estimated by noting its handling of a story 
generally treated by other newspapers at the same time. For 
example, the New York Times, the Christian Science Monitor, 





8 Springfield News and Leader. “On the Bias.” (Editorial) Springfield News 
and Leader. November 28, 1948. 
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the Washington Post, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, the Portland Oregonian, the Denver Post, the New 
York Herald Tribune and a few other great newspapers of 
similar objectives did not differ markedly in the spirit in which 
they broke the story of the formation in May 1949 of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, headed by 
Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc., and supported by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the General Education Board with 
grants amounting to $250,000 annually for six years. In the 
details of their stories and editorials, these papers, of course, 
differed. Their reporters and editors were properly individualists. 
Yet in none of these or similar publications could be found any 
evidence of a desire to prejudge this enterprise, to cast doubt on 
the sincerity and good will of its sponsors or to predict its ulti- 
mate failure before it was under way. 

Unfortunately there are some newspapers to be found in all 
sections of the country, however, which can be counted upon 
to display exactly this kind of prejudice, smear and defeatism 
toward any project designed to improve public education. Such 
newspapers pay attention to education only when the schools 
are attacked. 


Magazines 


The general circulation magazines of the United States have 
a good record of support for public education. McCall's, Harper's, 
Atlantic, the Reporter, the Saturday Review, Christian Century, 
the Nation, Ladies’ Home Journal and many other weekly and 
monthly publications have given excellent coverage to schools, 
particularly in the period 1946-1952. 

Some of them, like the Atlantic, have introduced the subject 
of education with a seriously critical article, such as Albert 
Lynd’s “Quackery in the Public Schools,” followed by a reply 
like that of Gilbert Case’s “Quackery in the Public Schools—An 
Answer” (Atlantic, June 1950). Others, like the Scientific Month- 
ly and the Saturday Evening Post, have sometimes presented 
slighter articles of the sneer or smear variety but have usually 
hastened to give comparable space to defenders of the schools. 

Entire issues have been devoted to education by such journals 
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as Life (October 16, 1950) and the Saturday Review (Septem- 
ber 8, 1950, and September 13, 1952). The latter magazine has 
provided in its own field an unexcelled coverage of the current 
battle for public education. 

Among the journals of special interest groups, vocational, 
patriotic, fraternal or religious, for example, unusual attention has 
been given to public education in the past five years. A literary 
journal like the Partisan Review publishes a symposium on our 
country and our culture, and a contributor finds that universal 
education, as one of the essential elements of modern democracy, 
lies at the heart of the discussion.° 

Magazines as far apart as The Modern Hospital and True, the 
journals of the luncheon clubs and the house organs of churches, 
labor unions, trade associations and special groups have become 
important vehicles for articles for or against public education. 

One of the most remarkable uses of an important journal of 
a special group for direct and vigorous attack on the public 
schools is found in a recent issue of the American Legion Maga- 
zine. After editorial probing in 1951, the magazine finally com- 
mitted itself to a complete attack on the public schools in June 
1952, with an article by Irene Corbally Kuhn, “Your Child Is 
Their Target,” which repeated such stereotyped charges as: 
(a) the public schools fail to teach the fundamentals, (b) public 
education is “state” education of the kind Stalin uses, (c) com- 
munist-line textbooks are common in public schools, and (d) 
numerous communist-inspired teachers employ “progressive,” 
hence subversive methods. The National Education Association 
was singled out for attack. 

The astonishing thing about this article was not its Zoll-line 
arguments, but the fact that it appeared in the national maga- 
zine of a great organization of veterans. A vast majority of the 
members of the American Legion are products of the public 
schools of the United States. Thousands of public school teachers 
and administrators belong to the Legion. Many of the parent- 
teacher leaders and board members who formulate the policies 
of the American public schools are Legionnaires. 





® Trilling, Lionel. “Our Country and Our Culture.” Partisan Review 19:324-25; 
May-June 1952. 
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With this close connection between the Legion and public 
education, it was thought desirable long ago for the American 
Legion and the National Education Association to establish a 
joint committee on educational problems. For twenty years the 
two organizations have cooperated particularly on citizenship 
education, and in general the members of the Legion have given 
much appreciated support to all attempts to improve educational 
services. Various state departments of the Legion have supported 
the best practices in curriculum development. Some departments 
have defended academic freedom in a forceful manner. 

That the minority responsible for the magazine's attack on the 
public schools does not speak for many strong elements in the 
Legion soon became evident. The same month in which the 
Kuhn article appeared in the American Legion Magazine, for 
example, the following statement was published by the news 
organ of American Legion Post 173, Dearborn, Michigan: 


Hands Off Our Schools!—As always, the nation’s veterans’ leaders 
are on the ball, guarding our American institutions. Former Congress- 
man Joe Starnes, now Alabama Department Commander of the 
American Legion, is one such staunch defender of Americanism—and 
recently, in the tradition of all alert veterans, he focused his sights on 
a matter that should concern every loyal citizen. 

In a column that he runs, ex-Congressman Starnes wrote: “The 
American free public school system is one of the cornerstones of our 
Temple of Democracy. It must be kept free from contamination. It 
shall continue to be the principal medium for teaching the Truth and 
how to live constructively.” 

Commander Starnes is right on the target! There’s been a recent 
rash of un-American attacks against our public school system—by 
name-callers and political and other self-seekers—and it’s going to take 
the united efforts of many veterans to keep American school kids from 
contamination. 

Certain propaganda groups are trying to wreck our free school sys- 
tem. Theyre squawking about the money we're spending to educate 
American kids (overlooking the billions we're pouring into foreign 
aid programs, which by the way, we approve as a measure of free- 
dom’s security). They're moaning that education is too modern—as if 
we ought to crawl backward to covered wagon days, when adding up 
to ten was about all most kids ever learned. They don’t want us to 
teach young Americans to think for themselves. If these fellows had 
their way, they'd turn us into a nation of yes-men—easy marks for 
rabble rousers and would-be dictators. 
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Spearheading one of these attacks is the notorious Allen Zoll, former 
head of an outfit called American Patriots, Inc., which is listed by the 
Attorney-General as fascist and subversive. Latest Zoll enterprise is 
the National Council for American Education, which was exposed in 
a New York World-Telegram article by Frederick Woltman, en- 
titled: “Zoll, Hate Monger, Promotes New Racket.” Zoll attacks the 
National Education Association and other true American representa- 
tive groups of teachers, superintendents, etc. 

Here’s a setup to make veterans boil: Zoll, who dominates the Na- 
tional Council for American Education and uses it for his own pur- 
poses, is trying to get control of our children’s education—attacking 
our American schools. 

As veterans and loyal Americans, we'd better be on guard. Let's 
not be fooled by high-sounding names like the National Council 
for American Education. Let's investigate and look behind names 
as we have in fighting the Commies. Remember, just like the Commie 
fronts, these outfits bode no good for democracy. If they can 
push the schools back to the horse and buggy days, the future de- 
fenders of the nation—our children—will suffer a crippling blow. 

When we hear cries for so-called “economy,” let's find out who's 
doing the crying. Let’s question what's behind any organization de- 
manding penny-pinching measures in the public school system. Let's 
examine the records of people attacking school programs and policies; 
are they qualified to tamper with the education of our children? Smoke 
out the facts! Let’s not be fooled by Zoll and others of his stripe. 

Keep in mind what Joe Starnes wrote. Get behind your PTA’s, 
Board of Education and legitimate groups of teachers. Make sure 
your schools are modern and their curricula up to date. That’s an 
important community service program for vet posts. Our schools are 
bulwarks of Americanism. Let’s keep them that way by keeping the 
phonies out.'° 


At the national convention of the American Legion in New 
York in August 1952, two months after publication of the Kuhn 
article by the American Legion Magazine, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the convention: 


RESOLUTION NUMBER 211 (ILLINoIs) 


Commend the NEA and the Teaching Profession for 
their continued assistance to the Americanism 
Program of the American Legion. 


Whereas, the vast majority of the teaching profession of the United 
States has again actively supported, in many sections of the country, 


, 10 Ford Motor Veterans News, P. 3, June 1952. (Quoted in Horace Mann 
League. Letter Number 269. Was 


hington, D. C.: the League. June 23, 1952.) 
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the American Legion Americanism program in schools, as for example, 
the oratorical essay school medal awards, junior baseball contests, 
etc.; and 

Whereas, the various teacher organizations such as the National 
Education Association and its various state affiliates have supported 
the American Legion in its fight against subversive groups; now 

Therefore be it resolved, by the American Legion in convention as- 
sembled in New York, August 25-28, 1952, that we do hereby thank 
the members of the American teaching profession, their organizations, 
the National Education Association, and its various state affiliates, for 
their great assistance rendered to the Americanism program of the 
American Legion; and 

Be it further resolved, that the various departments circulate this 
resolution among the public, private and parochial school groups for 
attention of the teaching profession. 


RESOLUTION NuMBER 212 (ILuiNo!s) 
Defend our Public Schools against subversive attacks. 


Whereas, the strength of our nation depends on an enlightened 
citizenry; and 

Whereas, the public schools developed by the initiative, sacrifice, 
energy, vision, and constant vigilance of local communities in every 
state of the nation have succeeded in developing a level of education 
unequalled by any other nation; and 

Whereas, thousands of teachers have dedicated themselves to the 
cause of the education of the youth of all people and have served our 
nation in developing the American way of life which has safeguarded 
the liberties provided in our Constitution; and 

Whereas, in recent years insidious forces both communist and reac- 
tionary, have sought to create in the minds of parents, taxpayers, and 
citizens, general doubt and confusion concerning the integrity and 
effectiveness of our public schools by raising false issues and by 
sinister criticism and attacks upon teachers, administrators, and local 
boards of education; and 

Whereas, the ultimate objective of these attacks is the deterioration 
of our schools and the subversion of our American way of life; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the American Legion in convention as- 
sembled in New York, August 25-28, 1952, as follows: 

1. That the American Legion take pride in the achievement of our 
public schools and recognize their importance and effective work in 
building and safeguarding the ideals of American citizens. 


2. That we condemn the authors of subversive attacks upon the 
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public schools, whether they be dissident individuals or groups in the 
local communities, or inspired by evil forces, financed, directed and 
operated by agents of subversion against our nation and against the 
American way of life. 


3. That we call upon every member of the American Legion to 
be on the alert in his community to know the schools and to recognize 
these attacks when they occur, and to stand ready to support and de- 
fend them against all enemies. 


Columnists 


The columnists of the American press, as a group, have given 
the public schools fair and constructive treatment. Some, like 
Walter Lippmann, Marquis Childs, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
Drew Pearson and Thomas L. Stokes, in view of their primary 
concern with foreign and domestic political questions, have in- 
frequent occasion to mention education. When they do, they 
can be counted upon to give good reporting and helpful criti- 
cism. A few others, like Malvina Lindsay and Eleanor Roose- 
velt, often comment on educational events in a penetrating and 
effective manner. Others, like Fulton Lewis, Jr., and Westbrook 
Pegler, seldom deal with public education except to snipe at it. 
The most persistently unfriendly critic of public schools among 
the newspaper columnists appears to be Lewis Haney, who 
writes a daily contribution for the New York Journal-American 
and other newspapers of the Hearst chain. The topics of some 
of his columns indicate his slant: “Socialization of Education 
Perils U.S.,” “Leftists and School Fight,” “Education vs. Econ- 
omy, and “Planners in Education.” 


Radio and Television 


Some newspaper columnists, unfriendly to public education, 
also appear on the radio, where they are joined by a few local 
attackers of the schools. Most radio coverage of public educa- 
tion, however, is excellent. Some radio stations employ spe- 
cialists to work up educational programs, including many valu- 
able public relations opportunities for the schools. 

The treatment of education in radio dramatic presentations is 
generally akin to that current in the cinema. In a radio serial 
called “The Halls of Ivy,” for example, college administration is 
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portrayed as a precious, benevolent despotism exercised by a 
cute president. Another serial, called “Our Miss Brooks,” pre- 
sents high school administration as a moronic dictatorship over 
only slightly less moronic teachers and pupils. 

On the other hand, such great programs as “The People Act” 
and “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” can be depended upon 
to document educational events and discuss educational issues 
with clarity, precision and authority. 

Television, confronted with the economic necessity of pro- 
gramming 500 or more hours per week in a city like Los Angeles 
and with a flood of mediocre materials for presentation, has done 
little to support public education.’ This medium is very young, 
of course, yet it is probably destined eventually to become the 
second most powerful means of mass communication. When the 
keynote speaker of the Republican convention in July 1952 listed 
as one of the great domestic tasks of the party the stamping out 
of subversion and immorality in the public schools, he did not 
possess the slightest evidence that the American public schools 
had any more, if indeed as many, immoral and subversive ele- 
ments as did the United States Army, the United States Senate 
or the United States Chamber of Commerce. He did not, of 
course, make any reference to these other great organizations. 
He merely picked out the public schools for his warning, and 
because he was on television an estimated 70,000,000 people got 
this statement from him almost face-to-face. 

Two weeks later, in the Democratic convention, a member of 
the United States Congress, attacking the Republican presiden- 
tial nominee for alleged “dealings” with “reds” at Columbia Uni- 
versity, quoted Zoll’s organization as an authoritative source of 
impeccable information concerning schools. Perhaps the con- 
gressman thought he was actually talking about the National 
Education Association or the American Council on Education or 
both. Perhaps he was merely an innocent victim of a confusion of 
names. Perhaps, on the other hand, he was simply trying to heat 
Dwight D. Eisenhower with any convenient stick. To the 70,000,- 
000 people who listened to him, again almost face-to-face, the im- 


11 See Orme, Frank. “Morals on Your TV.” Nation 174:601-603; June 21, 1952. 
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pact of his inference was undoubtedly much greater than if it had 
come to them in print or in oral speech alone. 


The Most Powerful Communication 


It was remarked earlier that television was potentially the 
second most powerful means of mass communication, presenting 
its audience with an almost face-to-face transmission of speech. 
The most powerful means of mass communication, of course, 
remains that which employs the actual face-to-face presentation 
of ideas. The hundreds of thousands of teachers, administrators, 
board members, parents and other citizens who believe in the 
public schools and desire to help them do their task better are 
the greatest means of mass communication in the service of pub- 
lic education. The other agencies of communication are auxiliary 
to this basic process of the people talking to each other about 
their schools. 

The task of school men and women includes adult education. 
New programs in this respect must be built and operated around 
the old Junto questions of Franklin and his associates: “What 
can we do to improve this community? How shall we do these 
things? What tools do we have at hand for this job?” 

Such a program of adult education should be so conceived 
and carried out that a community's knowledge and appreciation 
of its schools will be an integral and hence relatively impregnable 
part of its whole pattern of thought and action. When this is 
not the case, school-community cooperation is always in danger 
of becoming merely artificial, do-gooding, busy work. There is 
no point in school and community working together unless there 
is significant work to do. 


Assistance to Communication Agencies Needed 


One of the most needed changes in the relationship between 
communication agencies and the public schools is in the provi- 
sion of materials about education. The daily paper needs and 
wants school news. The magazines need and want good articles 
about education. The radio and television stations need interest- 
ing programs. The movies need good school stories. 

School men and women have to help supply these needed ma- 
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terials. This is not to say that educational news should not be 
gathered by professional reporters and commentators or that 
educational comment should not be made by an editor. It is 
rather to emphasize that the reporter and commentator and 
editor must have proper assistance from professional school 
people. 

In our teachers colleges and graduate schools of education, the 
study of this important phase of the professional educator’s work 
must be intensified and improved. With ample field practice and 
graduate tutorials in this area, the whole level of communica- 
tions treatment of education throughout the country can be 
raised. Because communications people will be getting more 
intelligible materials from school people, they will be able to 
give schools more intelligent coverage. 

In writing as in speaking, school men and women talk to them- 
selves. This, of course, is very necessary for any professional 
group. Public educators, however, are also under a peculiar 
necessity to talk to all their people. The school teacher is not 
the same kind of professional worker as the physician, the attor- 
ney or the engineer. He is a public servant, and he forgets that 
fact at peril to his community's children. He has to live with 
his people, work with them and talk with them or, if he does not, 
his living, work and talk will not be well done. 

The magazines of the country, both general and special, and 
running from the slickest-paper organs of the most elevated brows 
to the pulpiest vehicle of recreation and information ever seen 
on bus-station news racks, will publish good articles, stories or 
illustrations dealing with education, if they can get them. What 
is “good” to these magazines? Obviously it is what the editor 
thinks his subscribers regard as good. One who writes for a 
particular journal must therefore study it carefully. Here, again, 
graduate instruction in education needs to include for prospec- 
tive writers on educational topics a careful and precise analysis 
of various magazines and supervised practice in writing for those 
magazines. Radio and television vehicles must be given similar 
attention in the graduate education of school people. To learn 
how to use the air for presentation of the public school’s story 
is as important to educational administration as to become skilled 
in making a budget or planning a building. 
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An old dictum of the American frontier warned, “The poor 
workman cusses his tools.” An unspoken corollary implied that 
the good workman improved his tools on the basis of his skill 
in using them. 

The communication agencies now available to American pub- 
lic education are its tools for speaking to the people. It will get 
better tools to the extent that it learns to use effectively the ones 
it now has. 











CHAPTER FIVE 


Research Affecting 


Education 
William Van Til 


RESEARCH AS A FORCE 


DUCATION today is affected by more than the culture and 
groups and communication. What educators believe about 
good modern schooling also affects the educational enter- 

prise. Such beliefs are based on considerably more than an edu- 
cator’s personal preference or random opinion. Good modern 
education is undergirded by extensive research. Consequently 
research is a force affecting education. 

Some of the research findings of psychologists and sociologists 
have been set forth in earlier chapters of this book. This chap- 
ter, therefore, will restrict itself to comments on three types of 
specifically educational research. 

First it may be well to set forth a few salient character- 
istics of the good modern school as many contemporary cur- 
riculum workers seem to conceive it. This is the school which 
has emerged from the interplay of forces affecting education. 
Among the forces have been and will be the findings of research 
in the social sciences and in the psychological sciences, as well as 
those in education. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
The Three R’s 


A good modern school teaches the Three R’s in purposeful 
situations. 
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In communicating what we mean by a good modern school, 
let us first clear the atmosphere of a sedulously cultivated mis- 
understanding concerning the Three R’s. The good modern 
school vigorously teaches skills. It does its best to teach the 
Three R’s in the most efficient way yet discovered by persistent 
scholarship such as the 2700 reading studies and the 1100 arith- 
metic studies which exist, according to the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. The Three R’s are repeatedly used in 
situations in which the learner has a drive and is working on a 
problem. In the case of grade school children, some of the 
myriad forms this could take might be letters thanking a visitor 
to the school for a demonstration, or making change for a class 
store, or buying tickets for a group trip. With a high school 
student, one of its forms might be a sustained research-based 
report orally or in writing on a problem under study by the group. 

Modern education stresses students’ working on matters which 
are important to them. The skills are tied into work on units or 
projects. For instance, the student reads materials on his matu- 
rity level. He writes about the topic. His writing is corrected by 
the teacher. He rewrites. Sometimes all students carefully study 
errors which are characteristic of many in the group. A modern 
teacher freely and readily halts other experiences to work in- 
tensively with students on a particular skill. As the student reads, 
writes and learns, he compiles lists of words which he needs to 
know how to spell. This is his own spelling list on his own matu- 
rity level derived from his own study. He speaks to the group 
and in sub-groups about the matter under consideration. The 
teacher helps with speaking skills before, during and after pres- 
entation. The student engages in calculations and mathematical 
figuring related to the work at hand. The teacher makes every 
effort to tie mathematics to life situations. 

Nor is this all of the emphasis on the Three R’s in the modern 
school. The good modern teacher takes as much specialized 
time as the students need beyond the time devoted to the central 
problem or learning experience. When groups of students would 
profit by specialized work in mathematics, a period of time is set 
aside to develop further these skills. If specialized grammatical 
help is needed for good writing and speech, time is set aside for 
this. 
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Proficiency in the Three R’s is important. To this end, educa- 
tors use the double-barrelled approach described above. 


Human Problems 


A good modern school deals with significant human problems 
to which democratic values are applied. 

These are legion in the world of today’s children and youth. 
Some are personal. Some are broadly social. Most are personal 
and social, because most personal problems have social ramifica- 
tions and most social problems have personal implications. 

What are some of these problems? Some deal with life and 
growth, recreation, safety, home and family relationships, school 
relationships, consumer problems, etc. Some deal with vocations, 
intercultural relations, international understanding, the use of 
natural resources, our industrial technology, relations among 
management and labor, competing ideologies, etc. 

The Educational Policies Commission suggests “ten imperative 
needs of youth.” 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understand- 
ings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive 
participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised 
work experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of 
their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physi- 
cal fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
of a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members of the community and citi- 
zens of the state and nation. 


4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for 
the individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful 
family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received by the 
consumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influ- 
ence of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning 
the nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to ap- 
preciate beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 
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8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the indi- 
vidual with those that are socially useful. 


9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in 
their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live 
and work cooperatively with others. 


10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to 
express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understand- 


ing.’ 

Sometimes centers of experience like those mentioned above 
are taught through established subject matter disciplines. For 
instance, through a class in English, young people may select 
fiction and biography on human relations for library purchase. 
Through a class in geometry, young people may study the nature 
of proof and thus learn to cope with propaganda. Through a 
course in chemistry, young people may learn how to be good 
consumers. This approach is frequently found in junior and 
senior high schools which are hospitable to problem-centered 
education but unsympathetic to the reorganization involved in 
a core curriculum. 

Sometimes centers of experience like those mentioned above 
are tackled directly through units of work which cut across 
broad areas like social studies, science and language arts. This 
happens frequently in elementary schools. It is an approach 
used less often in junior and senior high schools; the U. S. Office 
of Education in 1949 found the core curriculum to be character- 
istic of only 3.5 per cent of junior and senior high schools queried.’ 

When students work on a problem-centered approach, the 
initial step is to select a central problem from among several pos- 
sibilities. This comes through joint participation by teacher and 
students; the most important part of the phrase “teacher-pupil 
planning” is the hyphen. Many questions concerning the prob- 
lem are raised through preliminary reading, discussion, audio- 
visual aids, etc. Decisions are then made as to how to attack the 
questions. Frequently the approach is through committee groups. 


1 National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Educational Policies Commission. Education for All American Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1944. p. 225-26. 

2 Wright, Grace S. Core Curriculum in Public High Schools. U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1950, No. 5. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1950. p. 6. 
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Then students dig for knowledge through use of a variety of 
resources. Reading, trips, audio-visual aids, visitors are used. 
Reading may range from pamphlets through scholarly works. 
The student as part of a group shapes his thinking and considers 
how to communicate it to the group. After study, the stage of 
reporting follows, utilizing fully communication skills of reading, 
writing, speaking. Open discussion following reports is char- 
acteristic. Often a tryout in action of ideas proposed in reports 
takes place. There is a steady evaluation and reconsideration of 
findings. The group goes on to new problems, many of which 
have their origin in new questions raised by the study. 


Democratic Living 


A modern school educates for democratic living. 


This is a two-fold job. It involves both understanding and 
practice. For successful teaching of democratic living, these two 
must be indissoluble. Young people must learn both “why and 
how.” 

It is not enough only to learn to live together in special envi- 
ronments. A youngster may accept mutual tolerance, good 
human relations, the use of intelligence as the rules of the game 
for an elementary school classroom but, unless he intellectualizes 
democratic values and learns to apply them broadly, he may not 
learn a democratic way of life. It has been observed that the 
sportsmanship learned on the cricket fields of Eton and Harrow 
was not always applied by British administrators to relations 
with native populations. 

Similarly, it is not enough to learn the principles of democracy 
without having opportunities to experience democratic living. A 
charming old bit of American folk-say applies, “What you do 
speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what you say.” If young 
people know the verbal symbols of democracy but do not know 
what it feels like to establish democratic human relations with 
others or how to engage in a free interchange of ideas, they are 
not fully learning the democratic way. 

Sometimes the elementary school teaches the music of democ- 
racy but not the words. Sometimes the high school teaches the 
words of democracy but not the music. The good modern school 
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blends words and music. Youngsters live and work in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. They also understand and apply the under- 
lying democratic principles. 

For instance, the modern school uses teacher-pupil planning. 
It stresses student participation. It employs committees. The 
teacher works for an atmosphere of belongingness, acceptance, 
good human relations. 

Equally, the modern school employs every opportunity for 
thinking through the meanings of democracy. There are obvious 
contrasts to be studied such as the difference between democratic 
living and fascist or communist living. Democracy is marked by 
respect for the individual. Fascism and communism are marked 
by subordination of the individual. Democracy is marked by 
working together for common purposes. Fascism and commun- 
ism are marked by coerced conformity dictated by the minority. 
Democracy is marked by use of intelligence. Fascism and com- 
munism are marked by imposition of a party line. 

Democracy can be further understood by a consideration of 
value alternatives with respect to everyday life. For instance, in 
a study of recreation the question of how to choose a pattern for 
the use of leisure time arises. Should such a pattern follow some- 
one’s unquestioned authority, such as the authority of custom? 
Or should a pattern be determined with reference to democratic 
principles? 


Individual Differences 


A modern school deals with persons as individuals. 

What varieties of individuals are in a class of forty! They 
cannot be pinned down even with categories like bright and dull, 
slow reader and fast reader, strong and weak, active and passive. 
Such categories are too neat; they cannot catch the quicksilver 
of human personality. Each student is a person with his own 
background and experiences. 

The modern school recognizes this. So varieties of learning 
materials and methods are used. Reading materials which are 
well beyond and below the nominal grade level are used. For a 
teacher of an eighth grade knows that in his class may be young- 
sters reading on an eleventh grade level and youngsters reading 
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on a fifth grade level. Though youngsters work on a common 
topic in a group, it will be expected that some will read and write 
more than others and that command of the content will be 
unequal. On the athletic field it is anticipated that some will 
run faster than others. In the realm of hobbies and interests, it 
is assumed that some will prefer athletics to art, and some prefer 
stamp collecting to scientific experimentation. 

There is nothing strange about the fact of individuality. We 
take it for granted in our everyday relations with people. On 
meeting a new person, we “size him up.” 

Yet sometimes people forget that individuality is nature's law. 
For instance, critics of schools have been known to urge that all 
first graders learn to read the same materials at the same time. 
Such critics would never urge that all first graders wear the same 
size of shoe. If they did urge this, it would be regarded as ludi- 
crous. People would retort impatiently, “But children have differ- 
ent sized feet! Some have large feet; some have small feet. All 
feet can’t fit into the same sized shoe.” It is exactly so with read- 
ing. Some children have been reading for years when they enter 
first grade. Some are not at all ready and must be helped through 
stages to build readiness. Some represent the average. But the 
very definition of the term “average” means that some are above 
and some below. 


SOME RESEARCH FINDINGS 
The Nature and Uses of Research 


What do we know from research on the success or failure of 
education today? When we enter into the realm of research on 
education we enter a spacious land. The total number of in- 
vestigations in all fields of education during the first half of the 
twentieth century has been estimated as approximately one 
hundred thousand. The Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
reports that some 2700 classroom and laboratory experiments 
have been carried out on reading alone.’ It is not lack of data 
which handicaps educators in presenting their findings to the 
general public. 


3 Gray, ‘William S. “Reading.” Encyclopedia of Educational Research. ( Editor 
Walter S. Monroe.) Copyright 1950 by the Macmillan Co. and used with their 
permission. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 965. 
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Communication of research results on the outcomes of educa- 
tion is handicapped by the highly individualistic nature of edu- 
cational research. A multitude of individual educators carry on 
research programs through doctoral dissertations, in-service edu- 
cation experiments, data-gathering within a school system and 
the scholarly investigations of professors. The educational re- 
searcher chooses his own problems, makes his own sampling and 
develops his own approach. 

The individualism of research is both a strength and a weak- 
ness in the long run development of education. It is a strength 
because individualism encourages independent experiments with 
independent findings, rather than the following. of a hallowed 
pattern of conformity laid down by a dominant group. Though 
studies may proliferate and be difficult to compare, the very 
individualism of educational research in America assures us that 
there can be neither dominating Lysenkos nor recanting Galileos. 
The weakness of individualism in research is that one experiment 
does not duplicate another as under the rigorous, close conditions 
of the scientific laboratory. Final, definitive, scientific proofs are 
hard to come by in educational research on outcomes of educa- 
tion. Instead, the weight of the evidence must be relied upon. 
More syntheses summarizing the weight of the evidence are 
sadly needed. An example of such a summary is the recent Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, pub- 
lication, What Does Research Say About Arithmetic? by Vincent 
J. Glennon and C. W. Hunnicutt. With synthesis, education might 
popularize research findings, communicate these to lay citizens 
and reduce the gap between educational research and classroom 
teaching practices. This is a task which should challenge the 
energies of our major educational organizations. 

Let us be clear at the outset as to the uses of the findings of 
research in the present climate of opinion. Without doubt, re- 
search results are useful in helping reasonable men and women 
to think about the outcomes of modern education. For the per- 
son who weighs evidence and respects scientific evidence, facts 
will be important. But research-based data will be of no avail 
with the person whose criticism is irrational or for a hidden 
purpose. Analyses of anti-Semitism are instructive in this respect. 
With the anti-Semite who is irrational or whose motivation is for 
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a hidden purpose, evidence is of no avail. With utter disrespect 
for logic and consistency, anti-Semites condemn Jews as com- 
munists and capitalists, as clannishly keeping to themselves and 
as pushing in where unwanted, as parsimonious hoarders and as 
too liberal givers to humane causes, as too materialistic and as 
too active in social services. Similarly, some unreasonable critics 
of education condemn the schools both as child-centered chaos 
and as atheistic communistic indoctrination; as failing to educate 
for democracy and as educating for democracy when the coun- 
try is really a republic; as failing to foster rugged individualism 
and as failing to promote its direct antithesis—coerced discipline 
and drill. 

Pasadena supplies a classic example of disrespect for facts on 
the part of critics. While newspapers were running columns of 
letters to the editor concerning alleged failure in teaching the 
Three R’s as compared with other school systems, the following 
were the facts concerning achievement in the schools. 


Reading 


Although children are inducted more gradually into book reading, 
the average Pasadena pupil has reading ability equal to the national 
average by the time he is in the third grade; and by the time he com- 
pletes the sixth grade he scores one-half year above national norm in 
reading. 

This record of achievement in reading is especially good when we 
realize that pupils completing sixth grade in Pasadena are several 
months younger, on the average, than pupils completing sixth grade in 
the country as a whole. Records on reading achievement in Pasadena 
have been kept for many years. The latest data (May 1949) reveal 
that the sixth grade pupils of today have higher average reading 
ability than did those of eighteen years ago. 


Arithmetic 
. . the average achievement in arithmetic of pupils completing 
the sixth grade in Pasadena is at the national norm. Sixth grade 
arithmetic achievement in Pasadena is up to national standards. And by 
the end of the eighth grade Pasadena pupils average one-half year 
above the national norm in arithmetic. 


Spelling 

Spelling is the one area in which Pasadena pupils complete the sixth 
grade with achievement slightly below the national average. Our 
pupils are usually three or four months below national norm in spell- 
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ing at this point in their educational development. This fact requires 
frank admission on our part that we need to teach spelling more 
effectively. Recognition has been given to this need and a strong spell- 
ing program is being promoted in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Language Usage 

Test results for Pasadena sixth grade pupils in language usage are 
approximately one-half year above the national norm. National stand- 
ards with respect to language usage have materially improved during 
the past twenty years according to the most reliable test data available. 
Pasadena pupils have continued to maintain their same relative superi- 
ority over national standards.* 


Whether Pasadena children should have scored still higher 
in this economically privileged community may afford a topic 
for debate among academic technicians. But it is irrelevant to 
the central. point being made here. The point is that, despite 
research facts, the general public continually heard charges by 
critics that Pasadena achievement was inferior to national 
standards. 

Three kinds of research studies are especially relevant for our 
purpose, understanding the school today and its outcomes. One 
type of research compares modern education and traditional edu- 
cation. The second type reports the status of instruction in 
American schools yesterday and today. The third type reports 
public opinion on education. Let us turn first to the major com- 
parisons between modern and traditional education. 


Comparisons of Modern and Traditional Education 


Some major syntheses concerning the results of education 
today do exist. There have been team and individual projects 
and summaries. Some of these will be cited. 

The Eight Year Study was a team investigation of the com- 
parative effectiveness of modern and traditional high school pro- 
grams. It was conducted by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion between 1932 and 1940 through grants from the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie Corporation. Thirty private 
and public secondary schools were freed from the usual college 
entrance requirements and allowed to develop programs which 


4 National Education Association, Research Division. The Three R’s Hold Their 
Own at the Midcentury. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1951. p. 20-21. 
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they deemed desirable. Students from these thirty schools were 
admitted to college on faculty recommendation, not on the pattern 
of units completed. Consultants helped in many of the schools. 

An independent follow-up staff made a study of the college 
achievements of the graduates of the experimental schools 
matched student for student with conventional school graduates. 
Experimental and conventional school students were paired on 
the basis of scholastic aptitude scores, size and type of secondary 
school, community backgrounds, economic status of the family, 
sex, race, age, religion, educational objectives, etc. As indicated 
above, the Eight Year Study was a comparative rather than a 
control study. The weight of the evidence was reported in Did 
They Succeed in College? The results of a comparison of 1475 
matched pairs is well summed up in The Story of the Eight Year 
Study. In college, graduates of the thirty schools: 


1. Earned a slightly higher total grade average 
2. Earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign 
language 
3. Specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison 
students 
4. Did not differ from the comparison group in the number of 
times they were placed on probation 
5. Received slightly more academic honors in each year 
6. Were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity and drive 
7. Were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective 
in their thinking 
8. Were more often judged to have developed clear or well- 
formulated ideas concerning the meaning of education—especially in 
the first two years in college 
9. More often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in 
meeting new situations 
10. Did not differ from the comparison group in ability to plan 
their time effectively 
11. Had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison 
group, but approached their solution with greater effectiveness 
12. Participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed 
appreciative experiences, in the arts 
13. Participated more in all organized student groups except reli- 
gious and “service” activities 
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14. Earned in each college year a higher percentage of non-aca- 
demic honors (officership in organizations, election to managerial 
societies, athletic insignia, leading roles in dramatic and musical 
presentations ) 


15. Did not differ from the comparison group in the quality of 
adjustment to their contemporaries 


16. Differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds 
of judgments about their schooling 


17. Had a somewhat better orientation toward the choice of a 
vocation 


18. Demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in 
the world.® 


As Wilford M. Aikin put it: 


A careful examination of the findings can leave no one in doubt as 
to the conclusions that must be drawn: 


First, the graduates of the Thirty Schools were not handicapped in 
their college work. 


Second, departures from the prescribed pattern of subjects and units 
did not lessen the students’ readiness for the responsibilities of 
college. 


Third, students from the participating schools which made most 
fundamental curriculum revision achieved in college distinctly 
higher standing than that of students of equal ability with 
whom they were compared.® 


This third conclusion is significant. According to Did They 
Succeed in College? prepared largely by college officials: 


The graduates of the most experimental schools were strikingly more 
successful than their matchees. Differences in their favor were much 
greater than the differences between the total Thirty Schools and their 
comparison group. Conversely, there were no large or consistent 
differences between the least experimental graduates and their com- 
parison group. For these students the differences were smaller and 
less consistent than for the total Thirty Schools and their comparison 


group.’ 


5 Aikin, Wilford, M. The Story of the Eight Year Study. Adventure in Ameri- 
can Education. Vol. 1. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. p. 111-12. Re- 
printed by permission of the publisher. 

6 Ibid., p. 117. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

7 Chamberlin, Dean, and others. Did They Succeed in College? Adventure in 
American Education. Vol. 4. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. p. 209. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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Another significant study was New Methods vs. Old in Ameri- 
can Education, by G. Derwood Baker, now chairman of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, and others. The authors 
conclude: 


In general the evidence shows convincingly that the new methods 
do not result in a loss of academic proficiency in the usual school 
subjects, and that, where any measures have been applied, there is a 
definite gain in terms of initiative, skill in dealing with problems, 
knowledge of contemporary and world affairs, and social participa- 
tion.® 


A major comparative study is the volume by J. Paul Leonard, 
now president of San Francisco State College, and Alvin C. 
Eurich, now with the Ford Foundation, An Evaluation of Modern 
Education. Chapters deal with growth in facts and principles, 
social attitudes, in basic skills, physical fitness, personality de- 
velopment and subsequent achievement. For our purposes we 
will cite only the summary of the evidence with respect to basic 
skills as reported by J. Wayne Wrightstone, director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, New York City schools: 


A cursory analysis of the basic skills in the new compared with the 
conventional curriculum reveals that the new curriculum comprises 
more numerous and more complex basic skills than the old. The 
character of the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
has been expanded through cumulative experience and research to 
meet the needs of children in modern schools. In addition the modern 
curriculum and instructional methods require competence in new 
work-study skills, library skills, skills involved in critical thinking, and 
skills involved in personal-social relationships. 

The evidence of growth in basic skills, both at the elementary and 
the secondary levels, reveals clearly that in the modern curriculum 
these skills are achieved as thoroughly or better than in the conven- 
tional curriculum. This is true for the basic skills discussed in this 
chapter, namely, skills in reading, arithmetic, language, work-study, 
library, critical thinking, health, and personal-social relationships. The 
evidence of growth cited in this chapter has been drawn from the 
major experiments and research studies that have been conducted and 
reported in recent years. Although many smaller and less comprehen- 
sive studies might have been cited, such evidence would merely sup- 
port the findings included in this chapter. 


®Baker, G. Derwood, and others. New Methods vs. Old in American Education, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. p- 53, 
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Reading skills. Studies in many communities, both large and small, 
show that pupils in the newer curriculum master reading skills as well 
as or better than comparable pupils in the conventional curriculum. 
A variety of reading tests were employed in these studies; hence the 
consistent trend of evidence seems well established. 

Arithmetic skills. Achievement on a variety of arithmetic tests in a 
variety of communities provides evidence that pupils in the newer 
schools are attaining standards equal to or better than comparable 
pupils in conventional schools. Evidence is presented for the achieve- 
ment of mathematical skills at the elementary and at the secondary 
levels. 

Language skills. For the elementary school evidence in language 
skills is presented for language usage and for spelling achievement. 
In general the newer type of curriculum produces pupils who surpass 
the pupils of the conventional type of curriculum in language usage. 
In spelling achievement, however, the honors seem about equally 
divided. Studies of achievement in English at the high school level 
are favorable to the newer practices. 

Work-study skills and library skills. Although limited test data are 
available for achievement in work-study and library skills, the present 
evidence clearly favors the newer curriculum practices at the elemen- 
tary and the secondary levels. These pupils are more skillful in read- 
ing maps, charts, and graphs; in knowing reliable sources of informa- 
tion; in drawing and returning books; and in using the card catalogue. 

Critical thinking skills. As in the case of work-study skills, limited 
evidence is available for judging achievement in the skills of critical 
thinking. The available evidence points to the conclusion that pupils 
trained by newer-type methods in both elementary and secondary 
schools excel conventional pupils in the skills of interpreting facts and 
applying principles to new situations. 

Health skills. Only one study on health skills is cited. On the basis 
of the limited evidence available the summary is that the conventional 
schools are doing a better job than the newer schools on acquisition 
of health information, but that the freer physical education program 
of the newer schools produces individuals with better physical fitness. 

Skills in personal-social relationships. Various studies employing 
observational techniques and anecdotal records of pupil behavior pro- 
vide evidence about aspects of personal-social relationships. The 
studies by Pistor, Helbling, Lindsay, and Wrightstone are uniformly 
favorable in showing that pupils in the newer elementary schools 
exhibit more initiative, cooperation, critical attitudes, responsibility, 
and better work spirit than pupils in the more conventional type of 
school. At the high school and college levels, Tyler and his associates 
report that students from the newer curriculum schools are more active 
in student social life—for example, student government, dramatics, 
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publications, concerts, lectures and leisure activities—than students 
from the conventional high schools.° 


Comparisons of Then and Now 


A second type of research data compares the status of various 
skills today and in the “good old days.” It bears less directly on 
the problem of modern versus traditional education since schools 
characterized by modern educational practices compose only a 
fraction of all schools today. Too, it is extremely difficult, and 
some even say impossible, to compare American children today 
with American children of earlier years. The variables have not 
stood still. Today is a period of movies, radio, television, com- 
munity activities, travel, urbanization, better school attendance, 
rising living standards, education for all rather than the few. 
Supporters and critics of contemporary education often weight 
intuitively the many uncontrollable variables. Yet we so often 
hear dogmatic assertions of degeneracy from some purported 
golden age that it is advisable to learn whatever we can from 
studies attempting to throw light on how today’s schools, 
modern and traditional and all shades between, compare with 
yesterday's schools. This second type of research data is often 
called “then and now studies” after the classic early study by 
Caldwell and Courtis.*° 

In a report, The Three R’s Hold Their Own at Midcentury, 
the research division of the National Education Association gives 
a summary of research studies prepared with the assistance of 
directors of research in city school systems. 


While no definite and consistent trend is discernible, and results are 
not entirely comparable, the general impression derived from these 
reports is that present-day pupils for the most part equal, and often 
excel, the achievement of pupils in similar grades in the past... . 
Educators sometimes explain lower scores in recent years on the 
grounds that now there are more types of pupils in school because 
many who formerly dropped out in early grades now remain thru 
high school; the curriculum has been altered; subject-matter is taught 





® Wrightstone, J. Wayne. “Growth in Basic Skills.” An Evaluation of Modern 
Education. (Edited by J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich.) New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1942. p. 177-79. 

10 Caldwell, O. W., and Courtis, S. A. Then and Now in Education. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. 400 p. 
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at different levels than in former years; and present-day pupils of a 
given grade are generally younger and less mature than those in the 
same grade a generation ago. Despite these trends, many studies 
show that the present-day groups average as high, and usually higher, 
on the same tests given at the same grade levels as the pupils of 30 
or more years ago."" 


Carleton Washburne, director of the Division of Graduate 
Studies and of the Teacher Education Program, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, writes: 


We have the report of the Boston Survey Committee made in 1845. 
It gives the examination questions and the results for 530 students 
selected out of 7,526 who were present. These 530 students were “the 
flower of the Boston Public Schools.” There were 154 questions on 
geography, definitions, grammar, history, natural philosophy, and 
astronomy. “There should have been 57,873 answers, but there were 
only 31,159. Of these only 17,216 were correct in sense.” The answers 
contained 2,801 errors in grammar, 3,733 errors in spelling, 835,947 
errors in punctuation! 

Some examinations which were given in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1856 were discovered, half a century later, in an attic, and the same 
examinations were then given in 1924, to the public school children, 
who did better on them than did the children sixty-eight years before. 

In Cleveland, an examination given in 1848 was given again in 
1947. In total correct answers, the children of 1848 got 924; those of 
1947 got 955. These results don’t seem to show striking improvement, 
but they certainly show no loss. There really is improvement, how- 
ever, if we look more closely. In the earlier days only the intellectually 
elite went far in school; today almost everyone stays in school through 
adolescence. In the 1850's only about 3 per cent of children of high 
school age were in high school. By 1920, 32 per cent of those between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen were in school. Now, 82 per cent 
of such children are in school! So it is the mass of American children 
who do as well as the intellectual cream of children of a hundred 
years ago.’* 


Raths and Rothman, citing evidence on “Then and Now,” 
write: 


. in spite of the changed nature of our school population and 
changed emphases in teaching certain subjects, today’s schools, even 
when measured by tests designed specifically for the school popula- 
tion and goals of another day, are shown to be definitely superior. 


11 National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit. p. 4-5. 
12 Washburne, Carleton. What Is Progressive Education? New York: John 
Day Co., 1952. p. 93-94, 
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There are the findings of Joseph A. Nyberg and Sidney Casner 
who gathered the results of an arithmetic test which had been given 
in December 1938 and April 1939 to approximately 200 seniors in 
Hyde Park Highschool in Chicago, Illinois. Then, in December 1948 
and April 1949, they gave the same test under similar conditions to 
students in the senior class. Comparison of the scores showed an 
improvement in the later years of 21% in the average number of cor- 
rect answers. 

In the field of reading, too, one will find a number of “then-and- 
now” studies. In Los Angeles, the Division of Psychology and Research 
for the public schools, under the direction of Elizabeth Woods, made 
a comparison of reading achievement in Grade VI between the school 
years 1923-24 and 1933-34. Thirty-three elementary schools had com- 
parable data for the 10-year interval at the sixth-grade level. 

The study revealed the interesting fact that children of the later 
period, 1933-34, had scores that average higher by a half grade; the 
earlier group’s average was 6.0 and the later group averaged 6.6. In 
both periods the New Stanford tests in reading were used." 


The NEA Journal supplies an interesting summary on a few 
“then and now” studies. 


For objective facts on pupil achievement, research studies offer in- 
complete but substantial evidence that today’s schools are better. 
By means of examination questions prepared in 1845, Caldwell and 
Courtis compared the achievement of unselected pupils in 1919 with 
Boston pupils of 1845. The children of 1919 were better in spelling 
and in handling thought questions; the pupils of 1845 obtained higher 
scores on questions that simply required memorization. 

A series of tests, given in 1919 to high school seniors thruout Indi- 
ana, was repeated in 1941 with Indianapolis seniors. Eight in 10 of the 
1941 group scored higher than the median 1919 score. Tests of the 
“fundamentals,” given in Philadelphia to pupils in the upper ele- 
mentary grades over a period of years, revealed that the average 
pupil in 1945 did as well or better than the ave rage pupil in 1932. Of 
those taking the Regents’ Examinations in New York, 84% passed in 
1947 as compared with 71% in 1915. Commissioner Francis T. Spauld- 
ing commented on this comparison. “The present day pupils do better 
in every field.” '* 


An amusing note was injected into the “then and now’ contro- 
versy by some findings in Springfield, Missouri, where a few 
parents had protested that their children did not read as well 


13 Raths, Louis E., and Rothman, Philip. “Then and Now.” NEA Journal 
41:214; April 1952. 
14NEA Journal. “Look at the Record.” NEA Journal 39:367; May 1950. 
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as the parents did when they were in school. A reading test was 
discovered which had not been used in the schools since 1931. 
This test was administered to students of 1948. The results are 
reported by Finch and Gillenwater. 


The sixth-grade classes in the six schools concerned had been tested on 
April 21, 1931. A complete list of individual raw scores for the 148 
pupils tested at the time was assembled. The survey schedule per- 
mitted repetition of the same form of the test under conditions which 
duplicated closely those prevailing at the time of the original testing. 
This was done by a member of the survey staff on April 21 and 22, 
1948. On these days 198 pupils were present in the sixth-grade classes. 
All of them were tested, and a list of raw scores for these 198 pupils 
was compiled. 

The resulting scores of the two groups of pupils show that in the 
schools being studied the average sixth-grade pupil of 1948 is a 
slightly better reader than the average sixth-grade pupil of 1931.'° 


Ernest Tiegs recently reported on an extensive study of pupil 
achievement in basic skills before and after 1945. The report 
was based on a study of about 230,000 cases from 60 communi- 
ties in seven states. The author concluded: 


Taking into account the limitations of sampling, the disorganization 
of education due to war, including the use of emergency teachers, 
crowded classrooms, and the like, and other unfavorable factors, it 
is safe to conclude that the achievement of public-school pupils is 
not falling; in facet; the data show a slight, altho probably not statistic- 
ally significant, gain in achievement.’* 


Results of Public Opinion Polls 


Another type of scientific evidence is being amassed through 
the spread of polling in America. While no nation-wide poll yet 
exists, studies have been made in individual states. In Illinois, 
for instance, Henderson and Hand have reported on the reactions 
of citizens in Illinois communities. Studies have been made in 
five communities to find the general level of public satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with the schools. In response to the question, 





15 Finch, F. H., and Gillenwater, V. W. “Reading Achievement Then and 
Now.” Elementary School Journal 49:449; April 1949. 

16 Tiegs, Ernest W. “A Comparison. of Pupil Achievement in the Basic Skills 
Before and After 1945.” Growing Points in Educational Research. Official Report 
of the American Educational Research Association, 1949. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association. p. 57. 
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“In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the school which 
your oldest child is attending?” the authors report: 


In no community did more than one person out of ten say that his 
dissatisfactions outweighed whatever satisfactions he may have felt 
in regard to the schools; in three of the five communities fewer than 
one out of every 20 so indicated. . . . No fewer than 71 per cent of 
the parents in any instance anonymously said that they were either 
satisfied or very well satisfied with the teaching methods employed in 
their children’s schools. In but one community did as many as one 
out of 20 parents say that he was quite dissatisfied in this regard. . . . 
From 60 to 70 per cent of the thousands of parents included in the 
Illinois studies gave it as their opinion that the schools’ discipline 
was about right the way it is. Some said that the discipline was too 
strict; a larger but still small minority said it was too lax."" 


When Henderson and Hand invited parents anonymously to 
tell which of fourteen things they felt the schools should do more 
about the following results were obtained: 


Median 
Reply Percentage 

More emphasis on teaching pupils to get along with others —_60 
More study of how to use money Wisely...........:.::000e0eeee 57 
More study by the teachers of the abilities, aptitudes, and 

| ee eT en 48 
More attention to better NG sciissiictininiaisivcinisiitniiiniitinaniecwn 39 
More study of the problems of government..............:::000000 88 
NE I I iicrescccecsciisinneiinisiacineincaitonsaininisconivtiiins 38 
More attention to sex education..........ccccccccsccscsccssscessscesseeeees 38 
More opportunities for all children to learn sports and 

I GID siiniiceieticiniinssscsicentesusiniitunsentinnteinienrcecniiiabe 37 
More attention to problems of family living................0cc000e 37 
ea I TRU esti icesinsinineeticcsrciinisininemnipiinneitces 35 
More attention to arithmetic... cee cccccceesccessseseeceeeeseeees 33 
More study of the methods of propaganda... 19 
WOre: iGeerinh: 00) TSG sii sinc sccicccesdcccunissasticccasscccscvsevcccccsdencacass 17 
PURO SUMO AR CON RU asi sei sciics vs cddacnradsanaeactcnts ated aesdadidacaes 10'8 


The authors conclude, “In the face of the evidence we have 
presented .. . it is difficult to believe that the general public 
supports the charges made by those who attack the schools.” '° 


17 Henderson, Kenneth B., and Hand, Harold C. “To What Extent Is the 


General Public in Sympathy with the Current Attacks on the Schools?” Progres- 
sive Education 29: 111; January 1952. 

18 Ibid., p. 112. 

19 Tbid., p. 115. 
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Implications 


An implication is obvious. If public discussion of education is 
to proceed on an enlightened plane, the findings of research must 
be widely shared. This is a task which might well be undertaken 
by our major educational organizations. Popularization of re- 
search through the communication agencies would be helpful in 
today’s controversies. 

But is communication of research findings on a national level 
sufficient? People are concerned with their town, their school, 
their child. Each school in each school system should do more 
than gather data on student accomplishment. Each system 
should share its findings, favorable and unfavorable alike, with 
the local citizens. Frank admission of weaknesses and proposals 
for improvement invite constructive criticism. Data stored away 
in dusty files can benefit a school system very little and can often 
permit the growth of rumor and misinformation. 

A promising development in citizen sharing is the increasing 
participation by citizens in the process of research. It is not that 
citizens are replacing research technicians or are preparing com- 
plicated research instruments. Rather, citizens are joining teachers 
in the pressing and homely task of finding out, through experiment, 
what works best. The approach is sometimes called cooperative 
curriculum research or service-research. It takes the layman in 
as a partner in learning what works, rather than isolates him 
as a side-line spectator of research mysteries assumed to be be- 
yond his ken. 

A live school system always has problems on which its staff 
is working. Perhaps the staff of one school is troubled by how 
best to help exceptional children. Or perhaps a staff is engrossed 
with improvement of the teaching of reading. Perhaps the prob- 
lem is which social studies experiences are best suited to junior 
high school students. Through trying promising approaches, and 
keeping tab on what happens, school staff members are attempt- 
ing to find out what works best in the local situation. 

The layman can be a partner every step of the way in such 
cooperative curriculum research. He can be an integral part of 
the enterprise. As one who has shared, one to whom the enter- 
prise belongs, he will be the first to refute irresponsible critics. 
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For in research, as in other aspects of the education program, 
the layman can move out of the grandstand and onto the playing 
field. Participation pays off in good schooling. Jimmy Durante 
has a valid insight when he intones, “Everybody wants to get 
into the act!” 











CHAPTER SIX 


The People and Their Schools 


Willard E. Goslin 


THE SCHOOLS BELONG TO THE PEOPLE 


HE doors of free public education swing open to all. That 

these doors do not swing equally freely in every state and 

in every situation and to every single individual still does 
not deny the fact that every boy and girl in the United States 
may attend a public school if he chooses to do so. The children 
of the preachers and the children of the bootleggers, the children 
of the rich and the children of the poor, the children from reli- 
gious homes and the children from homes of no religion, the 
children who come from fine homes and the children who come 
from homes of law violators, all attend. Public schools minister 
unto or fail to minister unto the products of every kind of home 
that exists in America. 

The free school system of the United States emerged from the 
people. It was not in any sense a creation of professional edu- 
cators. It was built out of the dedication to freedom of the early 
citizens of this country. It was laid log by log, subject by sub- 
ject, program by program by the hands of free men—mainly 
laymen. It was created for the purpose of laying an enduring 
foundation for the ideals and institutions of freedom and democ- 
racy which were being hammered into the social, economic and 
political structure of the young nation. 


How the People Built the School System 


Jefferson and Adams argued as citizens and as statesmen that 
the institutions and concepts of free men, as exemplified by the 
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new nation, would not survive unless underwritten by an ade- 
quate program of free schools. They argued as laymen. Horace 
Mann looms large in the development of the public schools of 
the nation because of his service in weaving the loose strands of 
education in Massachusetts into the first state school system. Yet 
Horace Mann, when he became secretary of the state board of 
education in Massachusetts, was a layman. 

Nearly all the constitutions of the forty-eight states provide for 
a system of free schools. These constitutions were written by 
laymen and adopted by the people. The Congress of the United 
States during its long history has passed scores of acts appropriat- 
ing lands and monies for the support of free schools. A vast 
majority of Congress is always made up of laymen. The state 
legislature in every state in the Union has acted to establish and 
maintain a system of free schools. Legislatures have created the 
school districts, provided for the election or selection of boards 
of education, and established the methods of financing. Legis- 
latures have determined, or provided machinery for determining 
the scope of the program, for setting the qualifications of teachers 
and for the selection of textbooks. All such actions are taken by 
legislative bodies consisting mainly of laymen serving as rep- 
resentatives of the people. In many instances the people deter- 
mine directly the amount of money to be spent on education. In 
numerous counties and states they still elect the professional 
heads of their school systems. 

It is likely that the United States has had its finest experience 
with representative government through boards of education 
whose members have been elected by the people. This concept 
of lay control and policy determination in American education is 
deep seated and, we believe, sound. 

We do not mean to labor the point unduly. However, we con- 
tend that the only valid premise on which to build a constructive, 
functioning relationship between teachers and the public and 
between schools and the community is to recognize without 
reservation that the public schools of the United States are “of 


the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
A Special Interest Group Is Not the People 


The idea is sometimes advanced that we are in one of those 
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periods in American life where there are disturbing areas and 
degrees of conflict between education and the people. This idea 
is misleading to the point of being false. Education is a process 
in the hands of individuals, groups, communities, states and na- 
tions to be used as they see fit. It is inanimate. It is not and 
cannot be “in conflict with the people.” Education is in the hands 
of persons—individuals and groups. Some hold one view about it, 
some another. Some believe it is for one purpose, some another. 
Some want one method, some another. Some want to end free 
education for all at one level, some another. Therefore, when we 
say that the schools are under attack, we really mean that people, 
particular individuals and groups, are under attack along with 
their views and beliefs and commitments. We mean that per- 
sons of different social, economic, political and religious, as well 
as educational beliefs, are arguing and fighting over what kind 
of free schools, if any, we shall have in America. This is a dis- 
tinction we need to understand. It is fundamental to any sound 
approach. 

No segment or special interest group in America has a right to 
speak for the American people about education, or anything 
else for that matter. As soon as they know what is going on, the 
people always stand against these special interests which would 
influence the schools unduly, or capture them, or destroy them. 
It is the business of all educational workers to so work with all 
citizens that all know the educational score every moment of 
the time. The people represent the great bulwark of defense 
and support available to the schools. The people represent the 
only bulwark of defense and support available to the public 
schools. 

No particular special interest group makes up the people. The 
people are not the Chamber of Commerce, or the labor unions, 
or the league for constitutional government, or the Methodists, 
or the Parent-Teacher Association, or the Catholics, or the 
Liberty Belles, or the American Legion, or the Protestants, or 
the Sons of the Golden West, or pee Jews, or the American Asso- 
ciation 2 University Women, or the Presbyterians, or the Ro- 
tarians, or the farmers, or the wlbee ‘ge graduates, or the whites, 
or the Sepeliiones or the poor, or the Negroes, or the teachers, 
or the bankers, or the Democrats, or the commentators, or any 
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other segmented or special interest group in America. The peo- 
ple, as we use the term, are that broad base of citizens representa- 
tive of the diversity and strength of this nation. The members 
of this common but broad core differ in color, religion, social- 
economic and political position. Most of the people are alike in 
a common commitment to live as free men. The people, if by 
that we mean this broad base of the public, are not attacking 
their schools or the teachers. They never have. Individuals and 
groups with particular views and beliefs and convictions, some 
of them outside the limits of integrity common to American citi- 
zens, are attacking schools and teachers. The public schools 
came up out of this broad base of the people. The people sus- 
tained and nourished their schools through the years. They do 
now. 


The Citizenship Rights of a Teacher 

We want now to try to identify the position of the professional 
worker in education in a society with a free school system. We 
hasten to point out that we do not have any precedent to which 
to turn. The United States is the first nation in which a school 
system has ever been developed from the people up. A free 
school system is a new institution in world civilization, and we 
are still charting a course. 

It is important to realize that never before in the history of 
the world has any nation attempted with some reasonable suc- 
cess to offer an unfettered chance in the race of life to all normal 
boys and girls and, during the last generation, to a large per- 
centage of those who are physically or mentally handicapped. 
The experiment of public education which began to take shape 
in early America is still continuing. The present verdict, as evi- 
denced by the support given the public schools, is generally 
favorable. The final verdict of experience is yet to be given. 

As stated throughout this book, a citizen surrenders no rights 
as a citizen when he enters the teaching profession. Further- 
more, he must not surrender any of these rights if he is to be in a 
position to meet his responsibilities as the teacher of the children 
and youth of a free nation. If any of his citizenship rights are 
taken away from him, just to that degree will he be rendered 
incompetent to uphold the institutions and ideals of a free peo- 
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ple. Any society which permits those of its members who wish 
to manage freedom in terms of their own concepts or interests 
to cut away some of the citizenship rights of its teachers has 
taken a long step toward cutting the source of nourishment of 
its basic freedoms. We are opposed to all forms of limitations 
on the lawful and ethical actions of teacher citizens, including 
limitation through special loyalty oaths which are a different 
matter from the simple dignified oaths of office of the American 
tradition. 


All Professional Rights Must Be Earned 


A teacher takes his responsibility for freedom of inquiry with 
him when he enters the classroom. If he leaves this responsibility 
behind, either by action of the people, or because of pressure 
from some segment of the people, or because of his own timidity 
or lack of responsibility, he is then incapable of meeting his 
obligation for upholding the institutions and ideals of a free 
society. 

We now turn to a consideration of the professional rights of 
educational workers as distinguished from their citizenship rights. 
Let’s get at it bluntly. We maintain that an educational worker 
in the public schools in a free society—the United States, to be 
specific—has no professional rights over and beyond his basic 
citizenship rights except as he may earn them and have them 
accorded to him by the citizens of a community or state or the 
nation. 

The Federal Constitution, including the Bill of Rights, does 
not mention teachers. It deals only with citizens and their rights. 
We have reviewed the constitutions of the several states, and 
no one of them accords educational workers any added or special 
rights. As teachers, we do not have the inherent right to decide 
that phonics shall not be used in the teaching of reading. We 
do not have the right to determine the qualifications of teachers. 
We do not have the right to eliminate Latin from the curriculum. 
We do not have the right to say that a particular history book 
shall be used. We could go on and on. In the final analysis, 
rights or prerogatives, even in connection with such details, 
reside with the people—all of the people. 

No dentist has the right to pull every tenth tooth. No engi- 
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neer has the right to build a bridge across every stream. No 
doctor has the right to give everyone a pill, but the people have 
the right to say that all shall be vaccinated. 

The people frequently accord the privilege of the use of cer- 
tain rights to individuals and groups. That is the way of rep- 
resentative government. The people elect a president and give 
him broad rights and powers, but at the end of four years they 
bring him and his acts up for review. The people adopt consti- 
tutions, but they amend them and revise them, and even repeal 
them. The people elect members of boards of education, but 
they are subject to re-evaluation, and sometimes to recall, at the 
next election. 

The people have accorded the teaching profession in the 
United States many rights, prerogatives and privileges in the 
past 176 years, but they can take these away and have a perfect 
right to do so. Many teachers have the right of tenure in their 
jobs, but the people gave it to them. Nearly all the textbooks 
and teaching aids in use in the schools of the United States have 
been chosen by teachers and other educational workers and their 
selection recommended to boards of education. Why? Because 
the teaching profession has earned that right by the steady rise of 
its professional capacity and by its demonstrated integrity. Some 
citizens in America want to take this earned right away from pro- 
fessional educators. The people, if that means a majority of 
them in a community, or in a state, or in the nation, have a 
right to do so, provided they respect and use the constituted 
legal apparatus—boards of education, legislatures, textbook com- 
missions, etc.—as the channels for their actions. 

We do not argue that it is wise, as an example, for the people 
to reclaim and exercise the right to select history books. We 
do argue that the basic right resides with the people. We do 
point out that many rights have been accorded the teaching 
profession by the people because we have earned them and 
the people feel it works better that way. We do argue that 
the people can withdraw them. We only want to make cer- 
tain that it is the people who accord or withdraw rights to 
teachers. It will be disastrous if we, the people, let the American 
Legion, or the League of Women Voters, or the Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Jews, or the school development councils, or 
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the Catholic Church, or the labor unions, or the teacher organi- 
zations for that matter, withdraw rights which have been earned 
from all the people and granted by them. 

We believe that a clarification of this issue, person by person, 
school system by school system, community by community, is basic 
to the evolvement of a sound and adequate program of interaction 
between the schools and the community. We venture the esti- 
mate that confusion on this issue or outright resistance to its 
acceptance by both layman and a large segment of the teaching 
profession is basic to the nondescript working relationship be- 
tween schools and people that is so prevalent across America 
today. 

We go so far as to contend that the teaching profession must 
accept and act on this distinction as to basic rights, or the teach- 
ing profession will be standing against the people as the basic 
source of political authority and rights. The teaching profession 
may develop the core curriculum, for instance, but the people 
have the right to throw it out on its ear or on any other part 
of its academic anatomy. 


Components of a Community 


There are two other foundational matters that we wish to 
present briefly before trying to lay out the framework of an 
adequate working program for schools and communities. They 
do not rank with the principles of the rights of teachers as citi- 
zens and the sources of educational authority in the people. 
But they are of enough importance to threaten success if not 
understood and properly acted upon. These items concern the 
make-up of the community and the need for information on 
education. 

How can educators best work with the people who make up 
“the community’? The fact is we cannot work with the people 
as a whole in “the community” as a whole. We have to identify 
and work with component parts of a community. The people 
as a whole are the source of educational authority. But to work 
with the people is a process of working with many groups which 
together comprise the American people. 

Citizens of the United States more and more determine their 
positions on matters of public interest in terms of the great 
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organized strands of society to which they belong. This suggests 
that educational workers will need to ferret out and recognize 
these strands as they build their programs of community par- 
ticipation and relationships. Educational workers have much to 
learn in this field. The sociologists can help, especially if they 
will try to help us learn how to analyze communities for. civic 
and educational purposes instead of for purposes of sociological 
research. 

Some good beginnings are being made. The men and women 
directing the Cooperative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion are tackling this job in a number of centers. The Cheatham 
County studies, which are being carried on by the center based 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, are teaching at least 
one group of educational workers how to analyze a community 
so as to see and understand its working. 

We would like to suggest a subjective classification of the 
people in relation to the public schools in light of both the cur- 
rent wave and the historical attacks on the free school system. 
In a battle, it is about as important to know who is shooting at 
you and from what direction, as it is to know what kind of 
ammunition is being used. The ammunition is soon identified, 
but the sources are more elusive. 

We suggest that the citizens of the United States are divided 
roughly into four groups in relation to public education in 
American communities. 

1. There are some people opposed to the principle of public 
schools. If you ask us if there are five hundred thousand or 
five million citizens who hold this position, we will say we don't 
know. We know they are there. They always have been. They 
have a perfect right to oppose public education. They fought 
the establishment of the public schools, and they have fought 
every time they thought it would do any good since free public 
schools were founded. Many of us have been naive as we have 
gone along thinking everybody was for a free school system. 

2. There are some people who will accept the principle of 
public education, but they don't want much of it. Again, we 
doubt if it is a large group numerically, but it has exerted much 
negative influence on education. Some want a program of edu- 
cation rigged up so that all may enter but few will be able to 
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stay long. Those members of business and industry in both labor 
and management who want to control people and maneuver the 
economy do not want much education. The people who are afraid 
of democracy do not want much education. What education they 
do want is education for docility. A man educated in the ways of 
democracy is not so docile. This group joins group 1 in many 
specific situations. 


3. There is a very large group of American citizens who are 
genuinely committed to public education, but whose relationship 
to the schools is so slim or distant or nondescript that they give 
little real support to the institution. Many of them are sincere 
and valid critics of the public schools. Some of them are con- 
cerned with one aspect of education, and some with another. 
Some are just not concerned at all. This group, because it does 
not have adequate firsthand information and contacts with the 
schools, is made up of the citizens who, on occasion, get stam- 
peded into joining groups 1 and 2 in opposing the schools. 
Because they are not well informed, they are fertile soil for 
misunderstanding, misrepresentation, scare campaigns, the big 
lie, etc. They are our greatest undeveloped resource for stronger 
support. 


4. The largest group of American citizens are those who be- 
lieve in the public schools and believe they are better now, in 
the main, than they were when they went to school. This fact has 
been revealed in polls and surveys. This group is heavily weighted 
with parents who have children in school, but is by no means 
confined to them. It includes all those alert and dedicated citi- 
zens of this country who understand the relationship of the 
public schools to the maintenance of our system of freedoms in 
this country. It is on the shoulders of this bloc of citizens that 
the public schools have been maintained. This group must be 
greatly enlarged. 

We have not considered in a separate category the few million 
citizens in this country, found mostly in groups 2 and 3, who 
had such a poor experience in school that they can hardly be 
expected to be strong supporters of the institution. How can 
we expect the individuals who were on the bruising end of a 
program of failure, or whose morale has been lowered by the 
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lack of respect for personality exercised in many schools, to 
emerge as enthusiasts for education? 


The Need for Information on Education 


The other foundational factor that we want to identify is the 
need for helping the whole of the American people secure both 
reliable and extensive information about their schools. 

Educational research findings exist and are steadily accumulat- 
ing. They are not final and they are subject to change. But 
counted, measured and experimentally derived facts are better 
than pure opinion backed by few facts or no facts. While the 
educator has no inherent right to determine what shall or shall 
not be done with respect to phonics, et al., a school leader would 
be shortsighted indeed if he did not attempt to get the findings 
of research before the public through the many available agen- 
cies of communication. In trying to make decisions about cur- 
riculum, methods, classroom management, etc., laymen and 
professionals should know such facts as are available. 

Any valid approach to the integration of education into the 
American scene or into a particular community through demo- 
cratic interaction will have to start with clear communication. 
The program will have to be laid out in sharp lines and short 
sentences so as to reveal the educational policies and program 
and methods and content that are in operation and being worked 
toward in the community. On any other basis, large numbers of 
our citizens will have to proceed on some kind of mixture of 
faith and suspicion and piecemeal information. That is bad. 
Educators and laymen have to quit saying “education” and begin 
to specify the particular educational policy or program for which 
they are standing. We all have to quit saying “the schools” and 
begin to describe the particular school we have in mind. We all 
must identify what we are teaching in the social, economic, 
political and historical fields. We will even have to stop talking 
about teaching reading and begin to tell where we use phonics, 
how we learn the alphabet, etc. If the teaching profession fails 
to itemize its bill, then we will find ourselves further and further 
removed from a sound base of understanding and communica- 
tion with a growing segment of the public. 

Thus far we have tried: 
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1. To state again the thesis that the people represent the only 
fundamental source of authority or rights in a free society. 


2. To show that a citizen surrenders no citizenship rights to become 
a teacher, but that he gets no special rights as a teacher except as he 
earns them from society. 

3. To show that “the community” is a generality so elusive in 
nature that you cannot deal with it effectively without analyses which 
identify different interest and power groups. 


4. To state the premise that any promising program of community 
evaluation and interaction will need to be based on valid, extensive 
and firsthand information about schools and education that has been 
particularized in simple language. 


A PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


What then is the framework of an adequate program of 
community participation in public education? What are our 
guides for a comprehensive or more nearly complete program or 
pattern of community participation? 

One of the weaknesses of most programs of school-community 
relationships is that they are patchwork pieces of programs. Be- 
‘ause they are conceived and carried out in piecemeal fashion, 
they fail to provide complete coverage. Consequently, broad 
areas of the educational picture are left exposed to the effect of 
misinformation or no information. Too many of us develop a 
good parent-teacher conference program, or a good newspaper 
coverage, or a strong athletic program, or a citizens committee, 
and rest the future of our whole educational enterprise on one or 
two such items. We believe a program of community participa- 
tion must be rounded out. 

There are three main channels for interaction of school and 
community: pupils, parents and citizens. By citizens we mean 
the whole membership of the community or state, including 
parents and pupils. A relationship, regardless of how extensive, 
with one of these groups is not enough. 


Pupils Link School and Community 


Pupils are by all odds the strongest and most influential link 
between school and community. They influence the school. 
They influence the parents and other people. Their influence 
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will be in keeping with the kind and quality of school they 
attend. There are some schools in America too poor and inade- 
quate to be defended by either the pupils or the people. Nor 
should the educational workers of the country defend them. 

Yet, despite the importance of children and youth understand- 
ing education, one of the amazing things about our program of 
public education is the fact that there is next to nothing in it 
about education. We teach about Indians, transportation, heroes 
and crop rotation, but next to nothing about the public schools. 
One of the most exciting chapters in American life has been 
the development of the free school system. Every secondary 
school in the nation should have as part of its instructional pro- 
gram a study of the evolution of the public schools. 

A program of community participation that will stand up must 
be based on an active and analytical reaction by pupils. If such 
an intelligent reaction is not present, then its creation becomes 
one of the immediate objectives of the community participa- 
tion program. It is not our responsibility to lay out an educational 
program in all its details in this space. However, there are a few 
elements of good education so basic to pupil and community 
reaction that we think they should be identified. They are: 


1. Practice of respect for the unique abilities and personality 
of each child. 

2. Continuing evolution of an educational program that serves 
the growth and development of each child. (We hazard the 
opinion that the public school system of this country has lost 
far more support by failing to develop an adequate cultural citi- 
zenship and vocational program for the vast majority of America’s 
youth who leave school at the end of high school or before, than 
has been lost by any deficiencies in reading, writing and arith- 
metic. ) 

3. Maintenance of an educational environment that protects 
and encourages optimum growth of all. This will touch quality 
of instruction, housing, equipment and individual parent-teacher 
relationships. 


4. Opportunity to participate regularly in activities that are 
educationally and socially useful to the child, the school and the 
community. (We have only begun to develop the possibilities in 
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this area, although there are splendid examples to be found across 
the country. What possibilities there are for the school as an 
institution for community improvement! For example, we have 
millions of acres of land that are bare, waiting for new forests 
and ground covering. Erosion is still essentially uncontrolled in 
America. Thousands of playgrounds and recreation areas are 
needed. There are millions of idle hands and, consequently, 
eroded personalities in the junior and senior high schools of 
America that need to be put to work at useful tasks. We know 
that some will say that these are exactly the programs concern- 
ing which small groups attack the schools. Yet we also know 
that some of the most enthusiastically supported schools in 
America are those which. sponsor community improvements. ) 


Parents Must Participate 


Any program of community participation or interaction at the 
adult level is essentially futile unless it is a part of, based on, 
and represents an extension of a dynamic program of childhood 
and youth education geared to the individual needs of each child. 
This program will be guided by a respect for each personality 
and by a commitment to freedom and democracy. 

Public education is of vital concern, of course, to all people, 
whether or not they be the parents of children in school. How- 
ever, there is a perfectly legitimate basis for parents to be at the 
peak of their concern about the public schools while their own 
children are in school. Interaction of education and the public 
cannot be based on parental interest alone. However, a construc- 
tive and complete working relationship with the parents of all 
children in school will go far toward developing a sound founda- 
tion of community interest. 

We wish to suggest a program of parent-school participation 
which involves five approaches: 


1. Complete educational development in a community will 
include a program of parent education. Such a program mainly 
will attract young parents. Many participants are likely to be 
young mothers expecting or already the parent of a first child. 
They are eager to learn about child growth and development and 
about the schools their child will attend. A parent who has 
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participated in a good program of parent education is well 
started toward understanding the modern school and its pro- 
gram. There are two limitations on this program that should 
be remembered as it is fitted into a total community participation 
development. Its membership will be mainly women; men will 
be infrequent participants. Further, only a part of the women 
of a community will avail themselves of the opportunity. 


2. A great opportunity in most school systems is the induction 
of young parents into their new role in education when their 
first child enters school. The first child’s entry into school is a 
great event in most families. We should organize preschool 
conferences for all young mothers and fathers. During the early 
months of their new experience, they should have a chance to 
understand and evaluate the guiding policies of the school sys- 
tem. They should get a glimpse of the framework of the entire 
program in the community. In most school systems, they might 
well meet the responsible leaders. In other words, they should 
be made to feel wanted and brought into real partnership at the 
very outset of their adventure. 


3. If we had to settle for only one parent-school relationship, 
we should take a program of arranged conferences between the 
parents of a child and his teacher or teachers. Some regularly 
organized programs of parent-teacher conferences have been 
under way for twenty years or longer. 

Such conferences should be universal in the public schools of 
this country. We cannot conceive of a child’s education being of 
such small concern to either the home or school that it would not 
justify both parents and the teacher sitting down for a minimum 
of a half-hour at least twice a year to plan the child’s develop- 
ment. In doing so, parents and teachers would exchange informa- 
tion and understandings and come to common objectives. Some 
will argue that the child should be present and, in most cases 
at the high school levels, we would agree. 


Boards of education, administrators and teacher groups should 
work out ways to make such a program an integral part of the 
school system and its activities. We contend that it is futile to 
talk about a basic understanding of working relationship between 
the school and the home when in millions of cases in this coun- 
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try the parents of a child have not had even one private face-to- 
face contact with a teacher of their child. 

4. Teachers to whom children are assigned on a full-time 
basis in an elementary school or on a core or home-room basis 
in the junior and senior high schools should be responsible for 
organizing a series of from four to six meetings a year involving 
all parents of the children assigned to them. This would give 
parents a chance to know the parents of the children with whom 
their own child is acquainted. Many parents will form bases for 
evaluation of the progress of their own child. More important, 
this arrangement will give parents and teachers a chance to ex- 
change ideas and develop understandings about the content and 
methods that are used in different grades, in different subjects 
and at different maturity levels. There is a potential group 
consciousness and unity growing from such meetings that is very 
important. 


Developing Better Understanding of the School Program 


An illustration of constructive use of this approach follows. 
Because we think it so vital, we have asked Mrs. Fannie Jiroy, 
who teaches first grade in the Loma Alta School in the Pasadena, 
California, public school system to tell in detail about a series 
of such meetings which she sponsored during the 1951-1952 
school year. 


In order to convince a group of very interested parents that I was 
at least as smart as their sophisticated six-year-olds, I decided to 
invite their interest in a series of four or five meetings that were 
devised to help them understand the contemporary program of the 
public schools. 

The first meeting was a “let’s get acquainted” meeting. Personal 
notes were mailed to all parents inviting them to attend. As the 
guests arrived on the night of the meeting, individual name tags were 
supplied with both the child’s name and the parent’s surname. At 
this meeting parents became acquainted with the teacher’s back- 
ground and with the history of the school. Questions regarding the 
testing program and the characteristics of children at this particular 
level were asked and answered. Other problems of curriculum, how- 
ever, were not discussed. After refreshments were served, the meet- 
ing ended on a warm note of friendship with the promise that we 
would meet again the next month. 

A second meeting was held in the classroom in the evening and 
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was well attended. Before the meeting started, a conference was 
held with the three chairmen and also three recorders who had been 
asked to help with the “buzz” groups. The room was furnished with 
three large tables arranged so as to create an informal and permis- 
sive atmosphere. As the parents arrived, they were seated at tables 
of their own choice. Each group was given the same question for 
discussion: “What do I as a parent want for my child in the first 
grade?” Comments and suggestions soon filled the room. At the end 
of a twenty-five-minute period, time was called. Recorders were then 
asked to report on contributions made in their buzz groups. All 
statements were put on the board so that everyone could see and 
evaluate. Results of this evaluation were as follows: 


We as parents would like our child: 


To learn to get along with others 

To develop a desire to learn 

To be encouraged in the use and development of his imagination 

To develop cultural appreciation 

To have his school curriculum arranged to broaden his experiences 

To have his learning and the evaluation of his learning (grades) 
based on his effort and ability 

To be accepted on the basis of his individuality both at work and 
at play 

To grow in discipline along the lines of self-direction at school as 
well as in the home 

To learn to listen 

To have in his daily program social study activities that include 
spelling and reading. 

During the discussion three other areas were touched which did not 

really apply to the question but were of concern to the parents. 


We as parents: 

Wish information given to us on physical check-ups regarding our 
individual child’s health (eyes, ears, speech, posture and general 
physical development) 

Wish to know how we can help 

Wish to understand better techniques for teaching our children to 
have a sense of responsibility. 

This meeting seemed all too short because of the high interest and 
integration of the group. Over cups of coffee the discussion con- 
tinued until time was called and another meeting arranged. A fine 
rapport was beginning to appear within this cooperative group of 
parents. ; 

The third meeting which was held in the classroom and planned 
to interpret the social studies program turned out to be a most suc- 
cessful project. Parents were divided into groups where they had fun 
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with various “tools of learning.” Chairmen were chosen, and within 
five minutes all groups were busily working at the many activities 
ordinarily reserved as exclusive rights of first grade children. 

Five parents were enthusiastically working on a chalk mural. They 
chose for their topic the lobby of a post office at Christmas time, 
which tied into the first grade post office unit of work. This group 
was led by an artist parent who kept things well organized and kept 
the interest and activity at a high level. Other parents were painting 
at the easel, working with clay, fingerpainting, and using crayolas. 
During this half-hour of great activity and gaiety parents were given 
an opportunity to “learn by doing” and to understand the phrase 
often used by educators, “teaching the whole child.” Because these 
parents did not feel strange, they had no hesitancy about participat- 
ing. By doing things themselves they were able to understand how 
we stimulate the child’s imagination; how we create an atmosphere 
of understanding and helpfulness; how we help a child to under- 
stand that he is needed as a member of the group; how we develop 
leadership. A parent who stands before an easel wondering what to 
paint, then how to paint it, and who experiences the many emotional 
ups and downs that confront a child in such a learning experience, 
is apt to be more understanding of both child and school. 

After a ten-minute clean-up period the group gathered in one large 
circle and evaluated the evening’s activities. It was through discus- 
sions of this kind that the parents became aware of the ways in which 
goals they had posed at the first meeting were being met by our 
modern program. As a part of this discussion, I evaluated the daily 
program and. explained the many democratic procedures that are 
used daily to help our children gain self-direction. The reading pro- 
gram was touched upon slightly, and the groundwork laid for the 
next meeting, which was to be on creative writing and its relationship 
to the reading program. I tried to make the most of every opportunity 
to help the parents understand the importance of fostering reading 
readiness and to recognize the fact that not all children are neces- 
sarily ready to read at the same time. 

An effort was made at the fourth meeting to help the parents under- 
stand how we base our learning on the interests of the child; how 
we build on a series of successes and with an understanding that the 
child takes unto himself only that which he needs; how we free the 
child and how we stimulate and free the child’s imagination; how we 
give him opportunities to work according to his own capacity, so that 
he will gain security by doing a thing successfully; and finally, how 
we give the child tools with which to work. 

This session differed from the others in that it was an even more 
informal meeting. Children’s work was used to demonstrate the points 
of interest. In speaking about stimulating a child’s imagination, I 
showed parents some of the creative charts of songs the children had 
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dictated to me. When I was talking about opportunities for the child 
to work according to his capacity, I used such things as the poetry 
the children had written, stories the children had dictated and pic- 
tures they had painted. When talking about the high standards that 
we work for with children and the security that we want to give them 
and the tools with which to work, I used illustrations such as dic- 
tionary booklets, work boxes, word lists on charts and games of many 
kinds. 

One technique of drill seemed particularly to interest the parents. 
This was the illustration that drill must be purposeful. This par- 
ticular class made address books as part of a unit on carrying the 
mail. Each child had a folder with many uniform papers and a clear 
copy of his own name and address. As a quiet activity when he 
finished his other work, he wrote his name and address and decorated 
his paper as he pleased. When all children had completed their 
“drill work” and had a paper for each member of the class, the books 
were stapled together and each child had a record or an address book 
of all members of his class in their own handwriting. In other words, 
a child had written his own name as many as 22 or 34 times, in sup- 
plying each of the other members of his class. This served as pur- 
poseful drill. This meeting helped to inform parents as to the “how it 
is done” and enabled them better to understand that children find a 
need for reading when this activity is closely allied with their indi- 
vidual interests and with their life as they live it today. Much of our 
job is that of helping children discover such a need for reading. 

This series of meetings and the later visits by teachers in the homes 
of all the parents made teaching a much more delightful and gratify- 
ing experience. Because of the new friendships formed, and because 
of common interests discovered, the parents were extremely regular 
in attendance at every parent-teacher meeting and were eager to par- 
ticipate in developing an active program. In other words, they really 
got interested in improving their school. 


5. The community-wide organizations of parents, such as the 
parent-teacher associations and parent councils, serve a very im- 
portant function. Such organizations can and do accept exceed- 
ingly significant community, state and nation-wide responsibilities 
for the welfare of the schools. The parent-teacher organization is 
the most useful and potentially powerful lay organization co- 
operating with the public schools in this country. It needs more 
cooperation and support from school people. 

Educators should not forget that there are currently well over 
seven million members of more than thirty-seven thousand local 
parent-teacher associations. These associations, organized in fifty 
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state and territorial branches, are a fundamental factor in pro- 
moting citizen education and participation. 

Parent groups are concerned with a wide range of activities, 
from the international level to the local level. For instance, on 
the international level, 10,789 separate units of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers reported specific projects and 
programs in connection with UN and UNESCO, during 1950- 
1951. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers conducted 
the first nation-wide workshop on UN and UNESCO bringing to 
New York City at least two representatives from each of its fifty 
branches including Hawaii. 

On the local level, parent-teacher groups often sponsor just 
such approaches as those suggested already under 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

All five of the suggested approaches are necessary in a 
single school system in order to have a sound minimum base of 
home-school participation. But this skeleton outline should and 
will be greatly extended and enriched in many communities. 


Schools Are Important to All Citizens 


Approaches to pupils and parents may well make up the hard 
core of an adequate and successful program of community par- 
ticipation and communication for the schools. However, breadth 
or scope needs to be assured for these programs of participa- 
tion. This can best be achieved through the broadest possible 
base of citizen participation. Therefore, in this section we will 
present and discuss a variety of approaches that will involve 
any and all interested citizens. Such a program will include 
children and parents of children in school, but will give equal 
attention to other citizens without direct school connections. 
The success or failure of the public school system in the United 
States is a matter of importance to all citizens, and all should 
share in its development and maintenance. We are completely 
past the point, if we were ever really there, when healthy public 
school programs can be developed and maintained through con- 
tact with a limited number of the “right” people. 


How Educators and Laymen Can 
Build a Working Relationship 


Two movements or approaches are emerging in the educa- 
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tional picture in the United States which offer much promise for 
good practices in community participation. Each is past the ex- 
perimental stage and is now approaching full fruition. We refer 
to the development of Citizens Committees or Commissions for 
the Public Schools and to new techniques or approaches in 
sampling community reaction. 

Few developments related to the public schools have received 
such attention as has the work of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. Organized in May 1949, the 
Commission has a membership and staff made up entirely of 
laymen. Its sole purpose is to stimulate citizen interest in public 
education at the state and local community level. The staff of the 
National Commission is now maintaining contact with some 2000 
local commissions, and there are indications that there are prob- 
ably that many more in existence. This is a remarkable develop- 
ment and attests to the great ground swell of interest in public 
education that is welling up in America. 

Mr. Henry Toy, who was a junior executive in the Du Pont 
Corporation and who had distinguished himself in the develop- 
ment and leadership of a Citizens Commission in Delaware, has 
served as the executive head of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools since its organization. He has had an 
extensive series of contacts with laymen and school people in 
every part of the country. We asked Mr. Toy the following 
question: “What are the most promising steps for educators and 
laymen to take to develop a wholesome working relationship for 
the good of the schools and of the whole community?” His 
answer may surprise you. Mr. Toy wrote: 


In order to be satisfied with my answer to that question you would 
have to agree with an underlying belief of mine based on my observa- 
tions of thousands of educators and laymen during the past six years, 
many of whom I have seen at work in their own communities. That 
underlying belief is that the need for a better working relationship 
is not caused by any basic disagreement about the importance or 
the good of our schools. 

Misunderstanding, misinformation and mistrust seem to be the 
three greatest roadblocks to school improvement. But the misunder- 
standing, misinformation and mistrust usually have nothing to do with 
the basic problems of schools. They are caused by selfish motivation, 
either on the part of individuals or groups. 
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So it seems to me that the answer to this question is very simple, so 
simple, in fact, that it might be overlooked in an elaborate search for 
techniques, or, if not overlooked, that it might be dismissed as too 
easy. I believe that the best way educators and laymen can develop 
such a good working relationship is simply to practice the Golden 
Rule. 

Yet, like every simple truth, this one must be subjected to careful 
analysis and application before it can have practical meaning in any 
given situation. And since I do not think that mere preaching of 
platitudes can be helpful here, I will undertake to show how this great 
ethical-religious tradition applies to the development of a wholesome 
working relationship between educators and laymen for the good of 
the schools and the whole community. 

Fundamentally, I believe, American citizens believe in our system 
of public education: The people, with very few exceptions, are for 
the schools. I feel sure that both educators and laymen are working 
for the good of the schools and the whole community, and, therefore, 
there is no conflict on the question of “why public schools?” The con- 
flict, where there is one, arises from the differing points of view 
nurtured by the various self-interests and motiv ations 5 which inevitably 
come into play whenever people try to work together. I believe the 
basic problem we face is to get people to understand the interplay 
of all these forces, not only to see “the other fellow’s point of view,” 
but to understand what is back of that point of view, and to under- 
stand how the other fellow’s background and motivations color his 
thinking and his approach to people and problems. When we can do 
that, we will be better able to “do unto others as we would be done 
by,” and each of us can function better in his own capacity, as lay- 
man or educator. 

Let’s look for a moment at the role of the educator and the layman 
with respect to the schools. We can better understand the difference 
between the parts that each should properly play if we agree on the 
primary question, “Whose responsibility are the schools?” 

I have discussed this question with a great many people. They 
agree without exception that the public schools belong to the people, 
and that, therefore, the primary responsibility for them lies with the 
people as a whole. Primary responsibility, however, is not the same 
as delegated responsibility. The citizens have delegated responsi- 
bility for enactment of policy to the school boards, and the school 
boards, to a great extent, have delegated responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of policy, the actual running of the schools, to the pro- 
fessional educator. 

In much the same way, a mother bringing up a child may delegate 
responsibility for professional advice and treatment relating to the 
child’s health to her doctor, and may delegate certain other responsi- 
bilities to a nurse. But delegation does not mean relinquishment; the 
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mother retains her primary responsibility for seeing that the child 
grows up as he should. Similarly, the citizens cannot abdicate from 
their primary responsibility for the schools. 

If this distinction is understood, by both laymen and educators, a 
great many misunderstandings about the proper sphere and function 
of lay citizens in education can be avoided at the start. 

Keeping this distinction in mind, let’s look at some of the motivat- 
ing factors which prevent or impede the good working relationship 
we want to develop. Many of them are not understood even by the 
person who exhibits them, but they must be understood. by everyone 
concerned if they are not to be destructive. Most of them are self- 
interests, both conscious and unconscious, either on the part of an 
individual or a group. There is, for example, the lay citizen’s per- 
sonal interest in his own child, which is good unless it prevents him 
from having a proper concern for the good of every child and the 
community. If it does this, it will certainly play a negative part in 
that citizen’s relation to the educators and the other citizens. 

Another example is a person’s self-interest in his own group to the 
exclusion of others—the organization member who wants his group to 
outshine all the others, the old-timer who resents the newcomers, the 
person who, whatever his label, identifies himself with any one group 
in harmful competition against the other groups which make up the 
community as a whole. 

The question of the educator as a professional person as against 
the untrained layman also enters in. It is perfectly natural for any 
educator who has made the schools his lifework and has devoted 
years of study, work and planning to their good to resent a lay per- 
son’s thoughtless criticism of what he is trying to do. It is natural, 
too, for the layman who has suddenly become interested in the schools 
and aroused to a sense of responsibility for them to be resentful if 
he offers his help to an overburdened school administrator and is 
rejected or given the “brush-off.” If each person in a case like this 
makes a sincere and realistic effort to put himself in the other’s place, 
there will, of course, be less antagonism, less talk of subversion in the 
schools, and a greater chance for harmonious and constructive rela- 
tionships. 

The same thing applies to the school board member, naturally 
zealous, and sometimes jealous, as the legally constituted authority, 
and concerned to perform his duties properly. 

I have given these examples, not as things to watch for and avoid, 
but to illustrate what is at the heart of all our differences, a lack of 
understanding of what lies behind the actions and words of the other 
fellow. There are many more. But there are many constructive ex- 
amples, too, of ways people are -working out their differences and 
building sound partnerships for the schools. And I believe that in 
many places, and in many ways—in education, business and labor— 
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people are finding their way back, through the “new science” of 
human relations, to a truth as old as man. We are rediscovering that 
we can work together, if we regard the other person and his point 
of view as seriously as we would want him to regard our own, and 
lift our sights beyond our own self-interest to the common goal. 


Citizens Committees at Work 


In order to get a glimpse of Citizens Committees at work at 
the local level, we have asked two lay leaders at the local level to 
report briefly on the activities of their respective committee or 
commission. 

The schools of Eugene, Oregon, fell under fire from a group of 
persistent critics. The Board of Education, in the midst of the 
resulting tensions, appointed a Lay Advisory Committee on the 
Curriculum of the Eugene, Oregon, Public Schools. Mrs. C. A. 
Barnes, a parent and citizen of the community, served as chair- 
man. Mrs. Barnes writes the following brief description of the 
committee’s work: 


The Lay Advisory Committee on the Curriculum of the Eugene, 
Oregon, Public Schools of which I served as chairman was appointed 
after a crisis had occurred. It seems to me, however, that the same 
methods of procedure would apply regardless of whether the local 
situation was a crisis one or otherwise. 

Our Committee here in Eugene was school-board-appointed and 
represented many points of view. It included representatives of the 
group which had been active in criticizing the curriculum of the local 
schools and which had been responsible for circulating petitions 
asking that certain basic changes be made. Our Committee consisted 
of six women and five men. 

In our first Committee meeting we agreed that all publicity should 
be cleared through the chairman or someone appointed by her, that 
we would make no recommendations on the efficiency of individual 
personnel, but rather that we would confine ourselves to the objec- 
tive study of curriculum and that all discussions within the commit- 
tee would remain confidential as far as the opinions expressed by 
individual members were concerned. We spent one entire summer 
in study preliminary to starting our actual work. 

A crisis situation creates tensions on the part of administrators, 
teachers and parents. We tried as a Committee to prove our sin- 
cerity and integrity and to show the administration and teachers 
that we were willing to spend time to study any subject under con- 
sideration thoroughly in trying to come forth with sound recom- 
mendations. 
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We tried to avoid any appearance of “whitewash.” In the appoint- 
ment of subcommittees, we saw that all points of view were represented. 
Teachers and administration were brought into the study of every 
subject and their recommendations for improvement were carefully 
considered. Teachers are constructively critical of their own work, 
and we received much help from them. No publicity was released 
without informing them of recommendations we were making. 
Throughout we used the approach “How can we improve our schools?” 
rather than “What is wrong with our schools?” 

There was much freedom of discussion within the Committee, for 
all subcommittee reports had to be approved by the entire Commit- 
tee before being released. Any person wishing to make any comment 
about the schools, favorable or otherwise, was granted a hearing. We 
had open meetings of the Committee, the names of the Committee 
members were publicized in the paper, and I kept weekly office hours. 

We had excellent cooperation from our local paper. We also tried 
to keep the paper informed of our progress. 

We realized the need early in our study of using simple terminology 
in our report. Terms such as “core curriculum,” “education of the 
whole child,” “progressive education,” “reading readiness,” often create 
misunderstandings on the part of parents. 

Our report was released in June 1951. One of our members also 
explained the work of the Committee at the Teachers Workshop in 
the fall. The teachers then studied our report in their various interest 
groups. 

I think all of the Committee members would agree with me that we 
had a very unusual opportunity to learn about what our schools are 
doing, and that we felt much closer to our schools and had a much 
better understanding of their problems after our year of intensive 
work. 


Mr. Max J. Rubin, a counsellor at law in New York, served 
a number of years as president of the Board of Education in the 
Great Neck, New York, School District. Mr. Rubin writes as fol- 
lows about the experience with a Citizens Committee which, in 
that community, was named the Great Neck Education Asso- 
ciation: 


Nine years ago a group of citizens organized the Great Neck Edu- 
cation Association. It came into being because of a feeling that indi- 
vidual parent-teacher associations were devoting their attention to the 
affairs of the individual schools, and that there was need for an 
association with a broader base that would stimulate community inter- 
est in and thinking about broad educational problems and policies. 

Membership is open to every resident of the community, including 
teachers and employees of the school system. Dominant control, how- 
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ever, has consistently resided in the lay membership. Annual dues are 
nominal. Officers and an Executive Committee are elected annually. 

The Association has a number of committees devoting themselves 
to a study of such matters as curriculum, building and planning, 
teachers’ salaries, school-community relations, health program, adult 
and family life education, transportation, nursery school education, 
etc. Reports of the committees are submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee. If the report deals with a matter affecting the local school 
system, it is sent to the Board of Education for the consideration of 
that Board. If it is felt that the report should receive public discus- 
sion, it becomes the subject of a public meeting. 

The Association holds several meetings a year at which talks or 
panel discussions are offered on various educational topics. At times, 
the Association has stressed a particular objective. Some years ago it 
emphasized the matter of improving the guidance program in the 
schools. The Association actively supported the concept of com- 
munity or neighborhood schools. 

Several years ago a cooperative study of the Great Neck school 
system was conducted by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
During the year following the survey, the Association devoted all of 
its meetings to a discussion of various portions of the report. 

Additionally, the Association sponsored a large number of informal 
survey-discussion groups. Hundreds of citizens in the community 
learned a great deal of the school system in this fashion. 

In a recent bond issue election, the Association gave energetic 
support to the recommendations of the Board and materially con- 
tributed to the successful result. The Association last year sponsored 
an art exhibit. For several years the Association, jointly with the 
United Parent-Teacher Council, sponsored annual “Meet the Board” 
evenings. All citizens of the community were invited to these meet- 
ings, and members of the Board of Education gave informal talks on 
current problems and answered questions. 

Obviously, the Association is not organized as the typical “citizens 
committee.” It also must be distinguished from lay advisory commit- 
tees which the Board of Education appoints to study and report to 
the Board upon various problems affecting the school system. A lay 
advisory committee is appointed by and responsible to ‘the Board of 
Education. The Great Neck Education Association functions as an 
entirely independent entity. 

Like any other organization which takes a positive position on 
issues which are frequently controversial, there are citizens in the 
community who disagree or even disapprove of the position and 
activities of the Association or of some citizens prominently identified 
with it. Nevertheless, the Association has been valuable in serving to 
stimulate community interest in the public schools and in helping to 
establish a healthy ‘and forward- -looking educational climate. While 
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some of its committee recommendations have been, from time to time, 
unacceptable to the Board of Education, the existence and activities 
of the Association have surely been helpful in maintaining sound 
progress in educational policy. 


Anyone interested in Citizens Committees will receive exten- 
sive assistance by contacting The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York, or one of the Commission’s regional offices. The work of 
local citizens groups may be observed in every section of the 
country. 


Public Opinion Polling in Action 


Adaptations of the public opinion polls technique hold im- 
portant possibilities for communication with citizens. Polls help 
to discover levels of interest and understanding, to stimulate in- 
terest, and to determine the position of the community on im- 
portant educational matters. Some of the best experiences in 
this area have gone forward in Illinois under the leadership of 
Harold Hand and his associates at the University of Illinois. 

We have asked Mr. George N. Wells, superintendent of schools 
at Bloomington, Illinois, to describe the Bloomington experience 
in this field. Mr. Wells writes as follows: 


The Bloomington, Illinois, community has had a deep interest in 
providing the best possible program of education for children, youth 
and adults. This deep interest caused the school staff in 1948 to be- 
come interested in finding out what the people of Bloomington 
thought about the public schools. Information was obtained from a 
neighboring community relative to a public opinion poll that had been 
made, and the faculty expressed a desire to obtain firsthand informa- 
tion concerning a survey. As a result, Dr. Harold C. Hand, consultant 
from the University of Illinois, came to Bloomington to explain to the 
educational staff the value and methods of public opinion polling as 
applied to school systems. 

In October 1949 the superintendent recommended that the Board 
approve the organization of a Lay Advisory Council to the Blooming- 
ton Public Schools. At this point Dr. Herbert M. Hamlin, consultant 
from the University of Illinois, gave valuable help and suggestions 
relative to the organization of such a council. After thorough prepara- 
tion and a program of publicity, the Citizens Advisory Council to the 
Bloomington, Illinois, Board of Education was organized in the spring 


of 1950. 
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In order for the members of the Advisory Council to serve the pur- 
poses for which they had been appointed, the established technique 
of opinion polling almost immediately suggested itself to the Citizens 
Advisory Council as the most fruitful way of finding out what its 
members needed to know in regard to what the citizens were think- 
ing about their public schools. It is interesting to note that both citi- 
zens and the majority of the teaching staff were interested in making 
a survey of public opinion. Professor Hand was again consulted rela- 
tive to the survey and agreed to become the technical advisor. The 
Board of Education was approached by Superintendent George N. 
Wells and found willing to co-sponsor and to modestly finance such 
an undertaking. The Board acted favorably when the superintendent 
recommended co-sponsorship and approved the making of the survey, 
and voted necessary funds for the purchase of inventories, for clerical 
work and mailing costs. 

The technical advisor’s first act was to urge the Council to make 
haste slowly—to talk informally with as many representative citizens 
of the community as possible about what they thought concerning 
the desirability of having such a community study made. To help 
make these informal discussions as fruitful as possible, the technical 
advisor supplied each member of the Committee with the factual 
answers to the dozen or so practical questions which prior experience 
had taught him the citizens would commonly ask. The make-up of the 
Committee was such that its members normally made contact during 
their regular working hours with virtually all the elements of the 
community—business, labor, press, ministry, other professions, home 
makers, etc. This groundwork phase of the project was carried on 
during the late winter and spring of 1951. Not until the Council was 
reasonably well satisfied that the survey would generally be regarded 
as a sensible and useful thing was the tentative decision to go ahead 
made final. The first press and radio announcements of the opinion 
poll were made in late November 1951. The cooperation afforded by 
these agencies left nothing to be desired. 

While the groundwork phase of the survey was being carried on, 
the technical advisor met with the Council and outlined the various 
other detailed steps which had to be taken—such as the selection of 
a cross-section sample of “non-parent” citizens, the securing of a 
duplicate-free roster of the parents of all pupils, the addressing of 
envelopes to all parents and to the “non-parent” sample, the designing 
of a covering letter, the securing of interview schedules and question- 
naires, the stuffing and mailing of the envelopes, the planning of 
press and radio news stories and appeals to coincide with this mailing, 
the preparation of reminder cards, and finally the tabulation of the 
data and the preparation of the survey report. A division of labor 
was eagerly agreed upon: the technical advisor patos only super- 
vise the tabulating of the returns and prepare the written report; all 
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of the other work in connection with the survey of parents and “non- 
parents,” would be done by the members of the Citizens Advisory 
Council and school personnel, with only the occasional assistance of 
the technical advisor. Many hours of time and meticulous care were 
thus put into the project by the members of the Council. 

The Council named several of its members to a special Survey 
Committee which was charged with the responsibility of overseeing 
all of the details of the study. 

All teachers and all pupils above the sixth grade were also included in 
the study. With the assistance of half a dozen advanced graduate stu- 
dents from the University of Illinois, the technical advisor administered 
this part of the data gathering in a single day. The tabulating of all data 

was performed by clerical workers at the University of Illinois under 
the supervision of the technical advisor.’ 

A few important suggestions can be offered to any community 
interested in an opinion survey. In the first place, the school adminis- 
trator and the Board of Education must have a firm conviction that 
since the schools belong to the people, active citizen participation is 
essential in formulating plans and policies for the schools of the local 
community. 

Next the school administrator and the Board of Education must 
have faith in the potential contributions of lay persons. They must 
believe that better policies and programs result when they are based 
upon the active participation and keen understanding of all the peo- 
ple. Because of these firm convictions, . . . the school administrator 
can and must give leadership and work untiringly with members of 
a lay council and opinion survey committees. 

All school personnel must work closely with any and all commit- 
tees in carrying out the detail of a survey. 

A well developed and effective public relations program is essen- 
tial. The key here is to invite a dynamic, well-known community 
leader to act as chairman of public relations, then develop a speakers 
bureau composed of parents and other community leaders. These 
speakers should arrange to appear for short presentations at PTA’s, 
service organizations, clubs, ete. 

The local newspaper is another effective and essential means of 
getting information to the community concerning the survey. 

Last, but extremely important, is the confidence the people of a 
community must have in the school administrator and the citizens 
advisory council. The public must be made to realize that the 
administrator, the entire school staff, the board of education and the 
citizens advisory committee are sincere about the assistance they are 
seeking, and that the data collected in such a survey will result in 


2 Hand, Harold C. What the People of Bloomington, Illinois Think About 
Their Public Schools. Bloomington, Il.; Board of Education, 1952. p. iii-v. 
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action—action which will supply the information which the citizens 
desire about so many important things concerning their schools; 
action which will correct whatever remediable weaknesses the findings 
may bring to light; and action which will guarantee that the many 
splendid things about the public schools concerning which the sur- 
vey data show the people of the community to be so well pleased 
will be continued.’ 


The Great Human Resources of the People 


Not every community will lend itself to the development of a 
Citizens Committee, and even those that do may find that such 
an organization is only a part of the answer. The opinion poll 
cannot or will not be universally applied, and even if it is applied, 
it meets only a part of the problem. There is a further phase of 
this community-school interaction which, we believe, should 
blanket the country. Direct participation of great numbers of 
citizens in the thousand and one on-going tasks of the schools 
should form the basic fabric through which the people come to 
know, understand and support their schools. Citizens Commit- 
tees, public opinion polls, parent group activities and healthy 
pupil relationships will form the pattern within this broad fabric. 

We suggest that interested school workers, lay and _profes- 
sional alike, sit down and make up long lists of the day-by-day 
jobs of teaching, of cooperative curriculum research, of leading 
and administering an educational program. Then they should 
examine the list to identify all the items or activities particularly 
adaptable to lay participation. With this list in hand we should 
start out in ev ery community in America to see how many lay 
citizens we can get to come in and help us with the really 
important jobs of a school system. A good start has been made 
on this in some communities with the aid of the parent-teacher 
associations. 

The instructional program offers great possibilities for use of 
human resources. We seriously doubt if any community will 
ever be able to buy all the human talent and experience needed 
for adequate schools for free men in our times. However, we 
know of no community so poor in human resources but that its 
schools would be greatly improved by using even a part of the 
talent and energy readily available to them. The classroom 


8 Ibid., p. vi. 
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ought to be the hub into which and around which are integrated 
and organized tremendous resources in the form of knowledge, 
experience and enthusiasm of lay citizens. They will come to do 
specific jobs, if we will ask them. They will leave to come again, 
all the time growing in knowledge and support of their free 
school system. 

One will be a specialist in horses, one will know the science 
of refrigeration, one will be a mechanic, one will know how to 
grow potatoes, one will have lived in India, one will be a his- 
torian, one will know the folklore of the region, one will know 
how to make jelly, one will know the history of religions, one 
will be a policeman, one will be a senator. All will be glad to 
help teach school. By doing it, they will learn about their schools 
and become a part of them. 

As an example, millions of American children will never have 
better than a second-rate education as long as they are piled up 
forty and more in each classroom. The American people will 
have little understanding of this problem until they themselves 
are directly related to it in living and working situations in actual 
classrooms. 

We believe lay citizens should serve in regular membership on 
textbook-selection committees, making- jelly committees, going- 
to-the-zoo committees, school-building committees, student-gov- 
ernment committees, etc. There should be a conscious effort to 
seek out more and more different citizens for these activities. 
All phases of the community should be brought in. It would con- 
stantly amaze us to discover the human resources in many hum- 
ble homes. 


Pupils, Parents and All the People 


Earlier in this chapter the point was made that a major weak- 
ness of most existing programs is that they are piecemeal or 
partial programs. They leave wide gaps in community contacts. 
We have suggested a more complete coverage by planning at 
three levels: 


1. Participation for all people. This will involve the press, 
radio and television as advocated earlier in this book. It will 
encompass the use of polls and surveys and will reach out for 
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such developments as Citizens Committees for the Public Schools 
and Parent-Teacher Associations of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Basic to all of these we hold to be a very 
extensive program of the use of citizens in educational tasks 
and the use of teachers in community tasks. 


2. Participation for parents. We need to recognize and tie in 
with the crest of citizen interest in our schools which comes 
for many at the point of their own child’s entry into the school. 
Parental participation should be both individual and cooperative. 
It will involve the individual at the conference level. It will 
involve him again in the group that revolves around the class- 
room in which his child holds membership. His participation 
will lead him into the school-wide organization, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and into many community-wide projects. 
Parents are the natural allies of good education and we have only 
begun to work with them. This is especially true at the high 
school level. 


3. Constructive relationships with pupils. The pupils are our 
daily customers. A satisfied customer is our best representative. 
The child, or youth, will be a satisfied customer when he enters 
a school that treats him with the respect due a citizen of a free 
society, and when he finds a program of education that fits his 
particular needs. He will not be a satisfied customer if the 
school does not reach this point. 

Some will say that there is nothing new in the proposals of 
the preceding pages, that we have already tried all of these 
ideas. A few are looking for a gadget that will solve the prob- 
lem of community participation and reaction. There is none. 
You can press a button and flood a room with light, but you 
cannot press a button and flood a school system with the under- 
standing and support which it must have to be effective. 

A community's response to its school system is built up out 
of the accumulation of literally millions of individual responses 
and reactions. There is no short cut and no easy road to the 
level of dynamic public support which the free school system 
must have as a base. 

We fool ourselves and no one else when we say we have tried 
comprehensively such programs as are outlined in this chapter. 
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Let us take a few cases. There are more than seven million mem- 
bers of Parent-Teacher Associations in the United States. There 
is literally no way to estimate the potential of this organized 
force for the support of public education. And yet, Parent- 
Teacher Associations carry on in hundreds of communities in the 
face of indifference on the part of some of the profession, and 
sometimes with outright opposition. Only a few school systems 
carry on a regular program of individual parent conferences, and 
then usually for only a part of the school system. Many school 
men and women are still asking, “Is it safe to have a citizens 
committee?” Thousands of school communities would profit 
from public opinion polls and could ward off many problems and 
outright attacks by using them. But only a handful have used 
them. Too often we appoint ten laymen to a committee and then 
say we have citizen participation. Where are the other thousand 
or hundred thousand citizens who were not named to the com- 
mittee? 

An idea is of no use unless used. We have patchwork pro- 
grams of community relations and participation across the coun- 
try, and public education will operate under a formidable handi- 
cap until we throw our real weight behind an all-out program 
of information and participation in the business of public educa- 
tion for the whole of the American people. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


This is one of the great moments in the history of free men. 
Never has the longing for freedom and independence stirred the 
souls of so many men as in our times. Throughout the world, 
never have the authoritarian forces that would deny the common 
man his rightful freedom and self-realization been more calculat- 
ing and ruthless than now. The concept of public education—a 
free school system—may well prove to be the avenue of com- 
munication and development that will finally set all men free. 
It has moved us steadily in that direction in America. 

Some of us feel that, next to the power of the people, leader- 
ship may be the most significant factor in the success or failure 
of public education in the United States. Leadership is an elu- 
sive term. There are some elements or qualities that must be 
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present in educational leadership. We suggest at least three 
major factors. The reader may wish to add others. 

Ideas: Education is not a static force or fixed process. We are 
in the midst of a period of terrific tempo of social, economic and 
political change. The pressure on the schools and on educators 
to keep pace with or to resist this change is heavy. We need our 
most creative minds for educational leadership, and, what's more, 
we need to uphold them. There is no such thing as a valid leader 
in a free society who is not a fertile source of ideas. 

Communication: There is a barrier, sometimes real and some- 
times imaginary, between educators and the people in this coun- 
try. It is a language barrier. There never was an educational con- 
cept or program that was valid for use in the public schools that 
could not be described in simple language and understood by all 
kinds of people. However, communication involves much more 
than words. Gandhi, with his fasts, or hunger strikes, used one 
of the most eloquent and powerful techniques of communication 
that our century has seen. Why? Because there were millions of 
empty stomachs in India. The people understood in terms of 
their own experiences. People in America will understand their 
public schools at the level, and only at the level, of their own 
experiences. It is our responsibility to reach them where they are. 

I ntegrity: We mean the commitment, the capacity, the cour- 
age to go live with our ideas. This means standing sometimes 
where the ice is thin. It may mean standing alone, but no leader 
worthy of being the leader or teacher of the children of a free peo- 
ple will cringe from that responsibility. We have too many teachers 
playing it safe by teaching less well than they know, and by 
hesitating to apply the method of intelligence. Too many educa- 
tional leaders are wetting a finger and holding it out the window 
to see which way the wind is blowing before taking their position 
on matters that count in education. Such action is unworthy. It is 
a kind of treason when the chips are down as they are in our 
times. 

These are personal qualities demanded for leadership. As so- 
ciety has become more complex, and as the schools have ex- 
panded, the need for clear dynamic professional leadership on 
the part of those who teach has also increased. We need to know 
how to work effectively with groups. We need to learn to talk 
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and write about education in simple, clear language. We need to 
use more facts and more research findings. We need to accept, 
without reservation, the thesis that the schools are “of the peo- 
ple.” We need to understand that freedom in the United States 
cannot survive without a free school system. We need to under- 
stand that the people can want only what they know. If we, 
together with other thoughtful citizens, envision better schools, 
then the people will envision better schools. We hold that this can 
be done only to the degree that we can enlist the broadest possi- 
ble base of the people in learning about their schools, and through 
having the people share in the widest possible way in the tasks 
of the schools. We need the courage to live out on the frontier 
with the best of our ideas. 

The American people have a right to look to their teachers and 
educators for leadership. Educational leadership is a tough, 
rugged business in our country at the present time. The schools 
are at the center of nearly all of the bitterly contested issues 
in American culture—race relations, politics, religion, interna- 
tional relations, and others. This nation and its freedoms will 
stand or fall by what happens to the education of its people. 
What happens to education will depend on how much of the 
power of the people is brought to its support. That is the chal- 
lenge to educational leadership in our times. 























APPENDIX A 


Forces, 1949-1952 


Appendix A is an unusual section. It was not written by a 
yearbook author. It was written by hundreds of people about the 
doings of millions of people who, for better or for worse, influ- 
ence the course of education in American life. For Appendix A 
consists solely of excerpts from the New York Times Index. 

In the strange abbreviated language of the Index are sum- 
marized countless millions of words of local and national report- 
ing by the New York Times on forces influencing education. 

Perhaps the very compactness or the number of local refer- 
ences will discourage you and send you hurrying on to recent 
reporting in Appendix B. Or perhaps, vitally concerned as you 
are about forces affecting education, these terse summary sen- 
tences will absorb you. Perhaps these direct quotations from the 
New York Times Index" will raise many questions, stimulate some 
hypotheses, set your mind to work on forces affecting education. 
The yearbook authors and committee, dedicated to the free use 
of intelligence, could wish for nothing better. 


1949 


Amer Jewish League Against Communism charges Internat] Workers 
Order teaches communism in after-school Jewish studies classes, 
Educ Bd hearing; bd defers vote on resolution to bar bldgs use, 
Ja 14, 25:5 

Educ Bd bars Internat] Workers Order from bldgs on charges by Am 
Jewish League Against Communism; action held unprecedented; 
3 members absent; opposition. discussion refused, Ja 21, 23:8 

Subversive Activity Charges: Gen Eisenhower charges accusers lack 
Ist-hand data, urges improving schools and Communism study to 
fight subversion, F 5, 30:4 

NYC: UPA urges dismissing teachers inculcating views opposing US 
ideology, F 9, 25:4 


1 Excerpts used by special permission of the New York Times. 
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Prof R Gans sees teachers intimidated; Asst Supt C L Cushman dis- 
sents; Dr W H Burton warns against pressure groups, F 15, 25:1 

1949, New York State: Bill offered, Sen, to require teaching Declara- 
tion of Independence and NYS and US Consts in hs, F 17, 18:1; 
passed, Assembly, Mr 9, 18:4 

Dr W E Goslin and Dr A D Simpson warn against pol control, F 21, 
25:1 

Educ leaders see standards dropping; hold crisis becomes worse, F 23, 
29:8 

NYC: Rev Dr H S Leiper calls system inferior despite expenditures, 
Mr 2, 15:1 

NJ Perth Amboy Teachers Union asks educ bd to remove Dickens’ 
Oliver Twist from hs reading list as anti-Semitic, Mr 5, 28:2 

NYS: Repub leaders back forthcoming Feinberg bill barring jobs to 
those linked to orgns held subversive by Regents, Mr 11, 1:2 

NYC: J Goldstein to sue Educ Bd if Dickens’ Oliver Twist and Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice are not barred from pub schools, Mr 25, 
21:6 

NYS: Sen passes Feinberg bill, 41-14; Sen Santangelo charges unconst; 
ALP and others to urge defeat by Assembly, Mr 30, 1:2; Sen roll- 
call, Mr 30, 8:4 

NYS: Assembly passes bill, 122-25; roll-call, Mr 31, 20:5 

NYS: Gov Dewey signs Feinberg bill; State Educ Dept drops memo 
opposing bill, Ap 2, 1:6? 

Negro citizens group asks Atlanta, Ga, Educ Bd for separate facilities 
equal to white schools; gives data on per-pupil expenditures, ’47-48; 
repts 2 to 3-hr attendance by 90% of 13,000 in elementary schools, 
Ap 17, 56:1 

NEA rept denies ‘3R’s’ are neglected; W E Givens repts their teach- 
ing improves, Ap 18, 26:5 

NYS, Class Size: Citizens Pub Expenditure Survey urges increase to 
lower per-pupil costs, Ap 25, 26:6 

Sen, 65-16, defeats Lodge move to bar Fed aid to states practicing 
segregation, My 4, 22:3 

Educ Bd reading com recommends Dickens’ Oliver Twist be retained 
on school library lists; J Goldstein to seek NYS Sup Ct show-cause 
order, My 7, 15:2 

Cath Com of the South urges segregation end, My 13, 21:3 

Teacher E Dammrich charges RC Ch pressure on policy through 
Bklyn Tablet articles, My 13, 25:5; Supt Jansen asks her to conf; 
pub ed P F Scanlan statement, My 14, 15:2 


2 Ed. note: Because of volume of local references only part of Feinberg Law 
controversy is included in this appendix. 
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Prominent laymen form natl citizens comm to aid ps improvement, 
My 16, 23:8; comment, My 22, IV, 9:1 


Educ Bd and 2 groups study strengthening school and community 
ties, E Bronx area, My 17, 30:1 


Prof H Peterson blames schools for children’s manners, My 22, 47:5 


NYC: ps Supts Bd retains Dickens’ Oliver Twist on approved list, 
My 27, 19:2 

NYC: A J Alexander files suit to ban Oliver Twist and Merchant of 
Venice from pub schools, Je 4, 15:7 


NJ: Trenton Educ Bd rejects NAACP plea to ban Little Black Sambo 
from school libraries, Je 4, 8:7 


Academic Freedom: NEA comm sees no abridgement in its proposed 
ban on Communists as teachers, Je 9, 1:6; ed, Je 9, 30:1; comment, 
Je 12, IV, 7:1; US Comr McGrath sees mockery in Communists in- 
voking it, Je 10:3 

NJ Educ Dept div repts few segregated schools, NJ, Je 19, 52:3 

Comr Spaulding orders school officials oust teachers held subversive 
in school or outside activities; warns against witch-hunting; ALP 
exec sec A Schutzer urges Spaulding be ousted, Je 23, 5:2 


NY PE Diocese comm bulletin attacks Educ Bd policies and practices; 
charges RC Ch pressure in some issues; specific complaints sum- 
marized, Je 27, 1:6; Supt Jansen calls attack 1-sided; Mayor 
O'Dwyer, P F Scanlan and Mrs R V Russell comment, Je 28, 25:1; 
comm dir Rev Dr Henry rejects Jansen view, Ir to Jansen, Je 29, 
29:3; Jansen and A G Clauson say confs with Henry omitted cer- 
tain points cited in bulletin, Je 30, 25:5 

Bishop Gilbert asks impartial probe of comm charges; Supt Jansen 
pledges educ officials cooperation; Rev Dr Searle comments, Jl 1, 1:3; 
N Morris says Jansen refused confs with Rev Dr Henry on certain 
issues, J] 2, 8:3; ed backs probe, Jl 2, 14:2 

NYU conf, Chautauqua, NY; issue of Communist teachers discussed; 
Dr A Myers sees peril in “guilt by assn,’ J] 16, 3:6 

Supt Jansen denies rept charging RC Ch urged ban on Twain novel; 
repts publisher dropped ed, Jl 22, 21:6 

Academic Freedom: Very Rev V J Flynn holds Communists are its 
enemies; would bar them as teachers, US, Jl 30, 8:4 


G Schermer rept to St Louis Mayor urges ending mandatory segrega- 
tion in Missouri pub schools; blames practice for racial tension; 
seeks civic groups and Govt agencies aid, Ag 2, 14:3 

NJ Educ Comr holds student trips involving segregation are illegal, 
Ag 12, 19:2 

J M Eklund stresses US teachers right to free inquiry, Ag 23, 27:1 
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Mt Holly, NJ, to close Negro elementary school after parents protest 
segregation; pupils transferred, S 8, 36:3 

Educ Bd sets hearing on Feinberg Law implementation; M Moss com- 
ments, S 9, 15:2; Supt Jansen sees less than 1% of teachers affected, 
S 12, 39:6; Jansen outlines procedure to implement Feinberg Law; 
will protect employees from careless charges; Teachers Union sues 
bd_to test const of law; Teachers Guild, Sen Moritt and others score 
procedure; Mrs R V Russell comments, § 13, 1:3; Jansen text, S 13, 
32:3 

New York City-General: Supt Jansen repts improvement; welcomes 
constructive criticism, S 12, 39:7 

H Rushmore says 300-400 Communist teachers control 3,000-4,000 col- 
leagues, Sen subcom, § 15, 1:2 

Supt Jansen defends Oliver Twist and Merchant of Venice; says ps 
teachers explain ‘bias’; J Goldstein charges both are anti-Semitic, 
Bklyn Sup Ct, S 27, 29:6 

NYS: Gov Dewey sets parent-teacher assns membership wk, O 3, 20:8 

Academic Freedom: NEA comm urges pub defend it, O 9, 33:3 

NYC: ct dismisses suit to ban Oliver Twist and Merchant of Venice 
from pub schools, O 12, 31:6 

Scarsdale, NY, Com of 10 asks Educ Bd state criteria for selecting 
texts in certain fields, O 14, 29:7; 81 Scarsdale leaders oppose com 
plan to curb texts by allegedly subversive authors, lr to bd; bd starts 
survey, O 15, 5:3 

Ed on Scarsdale leaders opposition to curbs on certain texts, O 19, 
28:2; Scarsdale, NY, Educ Bd adopts bd com rept endorsing texts 
attacked by com of 10, N 8, 12:5 

Dr J] Dewey on aims, O 19, 31:8; Msgr J S Middleton sees moral and 
spiritual values neglected; scores Dewey views, O 20, 36:3 

Pub Educ Assn com opposes legis barring Communist teachers; sees 
teacher morale impaired, N 1, 29:1 

(Scarsdale) Educ Bd adopts bd com rept endorsing texts attacked by 
Com of 10, N 8, 12:5 

Conn citizens to study schools and plan improvement; citizens Fact- 
Finding Comm, set up by Gov Bowles, sponsors study; Bowles, 
comm chmn N Cousins and Dean Melby, comm aide, comment; 
Cousins cites NY Times impetus to study, N 14, 1:2 


ABA manual urges more cooperation between banks and schools, N 19, 
20:6 

NYS Teachers Assn would bar Communists and members of sub- 
versive groups from teaching, N 23, 32:7 

AFL exec J B Connors charges school bds are dominated by lawyers 
and business men; asks labor representation, N 26, 20:5 
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2 Chelsea, Mass, parents drop protest against Xmas carols in pub 
schools, D 13, 42:2 

E St Louis, Ill, faced with loss of state aid, ends 85-yr-old segregation 
policy, D 22, 8:3 

Textbooks: Los Angeles law banning sale of books showing A Lincoln 
assassination held unconst, Sup Ct, D 29, 28:5 


1950 


Gen Bradley sees growing inadequacy of ps system threatening democ- 
racy, Ja 18, 33:8 

Gen Bradley urges aid to strengthen system, Natl Citizens Comm for 
Pub Schools; Pres Truman and Dr Conant messages urge aid, Ja 18, 
33:8; comment, Ja 22, IV, 13:1 

W R Baker urges business men aid Ad Council drive to improve 
schools; Council aid, ’49-50, Ja 25, 42:8 

E St Louis, Ill, ends segregation; police alerted for disorders, Ja 30, 
22:4; some white pupils stay out as protest, Ja 31, 16:3 

Prof F E Johnson warns against rigid interpretation of 1st Const 
Amendment on ch-state separation; fears apathy to religion in pub 
schools; sees Sup Ct clarifying stand in McCollum case, Ja 31, 17:6 

Comr McGrath holds Communists unsuited to teach; warns against 
adopting program harmful to non-Communists, F 9, 15:1 

Md Appeals Ct reinstates Ober Law requiring teacher loyalty oaths; 
fails to rule on const, F 10, 6:6 

Certain organs, NJ, protest use of certain Young People’s Records Inc 
disks charging they are un-Amer, F 12, 7:1 

Rev Dr Shaver sees wk-day educ threatened by NEA Educ Policies 
Comm rept urging ps activities expansion; charges some educ 
leaders seek to replace religion courses with non-theistic program, 
F 14, 48:2 

Rev Dr Shaver warns on trend of conservative groups to set up schools, 
F 17, 21:1 

Prof T H Briggs decries critics longing for past, F 21, 8:4 

Amer School Admrs Assn opposes letting Communists teach; scores 
state laws for special oaths, Mr 2, 30:2 

Dr F C McLaughlin sees unwarranted ‘witch hunts’ deterring poten- 
tial teachers, Mr 3, 44:7 

J Gould article on citizens role in bldg hs, New Sharon, Me, Mr 5, 
VI, p 16 


Dr A Lefkowitz and Prof A M Schlesinger oppose letting Communists 
teach, Mr 26, 66:1 
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Gen Bradley fears teaching ideologies in conflict with those of US, 
Ap 15, 2:4 

Gen Bradley urges US communities follow Youngstown, O, com in 
underwriting texts to teach Americanism, Ap 15, 2:4 

Phila Teachers Union protests Pittsburgh Pub Educ Bd suspension of 
teacher D Albert for allegedly belonging to Civil Rights Cong, Ap 
23, 22:4 

D Clark opposes letting Communists teach; asks proof of guilt and fair 
trial precede action, Ap 26, 26:6 

R E Larsen urges community respect teacher, Ap 30, 59:4 

Jansen suspends 8 teachers for refusing to answer queries on alleged 
Communist party membership; all are Teachers Union members; 
Union and ALP repr score suspensions; Educ Bd trial set, My 4, 1:1° 

Ed urges NYC hs libraries restore Nation, Letters, My 13, 16:7 

R E Larsen puts membership of parent-teacher assns at record 6 mil- 
lion, My 25, 25:4 

Comr McGrath denies ‘3R’s’ neglect, My 25, 25:2 

R E Larsen on community responsibility in current school crisis, 
My 25, 25:4 

Acting Comr Wilson upholds Educ Bd on creating post of special con- 
sultant: reserves decision on lifting suspensions; Teachers Union 
rejects ruling, Je 1, 29:1; bd weighs reinstatements; T W Kiendl 
apptd to post, Je 2, 1:5; Union mass meeting protests suspensions, 
Je 3, 7:3 

Educ Bd, 7-1, bars NYC Teachers Union Local 555 as bargaining 
agent; dissenter C J Bensley sees teacher rights violated; Moss bars 
Mrs Russell and another's protest, Je 2, 1:5 

Gov Talmadge says Georgia schools will bar Negroes while he is Gov, 
Je 6, 19:2 

NY Times survey of State Educ Comms of South shows unanimous 
opposition to non-segregation, Je 11, IV, 9:2 

NY Times survey shows record pub participation and achievement in 
improving schools; over 300 groups working; half formed in past 
yr; Natl Citizens Comm for Pub Schools under R E Larsen gives 
impetus; aims, orgn, origin, finances and work of typical groups 
and leaders, Je 12, 1:6; Je 12, p 16; ed, Je 13, 26:2 

Drs Carman and Case urge close school-community ties; with others 
laud NY Times survey, Je 16, 23:5; Prof W Reeder and Dr A W 
Brown on growth of pub interest, Je 17, 16:8; educators views dis- 
cussed, Je 18, IV, 9:1 


3 Ed. note: Because of volume of local references, only part of 8 teachers con- 
troversy is included in this appendix. 
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10 persons charge infiltration of Scarsdale system, bd hearing, Je 20, 
10:5 

NYC Teachers Union study charges Educ Bd condones bias in texts, 
Je 26, 25:3 

Dean H Benjamin repts some taxpayer and other groups attack ps 
system; cites A Zoll activities, Pasadena, Jl 4, 19:5; Supt C H Con- 
nolly Ir, Jl 9, IV, 8:6; comment, J] 9, IV, 9:1 

Dr A F Myers sees growing intimidation of US teacher, Jl 4, 28:7; 
Supt M W Essex calls situation critical, Jl 5, 33:8; Comment, Jl 9, 
IV, 9:2 

Prof J K Norton opposes letting Communists teach, J] 5, 33:8; scores 
loyalty oaths, ]1 6, 54:7 

Scarsdale Educ Bd rejects citizens com demand for probe of alleged 
infiltration; finds evidence lacking, Jl 6, 22:7; com bd ignores proof, 
Jl 7, 5:2 

NEA urges ban on Communist teachers, JI 8, 15:1 

Dr W E Givens says failure to meet certain needs aggravates crisis, 
Jl 20, 27:8 

Geneseo, Ill, residents plan school system modernization, J] 30, IV, 9:2 

S M Borchardt warns on legis interference and on propaganda by 
Communists and private business agencies, Ag 23, 36:1 

Dr H E Moore ousted as K C Supt, reinstated, resigns after accepting 
contract settlement, Ag 24, 28:2 

Amer Teachers Fed resolution implies censure of Educ Bd ban on 
Teachers Union Local 555, Ag 24, 29:8; comment, Ag 27, IV, 9:1; 
Correction on Aug 27 headline; Amer Teachers Fed did not back 
Teachers Union policies, $ 3, IV, 9:2 

Amer Teachers Fed opposes special loyalty oaths, Ag 25, 15:1 

Chicago School Supt Hunt restricts use of book ‘Our Changing Soc 
Order’ pending publisher’s revision of sec on press, S 3, 33:1 

Newark, NJ, Supt puts anti-Communist pub Red Channels in schools 
for principals and teachers ref, § 13, 9:2 

Conn Citizens Fact-Finding Comm Ist rept; stresses value of aid, 
S 26, 35:6 
Cambridge city council get Red-ucators, $ 29, 18:5 

Amer Educ Council study under Christians and Jews Natl Conf 
auspices finds school and coll books biased in treating minorities, 
O1,IV, 9:1 

Amer School Admrs Assn guide urges admrs spur action; Supt W T 
White comments, O 2, 21:5 

Amer Legion officials protest alleged cancellation of proposed talks 
on UMT, Los Angeles; Supt Stoddard denies cancellation; Legion 
drops project, O 8, 52:3 
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Drs J Lewis and L A Dubridge score teacher loyalty oaths; doubt 
value; Dr G D Stoddard disagrees, O 10, 45:3 

DC Educ Bd upholds segregation law; bars mixed groups during 
school hrs, O 19, 40:5 

NJ Women’s Clubs Fed urges psychiatric exams for NJ teachers, O 24, 
24:6 

UN Flag: witnesses oppose J Marshall resolution to fly flag on NYC 
ps bldgs having more than 1 flagpole, NYC Educ Bd meeting; Mar- 
shall clashes with reprs of 2 orgns, O 27, 31:1; NYC Women’s Clubs 
Fed opposes Marshall proposal, O 28, 19:6; Ir on significance of flag 
use, O 29, IV, 8:5 

Dr R D Weigle scores teacher loyalty oaths, O 29, 43:2 

Pasadena Supt Goslin views on progressive educ tied to educ bd 
demand for resignation, N 11, 7:3 

UN Flag: M Moss repts Marshall resolution amended to allow NYC 
school to display flag ‘on appropriate occasions, NYC Educ Bd 
hearing; vote postponed; Supt Jansen repts flags sent to schools; 
takes responsibility, N 17, 1:7; ed, N 18, 14:1; Ir, N 23, 34:7; Coun- 
cilman Quinn offers resolution for Educ Bd to reject Marshall pro- 
posal, N 22, 27:5; Millburn, NJ, bars display in pub schools, N 29, 
35:5 

Amer R C Bishops issue statement on child educ and spiritual train- 
ing; score sex education in schools, N 19, 1:2 

Ed cites PEA rept urging more, N 20, 24:2 

NYS Teachers Assn urges ban on Communist teachers, N 22, 5:2 

Georgia schools may lose Southern Colls & Secondary Schools Assn 
accreditation as result of Educ Bd ousting 12 field supervisors; assn 
comm asks assn probe, N 22, 27:6 

Goslin resigns, N 22, 18:5; comment on Goslin case, D 10, IV, 11:1 

Dr L P Todd asks closer school-community ties, N 24, 37:8 

Dr E M Hunt warns against community pressures, N 24, 37:8 


Social Studies Natl Council com on pupil attitudes and rights on po- 
lemical themes, N 25, 15:5 

Natl Parents and Teachers Cong repts 35,000 parent-teacher assns, 
N 26, IV, 9:3 

Dr H R Anderson scores community pressures on program, N 26, 83:3 

UN Flag: 22 civil leaders back Marshall Resolution to display flag in 
NYC pub schools, Irs to Moss and Marshall, D 7, 26:6; NYC Educ 
Bd hearing, D 8, 26:3; PEA backs display, Ir, D 14, 34:6; bd, 8-0, 
approves display, D 15, 33:8 


Kiendl asks dismissals of 8 who refused to answer queries on Com- 
munist party ties; finds Friedman party member; holds Sup Ct 
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decision on _ self-incrimination, Blair case, inapplicable; denies 
Lederman and NYS Communist party charge that acad freedom is 
violated, D 13, 1:1 


ACLU finds teacher loyalty oath widespread, D 15, 14:3 
1951 


Conn Citizens Fact-Finding Comm rept urges state expand and im- 
prove system; maj problems, Ja 8, 19:8 

NEA surveys type and amt (of criticisms of schools), Ja 10, 34:8 

Conn Citizens Fact-Finding Comm overspends budget; may be dis- 


continued, Ja 17, 17:4 

SC Gov Byrnes repudiates Truman Adm efforts to end segregation, 
Ja 17, 3:2; Georgia bill would deny state funds to systems violating 
segregation, Ja 20, 19:1 

Sen Panken offers bill for probe by NYS comm; says surveys show 
pupil achievement below rest of state, Ja 18, 22:3 

Amer Civil Liberties Union probes removal of Nation and New Repub 
from free access in Los Angeles hs libraries, Ja 27, 30:4 

Supt Jansen ask psychologists evaluate ‘progressive’ educ, Ja 27, 15:2 

P S Buck barred as speaker, Cardoza HS Washington; Supt Corning 
comments; she replies, Ja 28, 32:1 

Regents com urges teachers discuss and appraise communism, democ- 
racy, internatl situation and US pol system in classes, Ja 31, 7:3 

6 Fordham profs score Educ Bd teacher-training guide as atheistic 
and critical of RC philosophy; Supt Jansen orders inquiry; Msgr 
Middleton protest to Jansen recalled, F 12, 1:2; PEA lauds guide; 
Dr Bristow of Bd comments, F 13, 38:6; Middleton asks guide be 
revised and its philosophy rejected; says bd official admits errors, 
F 15, 24:8 

Ku Klux Klan member linked to Hamilton county (Tenn) school 
affairs in data recd by county ct, F 13, 23:2 

Georgia Gen Assembly approves legis to bar funds to schools admit- 
ting Negroes, F 16, 48:8 

Dr H W Stokes to study teachers soc role under Citizens Comm for 
Pub Schools auspices, F 18, 43:2 

PEA again lauds teacher-training guide, F 19, 25:5 

Am School Admrs Assn comm survey shows increased organized 
attacks; cites Natl Council for Amer Educ under A A Zoll as ex- 
ample, F 21, 29:5; E M Tuttle urges pub action; Dr Hill comments, 
F 23, 22:1; comment, F 25, IV, 9:1 

Pleasantville conf on school problems, Mr 2, 27:3; Mr 3, 11:5 

Dr F C McLaughlin, J Marshall and others urge ps supporters unite 
against attacks, Mr 4, 79:3 
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Baltimore City Council asks School Bd ban Prof Lattimore speech at 
hs, Mr 6, 4:4; bd refuses, Mr 7, 35:7; he speaks, Mr 8, 16:3 

Prof J Hymes denies schools threaten family life, Mr 11, 78:3 

NJ Sup Ct upholds state law requiring teachers loyalty oath, G B 
Thorp case, Mr 13, 41:4 

US Sup Ct to rev NJ ct decision upholding Bible reading in pub 
schools, Klein-Doremus case, Mr 13, 33:2 

Byrnes says SC will end ps system if Fed Cts ban segregation, Mr 17, 
13:4 

Englewood, NJ, Educ Board finds no basis for charges by F G Cart- 
wright and Anti-Communist League that some teachers are sub- 
versive; citizens group scores Cartwright, Mr 23, 8:4 

NYC hs ban on Nation continues; Supt Jansen cites allegedly un-Amer 
view toward certain religious beliefs, Ap 13, 25:8 

Amer Book Publishers Council com rept blames schools for Amers 
aversion to reading books, Ap 29, 73:1 

Booklet by PEA lay com defends new teaching methods, Ap 30, 18:4 

PEA bulletin charges 5 ‘front orgns’ lead attack on ps educ; cites 
Natl Council for Am Educ, My 9, 35:5; Ir defends Amer Small Busi- 
ness Orgns, My 12, 20:7; US Comm for Unesco urges pub fight 
attacks, My 12, 23:5 

V F Lanza urges closer school and parent ties, My 21, 35:3; Supt 
Jansen says public lacks understanding of changing educ concepts; 
asks press aid, My 29, 23:2 

Lr defends Sons of Amer Revolution, cited by PEA as enemy of 
modern educ, My 22, 30:7 

Calif Legis Com on Un-Amer Activities makes 6th rept; charges state’s 
univs, colls and hs are Communist recruitment and espionage 
grounds; mentions Calif Univ, Stanford Univ, Calif Labor School, 
Prof E Tolman and Dr J R Oppenheimer incident; Stanford replies, 
Je 9, 6:2 

Msgr E V Dargin asks Comr Wilson to ban hs baccalaureate service, 
Somers; says it violates teachings of Cath students, Je 9, 17:5; Wil- 
son rules religious baccalaureate services in ps bldgs violate state 
Const; 126 Somers residents demand service, Je 14, 29:8; Somers 
Educ Bd may fight ruling, Je 15, 25:5 

Dr Dewey opposes teachers loyalty oaths, Je 12, 24:5 

Somers Bd calls baccalaureate pre-commencement program and omits 
religious items to meet Dargin demands and state ruling, Je 16, 17:2; 
program described; some bd members comment, Je 18, 25:1 


Rev L B Gilmour scores ban on-baccalaureates, J] 2, 25:4 
NEA replies to attacks on ps system, Jl 2, 25:1; Dean Caswell on 
increase, J] 4, 12:7 
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NEA sees attacks gaining; finds 10 ‘front’ orgns operative; cites some 
target cities; Dr R B Kennan sees attacks increasing; Dr V Rogers 
on orgns techniques, Jl 4, 19:8 

NEA rept warns against growing dangers in US pub schools as 
teachers shun controversial issues and fear pressure groups; with 
Dr M Essex urges school bds counteraction, J] 6, 25:6, ed, J] 9, 24:3; 
Ir Jl 12, 24:7 

J Marshall offers resolution for free use (of ps buildings) for certain 
community groups, Jl 11, 25:3; Educ Bd defers action on G A 
Timone motion to deny use to orgns deemed totalitarian or sub- 
versive, pub meeting; some speakers views, Jl 13, 8:2 

Sons of Amer Revolution com charges schools are used for partisan 
pol ends with ‘welfare state’ as aim; attacks NEA chiefs for stand 
against criticism, J] 11, 8:5 

Teachers and admrs conf under NYU auspices, NYC, to map defense; 
Dean Melby urges mobilizing communities; says pressure groups use 
Communist issue as screen; Kennan urges alerting pub, Jl 13, 23:6 

Educ Bd approves Timone motion barring use by Communist party, 
IWO and giving self and Supt power to ban other orgns they deem 
subversive; action reverses ‘47 stand; Timone, Moss, Bensley and 
others comment, J] 20, 1:2 

Scarsdale Citizens Com chmn scores NEA stand, Ir, J] 26, 20:6 

Repr Cox offers resolution to create 7-member com to probe tax- 
exempt educ and philanthropic foundations use of their resources 
for un-Amer and subversive activities; in House s(peech) cites 
Guggenheim Foundation, Rosenwald Fund, Natl Inst of Arts and 
Lrs, Rockefeller Foundation, Marshall Foundation and Carnegie 
Corp, and grants to L Adamic, L Hughes, O Lattimore and Page 
School of Internat] Relations as examples of funds misuse; H A 
Moe, Guggenheim Foundation aide, answers attack; comment on 
foundations recent awards; resolution seen adopted, with Cox as 
com chmn, Ag 2, 13:3 

Prof Axtelle sees Fascist groups behind many attacks, Ag 22, 25:8 

Amer Teachers Fed urges members defend ps system, Ag 25, 13:8 

Amer Fed of Teachers views on special loyalty oaths revd, Ag 26, 
IV, 9:2 

1,000 laymen, aided by experts, study Pasadena, Calif, ps system as 
result of Dr Goslin dismissal, 50; disputed aspects of his program 
revd, Ag 28, 25:8 

Natl Jewish Youth Conf finds books biased toward minority groups; 
urges total objectivity, S 8, 19:6 

Givens scores attackers citing patriotism as aim, S 10, 29:5 

Marine Corps League Illinois dept asks state legislatures move to 
study and replace ps books showing communistie leanings; S 21, 2:6 
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AFL adopts com rept opposing Communist party members as ps 
teachers; asks ousting of teachers backing Communist tenets, S 22, 
6:6 

Chief attacks analyzed and answered by Melby; illus, S 23, VI, p 9 

Jansen says pupils equal or surpass natl avgs in 3 R’s, annual rept, 
S 24, 29:1 

Amish parents, Berne, Ind, withdraw children from pub schools, $ 30, 
IV, 9:3 

Dr W McClure warns commercial propagandists and pressure groups 
attack system; NYS School Supts Council urges defense by school 
officials, O 3, 39:1; Irs on E O Melby article, O 7, VI, 4:5; O 7, VI, 
6:3, O 14, VI, 4:3 

M Starr urges teachers act against unjust attacks, O 8, 18:6 

US Sup Ct vacates NJ Sup Ct decision on loyalty oath, Thorp case; 
holds cause is moot, O 9, 18:2 

NYC: Dr F Wertham says segregation is practiced despite illegality, 
O 23, 23:5; Dr Dodson disagrees; blames population densities, not 
policy, for practice, O 24, 36:2 

Scarsdale Women’s Club protests NYS Women’s Clubs Fed use of 
Rabbi B Schultz as sole speaker on subversion; seeks other views, 
N 8, 32:2; Fed asks probe of certain features of state system; Dr 
Eldred, others protest; Dr Kennan to s( peak) with Schultz, N 14, 
19:3 

NYS Women’s Clubs Fed asks NYS Educ Dept probe ps books for 
subversion, N 14, 19:3 

Dr R Kennan urges citizens have Ist-hand data before criticizing, 
NYS Women’s Clubs Fed; recalls book-burnings, Ger; Rabbi B 
Schultz urges NYS set up orgn to probe books; E RK Eastman com- 
ment, N 16, 52:4 

Kilpatrick scores loyalty oaths, N 17, 19:8 

Dr. A G Grace assails pressure groups attempts to ban certain books; 
cites Dr H Rugg case, N 18, 81:1 

Ohio Sup Ct upholds Cleveland oath program, J B Dworkin case, 
N 22, 33:7 

US Sup Ct dismisses M Weberman appeal to substitute religious educ 
for secular, N 27, 28:2 

Regents Bd, in urging moral and spiritual training, proposes schools 
hold daily non-denominational prayers; plan would not be binding; 
opposed by Freethinkers of Amer; backed by Gov Dewey, others, 
D 1, 1:2; by NYS Children’s Cts Judges Assn, D 2, 62:5; by Rev 
Drs N V Peale and M E Flipse; Peale scores opposition of United 
Parents assns pres, D 3, 21:8; plan backed by Msgr Middleton, D 4, 
35:7; opposed by Ethical Culture Soc NYC group, D 7, 26:6; 
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lauded by W V Moot, D 8, 13:1; by Rabbi Mark; he urges Dewey 
name interfaith com to study future prayers, D 9, 71:1; plan op- 
posed by ACLU; Ist Const Amendment cited, D 10, 25:5; Irs 
oppose Ethical Culture Soc stand, D 11, 32:6; plan backed by 
NYS Secondary School Principals Assn, D 12, 24:3; opposed by 
NY Liberal Mins Club, D 12, 34:3; backed by Dr C W Hall; he 
sees no violation of ch-state separation principle, D 14, 38:7; NYC 
Reform Rabbis Assn fears violation, D 15, 14:8 

E F Smith and Comr Mele find students lazy and apathetic, D 2, 18:5 

NYS Elementary School Principals Assn opposes hiring subversive 
teachers, D 4, 19:5; backed by NYS Secondary School Principals 
Assn, D 12, 24:3 

Comr Wilson opposes ending Xmas pageants, D 8, 13:1; Educ Dept 
dismisses A Cromwell plea to bar them in 3 dists, D 11, 38:7 

NYS Regents Bd to name comm, including Comr Wilson, to probe for 
subversive material, D 22, 1:6; ed, D 25, 30:1; ] French Ir sees 
comm hindering acad freedom, D 28, 20:6 

United Parents Assn urges Gov Dewey seek repeal of Feinberg Law, 
D 24, 16:7 

1952 


Regents proposal for daily non-denominational prayers in schools 
opposed by NY Rabbis Bd; Bd fears sectarianism, Ja 3, 12:2; pro- 
posal approved by NYS School Bds Assn, Ja 7, 21:7; opposed by 
United Parents Assns over ch-state separation principle, Ja 9, 27:3; 
by 1st Methodist Ch and Ist Unitarian Soc of Amer; approved by 
Rev Dr Sockman, Ja 13, 67:3 

Conn Educ Bd opposes loyalty oaths; Ir to Cath War Veterans Conn 
Dept, Ja 5, 14:7 

Gov Byrnes, as result of Clarendon County anti-segregation suit pend- 
ing in US Sup Ct, asks SC Legis move to end ps system, Ja 9, 18:2 

NAM urges indus help improve educ, Ja 12, 20:4 

NY Times survey finds attacks on schools increasing; some cases cited; 
McGrath blames reactionary elements, Ja 18, 12:2 

NY Times survey finds rapid growth in citizens movement since ‘46; 
some states’ gains, Ja 18, 12:1 

NJ AFL exec council assails Englewood Educ Bd and Supt Stearns 
for proposed draft of regulations for teachers on selecting and using 
books of ‘questionable’ loyalty; NJ Teachers Fed concurs; Bd with- 
draws rules pending further study, Ja 27, 55:3 

Mrs H Sibley and B Bromely appointed to NYS Regents Bd-sponsored 
comm to probe charges of subversive material in NYS textbooks; 
probe procedure outlined, F 7, 20:4 

Barnard and alumnae groups from 31 colls conf on aims; Dean Crow- 
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ley attacks ‘progressive education’; Dean Melby defends it; some 
parents’ views, F 17, 61:3; R Black urges stress on spiritual values, 
F 21, 30:5 

Sup Ct, 6-3, upholds const of Feinberg Law; Justice Douglas dissent- 
ing with Black and Frankfurter, sees academic freedom denied and 
spy system in school and community, Mr 4, 1:8 

Sup Ct upholds NJ laws requiring Bible readings and_ prayers, 
Doremus-Klein suit; Justice Douglas, 2 others dissent; excerpts from 
their and Jackson opinions, rev, Mr 4, 1:7 

Sen passes McMullen bill barring use (of school buildings) by or- 
ganizations deemed subversive by Regents, Mr 30:1 

Dr P S Havens hails private schools, Mr 9, 79:2 

Fed ct upholds ruling on const of segregated schools, Clarendon 
County, SC, Mr 14, 16:2 

Prof H B Bruner urges distinguishing between justifiable and unwar- 
ranted complaints, Mr 22, 9:7 

Amer School Admrs Assn rept finds community attacks challenge supts; 
cites sources of pressures, Mr 23, IV, 9:1 

Dr H Taylor sees attacks repudiating freedom, Mr 23, 66:3 

Prof H H Wilson calls critics basically authoritarian; cites Sens McCar- 
ran and McCarthy, Mr 23, 39:3 

ACLU units conf NYC; 51 awards; Prof H H Wilson says forces 
attacking freedom in US schools and colls seek to subvert dem 
process; cites major critics; urges absolute freedom in univs; D I 
Ashe denies freedom includes right of Communist party members 
to teach; Dr Heald upholds faculty right to voice political views 
responsibly, Mr 28, 19:4 

4 Scarsdale principals protest Citizens Comm’s recurring charges of 
infiltration of system; statement to Educ Bd and pub, Ap 4, 27:5; 
ed, Ap 5, 18:1; Scarsdale Town Club govs order study of charges, 
Ap 5, 17:3; Com, replying to principals, renews attack; blames Bd 
for alleged infiltration; Supt Shaw comments, Ap 8, 30:3 

L Perlis, Dean Melby and others urge greater school-community ties 
to protect schools from irresponsible attacks; Dr H I Willett urges 
preventive program, Ap 5, 9:1 

Dr R M Lovett sees threats, US; urges teachers be free to express 
credos without fearing reprisals; Dr C Lamont, others, s( peak), 
Ap 6, 66:3 

House approves resolution for probe to see whether foundations use 
wealth to promote subversive activities; Repr Cox says textbooks 
probe may be included; many Reprs ‘see conflict with other House 
committees; score apparently limitless scope of probe; Repr Celler 
sees Cox aim to attack Rosenwald Fund, Ap 5:5; I M Engel, Sen 
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Morse and Repr Javits score proposal, s(peeches), Joint Defense 
Appeal, Ap 8, 34:4 

Supervision and Curriculum Development Assn rept finds attacks 
imperil gains made since ’25, blames ‘tabloid thinking’ and fear, 
Ap 6, IV, 9:1 

R E Larsen warns against minority groups seeking to disrupt system; 
cites responsible citizen defenses, especially in Scarsdale, NYS, case, 
Ap 7, 27:5 

Dr Conant sees growth of private schools along religious or econ lines 
harming demo unit, Ap 8, 31:8; Drs Oberholtzer, McClure and 
Fuller attack dual system, Ap 9, 25:4; Very Rev Pike opposes 
Conant and others, Ap 12, 14:5; issue discussed, Ap 13, IV, 9:1; 
private, especially religious schools, defended by Abp Cushing, 
Ap 14, 21:2; by N H Starr, Ir, Ap 15, 26:6 

Scarsdale Women’s Voters League backs Bd, Dist 1 and Dist 2, Ap 9, 
56:7; com chmn dares 2 candidates for re-election to Bd to debate 
issue, Ap 10, 5:6 

Scarsdale HS PTA exec bd backs Bd, Ap 11, 16:2; Rabbi Schultz 
pledges aid in fight against alleged communism, Ap 12, 8:3 

Cath educators urge continued support, Ap 16, 29:8; Natl Cath Educ 
Assn (NCEA) defends schools; cites NY Times survey showing 
amity between Cath and pub schools, Ap 17, 12:6 

Dr Reinert warns educators against accepting relaxed curriculum he 
ascribes to Prof Dewey's — NCEA urges continued expan- 
sion of Cath program, Ap 19, 7:2; comment, Ap 20, IV, 11:1 

Rev Dr Wolfe blames ills on suliniheae and professional educators; 
advises better adm and more ch and home influence, Ap 22, 31:8 

Scarsdale Educ Bd Dist 1 rept bars censoring faculty, guest speakers 
and curriculum; again denies Communist infiltration charges; to 
give pub rept and other materials an issue; Scarsdale HS PTA backs 
Bd and faculty, Ap 25, 8:5 

Dr J B Nash cites survey in blaming homes, school and church for 
problem (of juvenile delinquency ), Ap 26, 18:1 

US C of C asks aid for pub schools only, Ap 27, 49:4 

Mrs A Meyer and G T Guernsey debate community protection of 
teachers, US, My 3, 19:3 

E G Albright says Okla classrooms get anti-Communist plaques, My 6, 
11:4 

1,500 voters uphold Scarsdale Educ Bd, My 7, 29:6 

Rabbi Goldin warns unfair attacks may lead to schools’ destruction, 
My 7, 23:3 

Prof Norton says schools’ inability to understand soc make-up of com- 
munities main flaw, My 8, 38: 4 
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Taylor scores those who seek to bar free exchange of ideas, US, 
My 14, 28:4 

Marshall sees pressure groups eviscerating system; Melby decries 
trend, My 15, 33:1 

NY Times survey finds growing censorship of school and coll text- 
books, US; citizens groups attacks seen based on reptd subversive 
material; Dr Berninghausen, others, protest violation of freedom of 
expression, My 25, 1:2 

Drs Commager and Wriston see threats to freedom as result of 
minority groups’ attacks on school systems and educators, My 27, 
23:1 

Prof Redefer study of ’32 ‘8-Year Study’ on coll entrance requirements 
finds 30 schools in experiment have since dropped test programs 
and restored traditional courses; he blames changed soc climate, 
Je 1, IV, 9:1 

Educ Reviewer ed L C Crain defends right to examine books, reply 
to NY Times May survey, Je 2, 20:7; M Starr Ir for ILGWU lauding 
survey, asks study of sponsored free material supplied to US schools, 
Je 3, 28:6 

Dr Griswold sees educ growing sicker; says pub, once aware of its 
basic value, would restore it to vigor, Je 9, 20:6 

Sup Ct to hear Clarendon County and Topeka segregation cases, 
Je 10, 56:3; Gov Talmadge would close all schools, Ga, if Ct 
opposed segregation, Je 14, 34:7 

Amer Rabbis Central Conf approves com rept scoring irresponsible 
attacks on ps system, Je 12, 18:3 

Amer Rabbis Central Conf com opposes Regents proposal on prayers, 
Je 12, 18:3 

Child Educ Foundation and others attacking system defend stand, 
Je 15, IV, 8:5 

NY Com and Indus Assn survey finds students hired since "47 lack 
basic skills; T J Miley comments; Supt Jansen replies, Je 17, 29:6 

Rev A Retif in Fides Agency charges (Unesco has) materialistic out- 
look; cites Dr Huxley tenets; holds many officials have Communist 
sympathies, Je 22, 12:3 

VFW dept opposes tax exemptions for insts hiring members of orgns 
deemed subversive, Je 25, 32:8 

Certain US groups call orgn (Unesco) subversive; oppose discussing 
it in US schools and colls; some schools capitulate to pressure; com- 
ment by Amer Assn for UN, others, Je 29, 1:2; by A O McCormick, 
Je 30, 18:5 

NEA warns against pressure groups; some US educators comment, 
Je 30, 21:8 


(Because of publication schedule, Appendix A ends with June 1952.) 
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APPENDIX B 


Reporting 


New York Times 
January 18, 1952 


“GRASS ROOTS” MOVE ON TO AID SCHOOLS 


5,000 Citizens’ Groups Have Been Organized 
in Last Few Years to Improve Facilities 


Epucators PRraisE ACTION 


Survey, However, Notes That Attacks on 
System Are Growing Across Country 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


As never before in the past, the citizens of this country are con- 
cerned about their public schools. Throughout the nation local citi- 
zens groups are being founded to work for better school facilities for 
all the children. 

Within the last few years an estimated 5,000 citizens’ organizations, 
consisting of every segment of the community, have been organized. 
This is a genuine “grass roots” movement and has its origin in the 
desire of the community to provide better schools for its youth. 

The New York Times survey which reached each of the forty- 
eight state commissioners of education, and obtained on-the-spot reports 
from Times correspondents in each state, found that the participa- 
tion and interest of the public in the schools is nation-wide. Because 
more money is being requested, and because conditions have deterio- 
rated in many instances as a result of increased enrollments, the pub- 
lic has been placed in a position where its aid is needed. 

Educators cite the tremendous growth of citizen interest as one of 
the most encouraging developments of the last five years. They 
recognize that the closer association that is established with the local 
school authorities, the better education the children will receive. 
School officials stress that there is no more effective channel through 
which the nation can strengthen and develop the entire structure of 
our public school system than through citizen participation. 


1 Material in Appendix B is used by special permission of the New York Times. 
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The citizens movement receives support and impetus from the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, headed by Roy 
E. Larsen, president of Time, and consisting of national leaders of 
all walks of life. The commission, which will hold its annual confer- 
ence in St. Louis next Friday and Saturday, works closely with 1,600 
local citizens groups. These groups are in the forefront in their own 
communities in the campaign for improved schools. 


THREE ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL 


New citizens groups are being formed almost every day. The com- 
mission has found that these three elements in the formation and 
program of such groups are essential: First, that the group be fully 
representative of the people in the community; second, that it inter- 
est itself in the over-all school program rather than in any one par- 
ticular aspect in its study, and third, that while maintaining its 
independent view, it cooperate fully with school authorities. 

In thousands of communities these new citizens’ committees have 
brought the responsible people of the community closer to the school 
administrators. It has brought them closer to the schools themselves, 
and has helped solve some of the vexing problems of our day. Mr. 
Larsen puts it this way: 

“The outstanding fact is that these well-organized, representative 
groups have provided an effective channel for the tremendous and 
ever-increasing interest of responsible citizens in the improvement of 
their local schools. It is a phenomenon on the American scene in 
which educators are taking great hope.” 

Various national groups, such as the American Legion, the National 

Congress for Parents and Teachers, the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and others have taken an active interest in the plight of the schools. 
At its session last month, the 160 man board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion that said that “business enterprises must find a way to support 
the whole educational program effectively, regularly and now.” 

Frequently the citizens’ groups, whether on a local or state level, 
have proved successful in drawing the attention of the public to the 
school needs. For example, Florida’s minimum foundation program, 
which put a floor under the funds given to education, was the result 
of a citizens’ committee work. The passage of the Florida program 
resulted after a two-year study by the Citizens Committee. 

Illinois boasts a large number of citizens’ school committees, most 
common of which is the advisory committee in agricultural education. 
Last year 216 schools had at least one of these groups. Others have 
been organized to raise funds and plan buildings. Many young per- 
sons have been brought in through school district reorganization in 
the state and they have been working on school boards advising on 
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various problems. There are more than 500 citizens committees of 
which half have been successful in raising funds for bond issues. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm exists in the state for school projects and there 
is no trouble getting people to serve on committees. 

Virtually every community in Michigan has established a citizens’ 
committee. These are fostered by the Area Studies Program adopted 
by the State Legislature in 1949, which is designed to encourage the 
people of any area to make a thorough study of educational conditions 
and needs. Boards of education have been active in setting up these 
groups to educate the citizenry toward acceptance of school improve- 
ment projects. 

More than fifty citizens grovss are at work in northern California in 
the interest of better public schools. Many of these are associated 
with the National Citizens Commission for Public Schools, and are 
composed of members representing the professions, labor, industry, 
education and other segments of the community. 

In almost every area of Washington State citizens committees have 
been established to work with school officials. Most are successful. 
Getting out the vote on school levies has been one of the toughest 
obstacles for citizens’ committees to overcome—the special elections 
seldom draw anywhere near the votes a general election does when 
national, state or county officials are on the ballot. 


ATTACKS ON SYSTEMS GROWING 


Despite the vast citizen interest some segments of the community 
are opposed to the public school programs and to public schools 
generally. A concerted attack is being made on the nation’s school 
system. Many communities are in the midst of controversies at this 
moment. In others, the critics of the public schools have sowed seeds 
of distrust and have occasionally disrupted the community and harmed 
the schools. 

Reports from correspondents of the Times indicate that attacks 
on the public schools appear in few sections, but the number of these 
attacks is growing rapidly. For the most part, the criticism is dis- 
honest and is used to cloak ulterior motives. Sometimes the objective 
is to reduce taxes. At other times it is to “return to the three R’s.” 
Still again, the criticism is leveled against a teacher or superintendent 
who may be considered too “progressive.” 

A counterattack against those who attack the schools dishonestly 
has been spearheaded by the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, an affiliate of the National Educa- 
tion Association. In a recent pamphlet, “Danger! They're After Our 
Schools,” the commission warns that “our American public schools are 
in serious danger.” The pamphlet, which was sponsored by several 
national groups, declares that a nation-wide campaign is under way 
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that threatens to wipe out many of the advances the schools have 
made in the last fifty years. 

“This is something quite apart from the honest effort of parents, 
teachers and other civic-minded citizens to improve school programs 
and facilities,” the educators warn. “In contrast to valid criticism and 
genuine concern for our children’s well-being, this is a malicious cam- 
paign. It is so cleverly disguised that honest citizens are taken un- 
awares. 

MCGRATH SCORES REACTIONARIES 

Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, 
declared that the opposition to modern education is being stimulated 
by the more reactionary elements who are against any development 
in education that broadens its scope to serve more genuinely demo- 
cratic needs. He added: 

“The appeal to ignorance and prejudice in all its ugliest manifesta- 
tions, is being used to discredit this form of modern education, 
together with the same sort of ‘smear campaign’ that is increasingly 
being directed, within our body politic, against almost any form of 
liberal opinion.” 

Four basic arguments are used by those who attack the public 
schools: the three R’s—reading, writing and arithmetic—are being 
neglected; the schools use Communist-influenced textbooks or employ 
subversive teachers; too much money is paid for the upkeep of the 
schools and the schools have failed to teach properly. These argu- 
ments are exploited and frequently misused. 

For the last two years, major attacks on the public education system 
have been under way in both Pasadena and Los Angeles, Calif. The 
pattern has been the same in both cases. First a self- -appointed “com- 
mittee” involving relatively obscure citizens mounted an attack on 
the familiar grounds of “Red influence,” poor training of pupils, 
“frills” like vocational courses, allegedly heinous combination of his- 
tory, geography and economics, and an asserted “return to the 
three R’s.” In Pasadena the original committee, led by an osteopath, 
resulted in the temporary defeat of a badly needed school bond issue 
(subsequently approved) and the dismissal of Dr. Willard E. Goslin, 
superintendent, in November, 1950. 

In Los Angeles the campaign has developed more slowly. A “Citi- 
zen Schools Committee,” headed by a film studio construction worker, 
was formally incorporated in May, 1950, several months after its first 
appearance. It has urged citizens to sign this “creed”: 

“I think these subjects should be emphasized: reading (use of pho- 
netics from the beginning), spelling (more drill), handwriting, gram- 
mar composition, arithmetic drill (in early grades), history, geography 
and literature, with the last three taught as separate subjects. I be- 
lieve in more classroom discipline, report cards with grades, standard 
tests for promotion.” 
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If put into practice, the above suggestions would turn the educa- 
tional clock back a good half century. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruction in 
the State of Washington, believes there is a “deliberate campaign” to 
discredit public education in that state. She says it apparently is part 
of a movement gaining nation-wide momentum. The bulk of the 
criticism—and the most effective—has been from tax-saver groups that 
constantly issue statistics showing how much the schools are costing 
the public. : 

The name of the National Council of American Education, and its 
director, Allen A. Zoll, is mentioned frequently by the Times 
correspondents. This is the organization that has been charged by 
the National Education Association as being dishonest in its criticism 
of the public schools, and disruptive in its purposes. 

For example, in the campaign leading up to a school board election 
last summer at Ferndale, a suburb of Detroit, the president of the 
school board was defeated. A Zoll pamphlet “Progressive Education 
Increases Juvenile Delinquency” was tucked under the windshield 
wipers of automobiles parked near the school during a pre-election 
meeting of the Parents-Teachers Association. 

Evidence exists that some of the material used in attacks in other 
states are showing up in Florida. Edward Henderson, executive secre- 
tary of the Florida Educational Association, warned that “Florida is 
the next target.” He said he has been informed that representatives of 
Mr. Zoll’s group were “coming this way.” School officials are now 
making an effort throughout the state to alert the public of the 
impending attack. 

ENGLEWOOD ATTACK BEATEN 


Nearer home, attacks on the public schools have been made in 
Englewood, N. J., and Scarsdale, N. Y., and Port Washington, L. I. 
The public schools of Englewood were under attack last winter and 
spring in a movement headed by Frederick G. Cartwright, Englewood 
resident, said to be a financial supporter of Mr. Zoll. A public meet- 
ing arranged by the Englewood Anti-Communist League, of which 
Mr. Cartwright is the founder and president had Mr. Zoll as one of 
its speakers. After his speech, Mr. Zoll promised to return to Engle- 
wood to conduct an investigation of alleged “red” infiltration in the 
schools. 

Counter-attack has been swift and vocal in Englewood. The Cart- 
wright movement was stopped in its tracks by the formation of the 
Englewood Citizens Union, an organization of about 100 militant citi- 
zens. This group has representatives at all meetings of the Board of 
Education to stymie any statements or moves the Cartwright group 
might make. It furnished free legal aid to teachers who had been 
named by Mr. Cartwright. 
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Since 1949 the Scarsdale schools have faced vitriolic organized 
attacks. The attacks have been based almost exclusively on charges 
that books by known Communists and by left-wing followers have 
been placed on school library shelves and sometimes used as text- 
books, that Communist sy mpathizers have been allowed to lecture in 
public schools, and that the board is derelict in not investigating 
the entire faculty to determine loyalties. 

Scarsdale voters are on the side of the board by overwhelming 
numbers. No member of the opposition has been elected to the board. 
One of the opponents who ran was defeated for board membership 
by a vote of 1,150 to 40. 

The organized school attacks may cause temporary harm, but the 
Times study shows that in the long run the general public comes to 
the defense of the public schools wholeheartedly. The free public 
schools are in the American tradition. 


New York Times 
May 25, 1952 


TEXTBOOK CENSORS ALARM EDUCATORS 


Groups Charging Subversion Put Pressure 
on Schools and Colleges of the Nation 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


A growing censorship of school and college textbooks in the coun- 
try is causing America’s leading educators serious concern. 

Widespread attacks have been made in recent months on school- 
books and other reading materials. The attacks have been based on 
the grounds that the texts contain subversive passages or have been 
written by authors suspected of un-American views. 

In some instances librarians have been persuaded to remove text- 
books or not to order materials that might create a controversy in the 
community. Self-appointed committees are being organized in many 
areas to “screen” the books used by colleges or by the general popula- 
tion. Books that have been in use for years suddenly become suspect 
when an unfavorable review appears in print. 

Book-burning, such as took place in Sapulpa, Okla., does not often 
occur, but the end result is just as serious when books charged with 
being subversive or written by suspected authors, are removed from 
school or library shelves. A vigorous protest against “the poisoning 
of America’s historic spirit of freedom” has been lodged by leading 
educators and others concerned over the trend. 

This situation is disclosed by a nation-wide study of book censor- 
ship conducted by the New York Times. Data obtained from the 
forty-eight state commissioners of education have been supplemented 
by interviews with many of the nation’s educational spokesmen. 
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MANIFESTATIONS OF TENDENCY 


The censorship is usually conducted in the name of a patriotic 
organization or committee, set up to protect the community against 
subversive literature. At other times the attacks come from individ- 
uals, who stir up a controversy by airing their views in print. 

Most state education departments report that they have legally 
constituted committees to screen books for subversive leanings or 
other unfitness. It is the growing number of voluntary censorship 
groups that is causing deep concern. 

A summary of the Times findings, based on the nation-wide reports, 
follows: 


1. A concerted campaign is under way over the country to censor 
school and college textbooks, reading materials and other visual 
aids. 


bo 


Voluntary groups are being formed in nearly every state to 
screen books for “subversive” or un-American statements. These 
organizations, not accountable to any legal body, are sometimes 
doing great harm in their communities. 


3. Librarians are intimidated by outside pressures in their choice 
of books and other materials. Unwilling to risk a public con- 
troversy, they meekly accept the requests of the self-appointed 
censorship groups. 

4. Several textbooks and other materials have already been re- 


moved from school or college libraries and are effectively on 
“the blacklist.” 


5. The attacks on the “subversive” school texts appear to be part 


of a general campaign against public schools and other educa- 
tional institutions. 


That the attacks on books and the growing censorship is creating 
alarm in educational circles is evident by the reaction of prominent 
educators. Many regard them as heralding even greater assaults upon 
the principles and traditions of American democracy. They see in 
the censorship trend a negation of America’s historic role of the pro- 
tection of free speech and press. 

According to Dr. David K. Berninghausen, for many years chair- 
man of the American Library Association’s Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, these anti-intellectual onsets loom as a major threat to 
society. 

Librarian at Cooper Union, Dr. Berninghausen has for several 
years collected data on the attempts at library censorship. He de- 
clared yesterday that “the volunteer educational dictators” that are 
censoring textbooks had created a serious problem for all who believe 
in free discussion and the flow of ideas of all types. 
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These “dictators,” he indicated, confuse teaching with indoctrina- 
tion and are ready to condemn anyone as subversive who fails to 
endorse their particular beliefs. 

“Copying the Nazis or the Communists in thought control tech- 
niques in communications and education is not the way to meet our 
problem,” he said. “The antidote to authoritarianism is not some form 
of American authoritarianism. The antidote is free inquiry. 

“And the future of free public education depends upon the will- 
ingness of good citizens to hold to our traditional freedom to pursue 
truth where and how we will. If we allow our schools to become 
the tool of any group which seeks to control our minds, if we choose 
indoctrination over education, the whole human species will suffer.” 


CONGRESS LIBRARIAN'S WARNING 

A sharp attack against “the poisoning of the historic spirit of 
America” was made by Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
He warned against “the strong and ugly movement” for the destruc- 
tion of our great freedom. A situation exists, he added, where the 
shrillest and most fear-ridden defenders of the Bill of Rights are 
themselves making specious arguments for its abridgment in spirit. 

“The American public library is one of the great bulwarks of 
liberty and democracy in this great land,” declared Dr. Evans. “It 
must remain a place where citizens can go to learn what is to be 
said for and against all of the proposals made on the great public 
issues of the day, issues which they either must face, or forfeit the 
claim of being good citizens. 

“The drawing of lines against the study of this or that proposal, on 
the ground that it would poison the minds of the people, is abhorrent 
to the spirit on which this country is founded. Such a setting up of 
forbidden zones of thought must be fought to the death.” 


TIED TO FIGHT ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the opinion of Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, “the intense and widespread attacks on textbooks” rep- 
resent a threat to the American system of education. This onslaught 
is all the more serious, he said, because it is part of the fight against 
the public schools. 

The controversy over textbooks, he added, must be viewed from 
the perspective of the long fight for freedom of expression and free- 
dom to learn. And this vital question must be asked: “Shall the minds 
of men be shackled?” 

The educators generally agree that the citizens should be con- 
cerned with what is taught in the public schools or colleges. But, 
they insist, this interest should be honest, and not based on self- 
interest or a desire to exploit the present fear of communism for 


selfish ends. 
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This point of view is best expressed by Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan, and president of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

In these difficult days of world tensions, he said, it is not surprising 
that American citizens are concerned about what is being taught in 
the public schools where textbook and teacher are the most influential 
forces in the educational experiences of pupils. 

It is of the utmost importance, he added, that citizens work through 
the elected or appointed boards of education, the school administra- 
tion and the local parent-teacher associations in making their ap- 
proaches to the schools. 

“Unfortunately, occasionally individuals or small groups become 
excited and forget the democratic process and make unwarranted 
assaults upon teachers, the schools, the school board or the administra- 
tion,” Dr. Rogers observed. 

“These forces must be met by the intelligent citizens of our several 
communities keeping in close touch with education. The educational 
forces should keep them involved in the planning and policy making 
as we work toward a stronger America.” 

According to Dr. Richard B. Kennan, executive director of the 
National Education Association’s defense commission, the teaching 
profession welcomes any review of books for public school use that 
is fair, objective, intelligent and based on generally understood criteria. 


BOOK TEST BY FAIR REVIEW 


The present danger lies, he warned, in the possibility that some 
local school authorities, owing to outside pressures or influences, may 
relinquish their traditional responsibility for determining what shall 
be taught in the schools to remote, centralized special interest agen- 
cies. 

“Such abrogation of local autonomy in school control would be a 
loss of most serious consequences, ” Dr. Kennan declared. 

In its study, “The Freedom of the Public School Teacher,” the 
National Education Association emphasized pressure groups that try 
to influence the selection of textbooks and teaching materials. Some 
are not local groups but are organized over a wider territory. Not all 
are honestly concerned with improving the schools, the association 
said, in urging that the profession oppose those whose chief aim is 
to make trouble. 

Complaints against textbooks come from three major sources, Dr. 
Hubert C. Armstrong, director of the Public Education Association, 
observed. He summarized them this way: 

“First, the ultra or super-patriots who for the most part are plain, 
ordinary, uninformed, good-hearted American citizens. They get 
greatly aroused about books they haven't read—if someone else tells 
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them they are dangerous or subversive. I remember an American 
Legion post that got quite excited about the Rugg books and were 
about to raid the schoolhouse when the principal prevailed upon 
them to read the books first. This delayed the whole process, led to 
a lot of discussion and the books weren’t burned, after all. 

“Second, a group composed of organized minorities, usually racial 
or religious, who find passages which they feel are prejudicial. What 
they don’t quite see is that once they give in to the principle of cen- 
sorship or banning, they have opened the gates to anyone else who 
may wish to use it against them. 

“Third, there are full-time complainers like the Zolls (Allen A. Zoll) 
and the Crains (Lucille C. Crain) who are zealous to make the literary 
world over in their own images. They seem to be sources of very 
unhealthy attitudes in a democratic society, for they are so grim that 
they frighten a good many people. I feel we ought to have informed 
minds rather than inflamed ones.” 

Evidence of. the growing attacks on textbooks, and the way they 
mushroom, can be found in the concerted drive against “subversive” 
material. The case against Frank A. Magruder’s “American Govern- 
ment” is a good illustration. One of the most widely used texts in 
its field, in use for many years, it was attacked in the Educational 
Reviewer as having socialist or communist overtones. The review was 
broadcast nationally by a well-known radio commentator. 


SPREAD OF MAGRUDER FOES 


Things began to happen fast. The book was banned in Houston, 
Texas. It was dropped as a text in Little Rock, Ark., although retained 
as a reference work. Georgia banned it, although state officials offered 
to sell the 30,000 copies in stock to neighboring states. 

The book was attacked in Washington, D. C., and in the State of 
Washington. One school district banned the use of the book, although 
about two weeks ago the same board authorized the use of the 1952 
edition (revised to meet some of the complaints) as a supplemental 
text. 

In Florida a Committee for American Action vigorously spear- 
headed the Magruder attack. The Virginia Education Department 
had to answer a charge that the Magruder text advocated world gov- 
ernment. But the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, took this position: “We must teach about other forms of 
government if our children are to appreciate democracy.” 

The list of states and communities where the Magruder book has 
been under fire covers wide areas. Concern over its use is reported 
in Jackson, Mich., and in Montana and Alabama. 

Yet, upon a thorough reading of the book, the school boards and 
educators give it a clean bill of health. They maintain there is 
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nothing subversive about it, nothing contrary to the American ideals 
and traditions. But public pressures have been formed to force it 
out of schools and colleges. 

Another illustration might be cited. Arkansas reports that in recent 
months a fifth-grade history text, a series on health and a high school 
civics text have been under question. According to Dr. H. T. Steele, 
supervisor of the Arkansas division of free textbooks, the attacks came 
from an “overzealous” group. Sentences of the history book were 
taken out of context. The State Board of Education had the text 
thoroughly examined by a responsible dean of history, who reported 
that it contained no subversive teaching. 

The attack on the health series held that the texts advocated 
socialized medicine. Again, the education board cleared this series. 
The high school civics text was attacked on the grounds that it dis- 
cussed the theories of Communism. The book was taken off the basal 
list of the high schools in the state and placed on a supplemental list. 
Now the teachers are demanding that the book be returned to its 
former place. 


New York Times 
June 29, 1952 


PRESSURE GROUPS PRODDING SCHOOLS 
TO END STUDY OF U.N. 


By BENJAMIN FINE 


Within recent months bitter opposition has developed to the teach- 
ing of information about the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) or the United Nations in the 
schools and colleges of this country. 

Some school systems have discarded the use of teaching materials 
relating to the United Nations or its specialized agencies because of 
highly vocal minority groups. Much of the growing opposition comes 
from self-styled super-patriotic organizations or critical individuals. 

These groups and individuals charge that the United Nations, or 
its educational branch, UNESCO, is subversive or tainted with athe- 
ism and communism. They maintain that UNESCO is propagandiz- 
ing for world government and, through revision of textbooks, is under- 
mining nationalism. 

Leading educators are deeply concerned over this trend. They see 
in it an extension of the “thought control” found in the increased 
censorship of textbooks. And they are concerned lest school teachers 
or administrators be so intimidated by the sniping at their curriculum: 
that they will drop all teaching materials in international relations. 
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ESSAY CONTEST UNDER FIRE 


The American Association for the United Nations conducts an an- 
nual essay contest among the high school students of this country. 
Full cooperation of school officials has always been received. This 
year, however, some superintendents found that suddenly the United 
Nations contest had become a controversial issue. They were accused 
of participating in an un-American project. 

Several school systems withdrew from the contest or put obstacles 
in the way of their students’ entering it. 

Houston, Tex., can be cited as an example of what is happening 
elsewhere, though perhaps not to the same degree. The Houston School 
Board, after hearing critics voice opposition, voted on March 24 to ban 
the United Nations contest from the schools. Then a group of inter- 
ested citizens became sponsors of the essay contest and the examina- 
tions were held in the offices of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

On the West Coast, the opposition to the teaching about UNESCO 
or the United Nations showed its strongest force in Los Angeles. As 
a result of continued pressure, the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, directed the teachers in the high schools not 
to participate in the United Nations essay contest. As at Houston, 
arguments were made that somehow it was “un-American” to co- 
operate in a program connected with the United Nations. 


ANSWER TO SPREAD OF FEAR 


According to Miss Dorothy B. Robbins, education director of the 
American Association for the United Nations, 2,600 schools, with 
50,000 students, participated in the essay contest this year as com- 
pared with 2,700 schools in 1951. She said that the drop was caused 
by fear of participating in anything dealing with the United Nations. 

Taking cognizance of this growing fear or distrust, the association 
issued a statement yesterday calling the disturbing developments to 
the attention of educators and lay citizens everywhere. 

Because the United States is a member of the United Nations, the 
statement said, it is the duty of all teachers to give their students as 
much information about the United Nations as possible. Courses in 
civics and history, it added, would be incomplete without some con- 
sideration of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

“There is a strange attitude in some communities where objections 
have been raised to teaching about the United Nations,” the state- 
ment went on. “Such opposition to teaching about the United Nations, 
UNESCO and the other specialized agencies is founded on misinforma- 
tion, fear and prejudice. 

“Where these three menaces‘to our institutions exist, education is 
doubly needed, but we cannot expect the individual teacher to with- 
stand the pressure of intolerance unaided, 
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“It is the duty of all public-minded citizens to stand behind edu- 
cators in their efforts to teach young people what they should know 
about the United Nations if they are to help build a world of peace 
and justice.” 

ROLE OF UNESCO EXPLAINED 


The greatest opposition has developed against UNESCO. The 
critics warn that this agency is going to step in and tell the teachers 
how to run their schools. Educators answer that the main objective 
of UNESCO is to encourage the kind of informed understanding which 
will lead to international cooperation rather than conflict. 

Having no authority over any country, UNESCO, it is explained, 
provides a clearing house for the exchange of ideas among educators, 
scientists and artists, but does not offer specific advice to a country 
except at its request. 

The situation in Los Angeles, while not typical, is indicative of 
what is happening elsewhere. Two years ago the Los Angeles school 
officials under the guidance of Superintendent Stoddard, prepared a 
scholarly teaching manual called “The E in UNESCO.” 

This manual received the acclaim of the teaching profession. But 
about six months ago charges were made that anything dealing with 
UNESCO was harmful to this country. In the press and on the radio 
the clamor became more and more insistent that UNESCO would 
destroy the nation’s sovereignty. One speaker warned that “UNESCO 
is a movement greater and more dangerous than communism.” 

According to Dr. Stoddard, much of the criticism was based on 
bibliography. It was charged that some of the books listed as sug- 
gested readings were written by un-American authors and that some 
of the books listed in the Los Angeles manual themselves contained 
reading lists that were “subversive.” Those opposing UNESCO ob- 
jected to the inclusion of the Human Rights document in the manual, 
it, too, being charged with “subversiveness.” 

“We withdrew the teaching manual from active use about five 
months ago,” said Dr. Stoddard. “It is now being reviewed by com- 
mittees from the junior and senior high schools. We hope that the 
committees will report soon and that after suitable changes that may 
be suggested are made the manual will be returned to the Los An- 
geles schools.” 

Dr. Stoddard said that “a revulsion” had sprung up against the 
super-patriotic groups leading the attacks on the UNESCO teaching 
materials. He declared that any person who is not concerned with 
what is happening outside of our own borders is not a good American. 


FLORIDA SEMINAR IS FOUGHT 


The attacks are made on colleges as well as schools. The University 
of Florida is scheduled to hold a seminar on its campus on July 10-11 
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on teaching the role of UNESCO. This is one of five regional 
seminars arranged by the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and the National Council for Social Studies. 

At the seminar teachers are to examine instructional materials pub- 
lished by the United Nations and UNESCO and select those that can 
be used to best advantage in the schools. When news about the 
seminar became generally known, the question of “subversive” motives 
was raised. The university's board of control is now considering 
whether to hold the seminar. 

“We feel that this is a critical issue,” said Dr. Charles H. Hamblen, 
Professor of Education at the University and executive secretary of 
the seminar. “As a state university we certainly should have the right 
to present and discuss the United Nations or UNESCO. We are 
confident that we will get the support of the intelligent, responsible 
people of the state.” 


BANNING OF STUDENT CLUB 


Not long ago the principal of a high school in Pawtucket, R. I., 
suspended the “UNESCO Thinkers,” a club of students, because, he 
said, he suspected that UNESCO itself had atheistic and communistic 
leanings. 

After considerable controversy, the school committee upheld the 
principal, James T. McGeough, in banning the group. Additional 
support came from the Pawtucket Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

The American Civil Liberties Union recently condemned this action 
as “arbitrary and authoritarian” and termed the suspension “a blow 
to the education of students in world affairs.” A joint committee of 
members of the League of Women Voters and the Pawtucket Coun- 
cil for Education said that it was hard to see “why a club whose pur- 
pose is to study and discuss this (UNESCO) program should have 
been suspended.” 

Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, and chairman of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, said: 

“There is clearly a growing tendency to accept false charges about 
UNESCO and the result is a growing restriction of efforts to teach 
our school children about the United Nations and UNESCO. 

“The deliberately cultivated misconception that UNESCO is mak- 
ing propaganda for world government or is a party to subversive 
Communistic schemes, or is trying to replace our Bill of Rights with 
a less liberty-giving covenant of human rights, or is trying to revise 
our school textbooks, or is undermining our sense of national patriot- 
ism is something we cannot let pass without challenge. 

“We who know better because we have helped establish and 
operate UNESCO and know that nothing of the sort is the intention 
or the unintended fact, have a special responsibility to speak up and 
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make the truth manifest. Otherwise, millions of well-intentioned peo- 
ple may be frightened by statements and beliefs they have no means 
of checking.” 

STAND TAKEN BY DEFENDERS 


Dr. Ralph Himstead, executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, said that “a tendency is developing to 
view with suspicion our support of UNESCO.” 

The International Relations Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women is preparing a kit of materials on the United 
Nations and UNESCO for the use of the association’s members in 
combating these attacks. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, said that the growing tendency toward linking 
UNESCO with subversive groups was “almost unbelievable.” Much 
of the criticism of UNESCO, he asserted, comes from the “lunatic 
fringe who just don’t believe in democracy.” 
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LEY, State Dept. of Ed., Salem, Ore. (1956); JENNte CAMPBELL, St. Dept. 
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Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1955); Berry Huntincron, Union Pub. Schs., 
Union, N. J. (1956); G. Ropert Koopman, Depart. of Pub. Instr., Lansing, 
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Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. (1954); Gorpon MACKENZIE, 
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—Dora Skipper, Sch. of Ed., Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—JEwELL 
DuRRENCE ASKEW, Valdosta St. Coll., Valdosta; BLANCHE CaArvER, Inst. 
Supv., Cartersville. Illinois—Marvin L. Berce, Pub. Schs., Elgin; PAULINE 
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Hott, Elem. Schs., Riverside; Loretta McNAMara, Elem. Schs., Hinsdale; 
B. L. Smiru, Oak Park Schs. Indiana—PEArt Dunn, Pub. Schs., New Cas- 
tle; RurH STANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—R. T. Grav, Clinton Pub. Schs. 
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Carolina—H. ARNOLD Perry, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill; MADELINE Tripp, 
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land Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Massachusetts)—VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
FrANK Foster, Univ. of Maine, Orono; WAYNE Kocu, Univ. of N. H., 
Durham; KarLENnE V. Russet, Dept. of Ed., Barton, Vt.; REXFORD SOUDER, 
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Ft. Collins, Colo.; VonDOLEE, S. PAGE, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe, N. M. 
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